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What about vacations? Do you BY HENRY FIELD { country and» new people and new 
believe in them or not? Lots of very scenes. IT think it was the most en- 
smart people have very different joyable trip we have ever made. We 
ideas on the subject. I know some went straight south from Kansas City 


-ery successful men who have never 
taken a vacation in their lives, and on 
ihe ather hand I know lots of people, 
some of them successful and some not, 
who take a’ vacation every chance they 
eet and sometimes where there really 
is no chance or excuse for one. i sup- 
pose like other things the truth is 
somewhere between. 

I never used to believe very much 
in vacations. I suppose that for fifteen 
years, up to three cr four years ago, I 
wasn't away from home more than one 
dav at a time in the whole fifteen 
vears. It just seemed to me I couldn't 
eet away, that things would everlast- 
ingly go to smash if I let go for as 
much as two days at a time. 

| think it was four years ago that I 
had to go dawn East on a business 
trip. It wasn’t quite the busiest time 
of the year, but it was in May when 
we were pretty busy. I was gone two 
weeks and was as far east as Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Norfolk. When I got back home it 
was surprising to find how nicely 
things had been going while I was 
gone. I couldn’t see that they missed 
me at all. 

This railroad traveling though don’t 
suit us and it was impassible for us 
all to go, except at an enormous ex- 
pense, and we couldn’t go and come as 
we pleased, but were dependent on the 
trains and our excursion tickets, so 
two years ago and again last year we 
tried automobile camping-out vacation 
trips and it worked fine. Both years 
we went to the mountains of Colorado 
and visited Nebraska, Kansas and Ok- 
jahoma going and coming. 

We just piled into the automobile all 
of us, big and little, wore our old 
clothes, carried our camping outfit 
right with us, and went wherever we 
pleased and did what we pleased. We 
camped out or visited with friends just 
as the notion struck us, but generally 
we camped out. 

We lived in a tent, codked over an 
Indian fire on the ground, ate off tin 
plates and enjoyed ourselves gener- 
ally. 

This kind of a vacation is within the 
reach of everybody and I really believe 
that every family in the United States, 
especially every farm family, ought to 
take such a vacation at least once a 
year. If you haven’t an automobile, 
you can fix up a covered wagon, which 
is just about as good, except that you 
can't cover quite as much territory, 
and it won’t cost you a whole lot of 
money either. I really believe we 
spent less money on these trips than 
we would have spent if we-.had been 
staying at home. We saw lots of new 
country and met hundreds of new 
friends. Wherever we went everybody 

















Good Roads in Missouri. 


was nice to us and we got to see the 
real people in their old clothes and to 
the best advantage. I wouldn’t make 
railroad trips and board at hotels if I 
was paid wages for it. 

And, when we got back home again 
we appreciated home more than ever. 
The traveling and camping out and 
all that is great fun and we all en- 
joyed it, but then when you get back 





home you appreciate home more then 
and you are ready to settle down con- 
tented to work and take up the ordi- 
nary care and troubles of life with a 
better spirit. 

This year we thought that instead of 
going to Colorado we would go to the 
Ozark country. We liked the Colorado 
mountains fine, but we had been there 
twice and we wanted to see a 
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until we struck’ the Ozark mountain 
country, then turned east right into the 
very roughest part. We had talked 
some cf going into Arkansas, but we 
didn’t get that far south. We put in 
our time in southwest Missouri in- 
stead. 

I had heard lots about that country 
for years and, of course, I knew fairly 
well what to look for, but still it was 
all mighty interesting and most of it 
new tous. We found a beautiful coun- 
try. In some ways the preitiest coun- 
try we ever saw. Of course, the drouth 
of this terr:oly dry summer had struck 
that country along with the rest, but 
they got one or two good rains while 
we were there and everybody was 
feeling better. The heavy timber, the 
rocky but fertile soil, the beautiful, 
clear streams with hard rock bottom, 
the abundance of fruit and the kindly, 
hospitable people made every minute 
of our trip enjoyable. 

I don’t believe I ever saw nicer, more 
hospitable people than we found in 
southwest Missouri. It seemed like 
they couldn’t do enough for us, and it 
wasn’t put on either; it was just natu- 
ral. I don’t believe I ever saw a place 
where people were more contented, 
more cheerful or who seemed to get 
the real good out of life more than 
these people do. 

One man we visited said that he 
didn’t know a man in his neighbor- 
hood whose farm was mortgaged or 
who was in debt to the store. The table 
was loaded with a typical country din- 
ner, everything you can imagine to eat 
and more than we could possibly eat 
and the woman remarked that every- 
thing on the table except the coffee 
and the sugar was grown on their 
farm. It is the old-fashioned way of 
living and a lot of us have outgrown it, 
but it seems to me there is a whole 
lot of sense to it. 

We took our camping-out outfit along 
with us this year, but we didn’t carry 
it in the car like we did last year, but 
instead we loaded all the luggage and 
camp outfit on a trailer, a two-wheeled 
cart, which hooked on behind the au- 
tomobile. You see our family is pretty 
big and make a pretty good sized auto- 
mobile load just ourselves without any 
baggage or camp outfit. Last year 
there were eight of us in the crowd, 
Mrs. Field and myself and six children, 
and then besides we had all the lug- 
gage and camp outfit in or on or about 
the car, and I'll tell you it made a big 
load. We were loaded down worse 
than an old-fashioned mover outfit. 

This year the crowd was bigger 
than ever, for there was Baby Ruth 
who wasn’t in the crowd last year, and 
the rest of them had all grown more 


(Continued on page 457) 








. The Start—Note Trailer to Carry Camping Outfit. 
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AGENTS WANTED In many localities subse rip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 


warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us fo rr ite 8 bli anks, etc. 


Al )VERTISEMENTS “of me eritori ous ar’icles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not Knowingly advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 


they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 


best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. No dis- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 
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COMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
publi she d. 


~ Pu /TOGRAPHS Of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced if of general interest, an 
cle ar enough to make satis fac vory plates. 





“er ESTIONS—Subse ribe rs are at Ifberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as possi- 
bie. either through the paper orby mail. We donot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
Dost off ce address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 
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rate of interest; 
terest; the 
lowest interest possible. 
but it is not 
be pardoned if 


endeavored to 
interest re- 
to 


last issue we 
the 


in 


our 
that 
was 
that 


rate of 


inverse proportion 
poor credit, a high 
good credit, low 
possible credit, 
This is true 
true. 
we 


is, 
best 
generally, always 
We may 
give 
perience: 


In 18983 we owed our banker $10,000. 
When the note and interest came due, 


perhaps 


in- 
the | 


} 


as an illustration a personal ex- | 


we frankly told him we could pay the 
interest, but not the note. He replied: 
“Who asked you to pay the note?” 
We then said: “What would that note 
be worth if put on the market?” “Not 
10 cents on the dollar,” was his re- 
ply: “but it is worth quite as much 
as any other note in the city. We are 
now going through a crisis, and to- 
mcrrow no man’s note may be worth 
anvthing. and we may have to wipe 


out everything and begin anew.” This 
fortunately did not happen. 

A number of things may affect a 
note and.the rate of interest—person- 
al credit, the credit of the business 
you are in, the credit of the state, city 
or community in which you live, the 
amount of property vou can offer as 
security, or the individual security 
you can give, the current rate of in- 
terest on the best securities the world 
over, the amount of money seeking 
investment, and the demand for that 
money. ° 

'n the west, bankers attach great 
importance to the personal character 
of the borrower. In the east, stress 
is ‘aid on the securities he has to of- 
fer. We are told that in the stock ex- 
change banks in New York, they look 
only at the security, and scarcely look 
at the man who offers it. If there is 
plenty of money to lend and little de- 
mand, the rate of interest goes down 
to almost nothing on securities that 
can be sold at once. If money is 
scarce, interest goes almost out of 
sight. 

All this is true, but, speaking gen- 
erally, the better the credit, whether 
personal or security, the lower the 
rate of interest. The problem of low- 
ering interest is that of increasing 
credit, or making it more available: 
that is, creating a market for credit 
or advertising trustworthiness. 

The best way for farmers to im- 
prove credit is by better farming, get- 
ting more out of the land, marketing 
products to better advantage, 
stopping waste, especially in the stalk 


¢ fields and in the barnyards, and put- 


in the bank. This 
Ways: It decreases 


ting more money 
tes in two 


opera 








demand for credit, and it enables 
borrowers to become lenders in a 
small local way. The farmer can af 
ford to lend money to his neighbor 
whom he knows and in whom he has 
confidence, at a lower rate of interest 
than the banker can, for he has no 
expenses in the way of rent, salary or 
clerk hire. 
Again, the 


the 


can be 
As an 


rate of interest 
lowered by combining credits. 
ilustration, take our farm sale notes. 
They go all over the United States. 
Why? Because the buyer of the stock 
gives his own individual! note, ordi- 
narily with two securities. The seller 
needs the money. He backs the notes 
and sells them to the bank or to a 
broker. He needs money, endorses 
them and sells them to the money 
lender in New York, who may send 
them to a banker in London. The 
final purchaser has the security ,of the 
purchaser of the stock, of the farmer 
who makes the sale, of the bank, and 
of every other man or institution 
through whose thhands the note has 
passed. The maker knows that if he 
does not pay when due, either he or 
his securities must pay. Therefore, 
he pays, ard pays sometimes when he 
would not pay his grocer. He has thus 
borrowed money at 6 per cent, when 
perhaps neither he nor his security 
could have done so at the bank. He 
has massed credits. 

The poorest of the poor among the 
farmers of Ireland borrow money at 
as low a rate of interest as the rich- 
est farmers. by organizing credit 
banks and borrowing from them for 
productive purposes only. They give 
a note with two securties. Every 
member of the association is liable for 
the debts of the bank, and they there- 


fore watch how the borrower invests 
the loan. This is true in all the older 
European countries. These banks 


never fail. because they are simply & 
method of massing or combining the 
credit of the individual, however small 
that credit may be. 

Landlords on the continent borrow 
money at low rates in the same way. 
They organize credit banks, and bor- 
row in a wholesale way, each member 
being liable for the debts of the bank 
or such portion of them as the con- 
stitution provides. In other words, 
they mass credit and by combining it, 
borrow what they need at the lowest 
rate. If a member lowers the value of 
his security by poor farming, they 
naturally look after him. 

This is not the place to enter into 
details as to the various classes of 
banks of this general character. The 
essential thing in all of them is the 


combination of individual credits. In 
this way the credit of the farmer is 
advertised and becomes marketable, 


in the same way that the credit of our 
trusts or mail order houses or fac- 
tories become marketable, often a 
very great advantage. 

We are likely to hear a great deal 
of discussion of cheaper money 
through credit banks and farm mort- 
gage banks. There will be no trouble 
in getting cheaper money, if we are 
willing to increase our credit by bet- 
ter farming, better marketing of what 
We grow, greater saving of waste, and 
then combining these credits by as- 
suming liability with those with whom 
we combine, and thus mass our cred- 
its, and make credit a marketable 
commodity, like the credit of the great 
corporations. This is the price we 
must pay for cheaper money. 

One thing is sure: The real help 
we get is self-help, either individually 
or collectively. This will have none 
of the back-action that is likely to re- 
sult from endeavoring to secure the 
credit of the county or state govern- 
ment or that of the nation. All real 
help that these can give us is in the 
way of supervision and moral endorse- 
ment. 





Movements in Canada 


We are always interested in watch- 
ing the reports of farmers to agricul- 
tural papers, giving conditions as they 
exist in each section. We have been 
greatly interested in looking over the 
reports in our Canadian papers, and 
have come to the conclusion that a 
newly settled country, while offering 
its disadvantages, offers some advan- 
tages over those that have been set- 
tled a long time. 

Judging from the general tenor of 
these reports, the farmers in the new- 
ly settled sections of Canada are get- 
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ting together much more rapidly than 
we are doing in the oider states. These 
reports tell of various coéperative en- 
terprises that they are inaugurating, 
such as creameries, beef clubs, ele- 
vators, organizations for bringing in 


improved stock, for buying alfalfa seed ! 


—in one instance by the carload. 

There are disadvantages in any new- 
ly settled country, but they are neu- 
tralized by the facility with which peo- 
ple who were strangers theretofore, 
when dumped into a new country, get 
to know each other and organize for 
mutual benefit. 

Judging from the way farmers in 
Canada are going into coéperative en- 
terprises and mixed farming, particu- 
larly in cattle, dairy cows and hogs, 
the competition between them and the 
farmers in the older states will be 
more severe than farmers in the states 
realize. 





Homesickness Among Retired 
Farmers 


We have received. the following in- 
teresting letter from an iowa friend: 

“I have sold my farm and moved to 
town. Nothing else would persuade 
me to stop your paper. I am tempted 
to continue it anyhow, but believe it 
would make me homesick. A fellow 
retired farmer cautions me not to read 
farm papers for a while. He says it 
always makes him homesick to read 
his farm paper, and especially about 
pigs and alfalfa. I have taken your 
paper for several years, have always 
boosted for it, but will not renew now. 
I thank you for the help you have 
been to me.” 

There is something very pathetic 
about the above letter. It reveals the 
human longing for the life which the 
farmer has lived, for the life of the 
farm, the fields, the live stock, and all 
growing things; the fear that moving 
to town will increase this longing, and 
the determined resolution to cut off 
all communication with the past life, 
lest the new life become intolerable 
because of homesickness for the old. 
A neighbor has suffered from this 
homesickness himself (we have often 
heard this before); blames the agri- 
cultural papers for it, and advises him 
to avoid it by stopping his paper, or 
rather, in the case of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, by failing to renew, for it has an 
automatic stopper which never gets 
out of order. 


This verifies another ancient say- 
ing, that “misery loves company.’ We 
can readily see how an agricultural 


paper that a man has been reading 
for m&ny years would make a really 
live farmer homesick. It throbs with 
the life of the farm, the green fields, 
the ever-recurring miracle of life from 
the apparently dead, the actual work- 
ing over of really dead things into 
new forms of life; the life of the mi- 
crobe in the’ soil, which feeds the 
plant, as the plant feeds the live 
stock, which in turn feed the farmer, 
giving him the comforts and pleasures 
of life, and giving his children the ed- 
ucation that fits them for life in this 
world and an education for the life to 
come. 

Thinking this over, we can imagine 
how Adam and Eve felt when they 
were turned out of the garden of Eden 
—how Joseph must have felt when he 
was carried off to town. There was 
no agricultural paper to tell him how 
his widowed old father was getting 
along with the live stock. Joseph 
would never have stopped his agricu'- 
tural paper, if there had been one 
printed in Canaan, even after he had 
been appointed to the biggest office in 
Egypt. You can bet your life on that. 

Our friend, who is still our good 
friend though he is shutting his door 
on us, is making a mistake by taking 
the advice of the other retired farmer. 
who wants company in his misery. His 
life would have been prolonged by 
keeping in touch with the old home, 
with the friends of his youth, and with 
the joys and trials of his associates 
in the middle west, even with their 
misfortunes and losses. 

It is dangerous to make radical 
changes after middle life. The best 
friends the retired farmer can have 
are his neighbors who stay on the 
farm. Town folks can’t understand 
him, however much they may pretend 
to understand him, and perhaps think 
they do. If the good wife allows him, 
he will eat much as he did on the 





farm. Not exercising much, he will 
get dyspeptic, thus getting the lower 
house—the house of commons—out of 
order. Then if he stops his agricul- 
tural paper, he will lose the mental 
stimulus, and the upper house—the 
house of lords—will get out of order. 
Then he will illustrate the truth of 
another saying: “Retired farmers die 
soon.” 

There is a doctor in a town in west- 
ern Iowa, which is unusually full of 
retired farmers, who says he has kept 
count for twenty years, and finds that 
on an average the retired farmer lives 
just four years and three months after 
he moves to town We believe that 
this length of days might be prolonged 
at least two years by keeping on read- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer. It would give 
him mental stimulus; would advise 
him as to his diet and way of living; 
would keep him in touch with his old 
life. Homesickness can’t be cured by 
reading Wallaces’ Farmer; but it will 
make it endurable, and possibly send 
him back to the farm, if he has left it 
without good reason. 


Are You Ready for the 
Spring Work? 

The robins are here. The blue-birds 
will be here before this reaches our 
readers, even in the latitude of cen- 
tral Iowa. The boys are beginning 
to play marbles. All these are sure 
harbingers of spring and of seedtime. 
Are you ready for it? 

Have you selected according to 
your best judgment the type of corn 
best adapted to your locality? Have 
you tested each ear, so that you know 
when you commit the seed to the 
ground, that it will absolutely grow, 
if given the requisite conditions of 





growth? Have you_ selected your 
seed oats? Have you treated.them 
for smut? 


Are you sure what acres you want 


to seed down in grass? Have you 
bought your seed? Have you tested 
it for germination? for impurities? 


Have you cleaned up the garden? 
Have you pruned your grape vines? 
Have you determined just what prun- 
ing is necessary in the orchard? 

How about your plows? Are they 
scoured, so that they will turn a clean 
furrow? Or will you waste a half-day 
or more in getting them to work? Is 
the harness all right? Does it need 
any mending? Are all your farm tools 
in good order? Have you laid in a 
good supply of provisions of the sta- 
ple sorts, so that you won’t have to 
go to town for food. 

We have mentioned a few of the 
things which are necessary, if you 
are to be really ready for spring. We 
don’t know just when seedtime will 
come either in the southern part of 
our territory or in the northern. In 
the extreme southern part it is here 
already, and will move north twelve 
er fifteen miles a day. We don’t 
know whether at seedtime the ground 
will be cold or warm, wet or dry. 
Neither does the farmer know; but 
he needs to be prepared for whatever 
may come, and change. his policy ac- 
cordingly. The important thing is to 
be ready, so that when it does come, 
there will be no time lost and the 
seed that we commit to the earth will 
have every possible advantage. 

Let us hope this will be a good 
year. We will venture to predict that 
in all the drouth stricken sections it 
will be a year of superabundant crops. 
If it fails, it will be an exception to 
the rule. Our observation is that the 
soil produces more abundantly after 
a parching drouth than the most hope- 
ful would naturally expect, provided, 
of course, the drouth is followed by 
sufficient rainfall. Therefore, farmers 
should take the drouth of last year 
as a reason why they may expect 
bumper crops this year, and be ready 
to make them as “bumper-like” as 
possible, the “bumperest” crops they 
ever harvested. 





An Iowa subscriber whose son is 
with him on the farm wants to know 
what kind of a share arrangement he 
can enter into which will give his son 
a chance to participate in the profits. 
The son has nothing except his labor. 
The father has the farm _ fully 
equipped. If any of our readers have 
tried a profit sharing plan under these 
conditions, we should be glad to hear 
from them, 
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Treat Oats for Smut 
Our readers all know smut in oats 
they see it, but they seldom 
the extent of the losses they 
sustain by reason of its prevalence 
in their oat fields. They may not all 
know that smut is a plant, a parasite, 
blown by the wind from field to field, 
and that it finds lodgment on the 
erain of oats either before or after it 
is harvested. The farmer does not 


see it. He plants the grain of oats. It 
stools out. The smut plant germl- 
nates with the grain and grows inside 
the stalk, and in every stool of that 
stalk. Then when the different stools 
head out, instead of producing oats, 
they produce smut to infect other 
fields. Sometimes the growth of this 
parasite inside the stalk so weakens 
it that it does not head out in full but 
cnly in part, and the small part of 
the head that protrudes from the 
sheath is smutted as well. The smut 
blows off before the harvest is fully 
ripe, and infects other fields. 

Usually the farmer, unless he 
watches very closely, does not notice 
smut. If when the oats are in the 
milk, he will take an iron bucket hoop 
or any other kind of a hoop, go out to 
his oat field and let it drop, and then 
count all the heads encircled by the 
hoop, and count the number that are 
smutted, or have failed to develop be- 
cause of smut, he will learn something 
that will surprise him. He may ina 
favorable oats year have 5 per cent 
or less. He may have 15, 20 or 30 
per cent. Whatever the percentage 
may be, he has lost just that per cent 
of his crop. Most farmers will not 
believe this till they try it; but when 
they try it, they will no longer be 
faithless or unbelieving. 

How is this loss to be avoided? 
Very easily. When we first began to 
study this question, it was a very dif- 
ficult thing to avoid it. The only rem- 
edy known was what is called the hot 
water treatment. This involves a 
great deal of trouble, as it must be 
done very accurately. It decreases 
the germinating power of the grain, 
interferes with the seeding with 
drills, and necessitates greatly in- 
creasing the amount of seed. Hence 
it is not practicable outside the ex- 
periment station. 

In the last fifteen or twenty years, 
however, a remedy has been discov- 
ered which is very simple and very 
cheap, one which any and every farm- 
er can easily apply. It is known as 
the formalin treatment. 

A pound of formalin will be needed 
for every forty bushels of oats you 
intend to sow. This will free your 
oats of smut down to 1 or 2 per cent, 
and possibly altogether. The method 
is as follows: Put a pound of this 
formalin into a barrel of water hold- 
ing about forty gallons. Stir it thor- 
oughly. Sweep off your barn floor 
carefully, or, better still, mop it up. 
Spread a layer of oats on this floor, 
about an inch deep, some four feet 
wide, and as long as you like. Take 
a sprinkling can and_ thoroughly 
sprinkle these oats, stirring them if 
necessary. Then put on more oats 
and sprinkle again, and so on. When 
they have soaked up the water, shovel 
them up into a long pile, say a foot or 
eighteen inches deep. Cover them 
with horse blankets or sacks, and let 
them stand. If you do this sprinkling 
in the morning, let them stand till 
night; if in the evening, let them stand 
till morning. Then take off the blan- 
kets and shovel the oats around until 
they are thoroughly dry. It is neces- 
sary to have every grain of oats wet 
with this solution. You will find that 
a bushel of oats will take up about a 
gallon of the solution. If you do this 
a day or two before seeding, you can 
sow them with a drill quite as well as 
you could before they were treated. 

Men who grow oats on a large scale 
have discovered many short cuts to 
this method. One is suggested on 
page 10 of our February 13th issue. 
Special machinery is on the market 
Which shortens the process. At first, 
however, the method just described is 
as good as any. 

If you wish to know just how much 
good the treatment does, leave an acre 
on the leeward side of your field, and 
Sow that with untreated oats of the 
same kind. When in the milk stage, 
take a hoop and do as we advised 
above. You can then compare the 
number of smutted heads. The oats 


when 
know 





treated for smut will grow more vig- 
orously than those not treated. 

Our old readers are all familiar with 
this, or should be, if they read the 
paper as carefully as they ought; but 
we have new readers who may not 
have tried this method. We can as- 
sure them that if they will try this 
treatment, they will save on ten acres 
of oats several times the cost of their 
subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Co-operation in Marketing 
Live Stock 


The carload is the unit in trans- 
portation in the United States. This 
is a disadvantage to the _ shipper, 
whether he be farmer or merchant. 
The British merchant can keep him- 
self fairly well stocked up by car- 
loads, because they are small. The 
American merchant outside of the 
large cities can not, because our Car- 
loads are large. 

It follows, therefore, that the feeder 
does not consider it much worth his 
while to feed less than a carload uf 
cattle, for the reason that if he ships 
less than a carload, he will have to 
pay practically the freight for a car- 
load, even if he does not fill a car. 
Besides, he can not ship cattle or any 
other live stock unless he has a full 
carload, so that they will not be 
knocked around and injured by the 
starting and stopping of the train. 

The size of the carload has more 
to do with the methods of farming 
than people at first realize. Many a 
man on a,quarter section farm would 
like to feed half a carload of cattle, 
if he could ship them to advantage. As 
it is, he concludes that less than a 
carload is not worth while, and he 
will not feed at all. So the stock 
buyer finds it convenient to go to the 
great stock markets and buy in car- 
load lots, where he can sort out and 
buy in carload lots rather than pick 
them up in his neighborhood. 

How is this difficulty to be over- 
come? The local stock buyers, who 
buy a few cattle, hogs or sheep from 
this farmer and a few from that, and 
make up a carload, do something to 
help to solve the problem. It can be 
done very readily in the case of hogs, 
for there are few farmers who have a 
carload of hogs to sell at one time, 
and the buyer can usually make up a 
carload by buying from a half dozen 
or a dozen different men. 

He can not do this with sheep; and 
this is one of the great obstacles in 
the way of growing sheep in the corn 
belt. A farmer who has fifteen or 
twenty lambs to sell can not afford to 
pay the full carload rate on them. 
Hence he must sell to the local buyer 
at the local butcher’s price, which is 
always far below the price they would 
bring in carload lots at the market. 
Only in sections where the farmers 
generally grow sheep can a _ buyer 
pick up a carload of lambs in one 
week. In this case, however, the prof- 
its go to the local stock buyer. 

Therefore, the way for farmers to 
overcome this difficulty is to codper- 
ate in marketing their stock. This 
requires organization, a codperative 
selling society. Whenever farmers 
realize how much they lose from year 
to year from the large size of our 
cars, they will overcome the difficulty 
very readily. Farmers in Minnesota 
and other states are overcoming it by 
forming an organization, having some 
one man in charge of it, who gives 
part of his time, usually but a small 
part. Farmers can notify him by let- 
ter or phone how much stock they 
have, and about what time it will be 
ready, and then can notify him again 
when it is ready. When he has a car- 
load of cattle, hogs or sheép in sight, 
he can call up the owners and name 
the day they are to be delivered. 
Each man’s stock can be weighed and 
a certificate of the weights given him. 
Then the stock can be shipped in 
common, and, if properly tagged, can 
be sold on their merits, and the pro- 
ceeds distributed, less the expense of 
shipment. 

This is a perfectly feasible plan. All 
it needs is codperation, and all that 
cooperation needs is the spirit of co- 
operation. If the farmers in a com- 
munity have that, the rest is easy. If 
they don’t have it, and won’t catch 
it, then they will have to stand the 
loss, that’s all. Now the spirit of co- 
operation is catching. It is so closely 
related to the Christian spirit, the al- 





truistic spirit, that it ought to be 
caught wherever people go to church 
or wherever they believe in the fun- 
damental principles of right dealing. 

Therefore, if any of our readers are 
complaining that they can not feed 
less than a carload of cattle, let them 
hold a meeting, talk to their neigh- 
bors about it, and make up their 
minds to codperate both in buying 
cattle in the stock markets and in 
selling on the markets for fat cattle. 
There is a good deal of money to be 
saved in this way, if farmers really 
want to save it. If they prefer to con- 
tinue as they are doing, buying, feed- 
ing and selling at a disadvantage, the 
Only way is to go on until they get 
tired of losing money and learn the 
advantage of codperating with their 
neighbors—that is, working to each 
other’s hands. In this way this big 
unit of transportation, the big car- 
load, can be converted into an advan- 
tage instead of being a disadvantage, 
as at present. 

By and by we shall have to codper- 
ate in buying ground limestone, in 
buying phosphates, in buying coal. 
The quicker we get that fundamental 
principle of Christianity, the spirit of 
cooperation, into our system, the bet- 
ter it will be for our pocketbooks, the 
better neighbors we will be, and the 
better friends. 


That Five Per Cent Advance 


The railroads have been urging a 
5 per cent advance in freight rates in 
order to secure the money, or part of 
it, that they deem necessary for the 
development of their property in sueh 
a way as to give the public the serv- 
ice to which it is entitled. They of- 
fer some rather plausible reasons. 
They say they have been obliged to 
advance wages, that the price of ma- 
terial has advanced, as the price of 
both labor and material has advanced 
all over the United States, and that 
they are therefore entitled to the addi- 
tional advance in freight rates which 
they ask. It runs from a small per 
cent to 50 per cent, but is estimated 
to average 5 per cent. Whether that 
estimate is correct, we do not know. 

All this is very plausible. The ad- 
vance in wages and material, how- 
ever, has been a benefit to the rail- 
roads in one way, in that it has com- 
pelled them to give more efficient 
management, to build larger cars and 
larger locomotives, and to improve 
their tracks, in order to carry on their 
business with greater economy. 

The recent hearings before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
Chicago, have, however, put an en- 
tirely new face on the problem. It 
appears from the testimony of the 
railroad men themselves, that they 
have been giving away a vast amount 
of service, to which we referred in an 
article in last week’s issue. It ap- 
pears further that if they are to con- 
tinue to build up the cities, that they 
must continue this free service; and, 
still further, that the great object of 
the railroads from the beginning has 
been to build up great centers. 

Those who have given the subject 
very careful study contend that if this 
free service were discontinued, and 
every manufacturer were compelled 
to pay what the service really costs, 
there would be no necessity whatever 
for this 5 per cent advance, which in 
effect is a donation from the general 
public to the manufacturers in the 
great cities and to the cities them- 
selves. 

Wherein does this benefit the farm- 
er? In no way. In fact, it both di- 
rectly and indirectly injures him. This 
policy of the railroads to build up 
great cities is demoralizing to the en- 
tire country. For example, the city of 
Chicago dominates the state of Illi- 
nois, and no agricultural legislation 
intended to benefit the farmer can get 
through the Illinois legislature with- 
out the consent of the city of Chicago. 
The same is true of New York City, 
which dominates the state of New 
York. Pennsylvania is ruled by the 
cities of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia; 
Maryland by Baltimore; while Ohio is 
practically controlled by the cities of 
Cincinnati and Cleveland. The farm- 





ers of these states, so to speak, have. 


to eat out of the hands of the cities. 
The city is the abyss into which 
farming: population is poured from 
year to year. From it comes the temp- 
tations which lure young people. to 
their ruin, as well as the opportuni- 


‘is not practicable. 





ties to enable the brightest of the 
young people to achieve great suc- 
cess. Therefore, on moral grounds 
this advance in freight rates should 
be forbidden. The whole policy fol- 
lowed by the railroads, on their own 
confession, of massing population in 
a few great centers, is entirely wrong 
moraily, politically, industrially, and 
every other way. Therefore, as we 
see it, there is a big moral question in 
this 5 per cent advance in rates. 
There is another side to the ques- 
tion: The policy of the railroads in 
order to build up these great cities, 
apparently for their own convenience, 
but really to their injury, has led them 
to put a clamp on water transporta- 
tion. It is ridiculous that because of 
the policy of the railroads, the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries should be 
practically useless for the purpose of 
transportation of freight. So long as 
this policy continues—and we know 
of no way to prevent it by legislation 
—the farmers of the country have a 
grievance against the railroads. 





The Care of Stored Grain 


As farmers become more forehand- 
ed and free from the necessity of sell- 
ing grain from the machine, the grain 
in farmers’ hands will increase from 
year to year, and the possible damage 
from insect pests will increase in a 
greater proportion. 

The worst of these insect pests is 
barn weevil. If any of our readers are 
holding over last year’s wheat for an 
advance in price, we would suggest 
that they had better examine it pret- 
ty carefully to ascertain the presence 
or absence of barn weevil, and par- 
ticularly so if they neglected to sweep 
out and whitewash the bins in which 
grain was kept last year. 

If they are found to be infested, 
there are a number of remedies, but 
the best and safest is what is known 
as bisulphide of carbon. This must 
be used with extreme care. If the 
depth of grain in the bin is not great, 
all that is necessary is to get some 
bisulphide from the drug store and 
use it at the rate of about ten pounds 
for each thousand cubic feet of space 
in the bin. Set this in shallow dishes 
or pans on top, scooping out places 
for them to rest in. Shut all the 
doors tight and stay out for at least 
twenty-four hours before opening it up 
again. 

The fumes of bisulphide of carbon 
are heavier than air, and will sink 
down to the bottom of the bin, if the 
depth of the grain is not too great. 
These fumes are also as explosive as 
gunpowder, and you must not have 
any fire of any sort about, whether in 
the shape of a light or lighted cigar 
or pipe, while the fumes are in the 
granary. You must be careful not to 
breathe the fumes, for they are poi- 
sonous. Air it out thoroughly before 
going in. 

Where the bin is deep and full of 

wheat, the better way is to take a gas 
pipe, put a stick of wood in one end, 
and run it down into the grain. Then 
pull out the stick and pour in about 
four ounces of the bisulphide. Repeat 
this in different parts of the bin, run- 
ning the gas pipe down to different 
depths. Then get out, shut up the 
granary, and stay out for forty-eight 
hours. Open the door and air it out 
thoroughly before you go in. Take 
out your wheat, clean out the bin, and 
whitewash it. Run the wheat through 
a fanning mill, and put it back into 
the clean bin. 
-It is a good idea not to have any 
live stock under the bin, particularly 
if the floor is not absolutely tight. If 
your bin is near the ground, and there 
are cracks in it, so that the wheat can 
slip through and become moist, you 
will find that the weevil, if it once 
finds an entrance, will propagate very 
rapidly. 

There is no need of losing grain in 
storage. All that is necessary is care 
to have a bin with no leaks, and to 
clean it thoroughly every year before 
you put in wheat or oats or any other 
small grain. 

This method is not practicable with 
corn in a crib unless you go to the ex- 
pense of making it. air tight. If it is 
air tight, the bisulphide of carbon 
treatment may be used to exterminate 
mice and rats; but on the whole this 
Corn would not 
keep in a crib that is tight enough to 
make the use of the bisulphide ef- 
fective. 
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Have Teo Selected the 
Stallion? 


We assume that most of our read- 
ers will wish to mate one or more of 
their farm mares during the coming 
season. We don't believe there is any 
more profitable department on the 
farm than the growing of good horses. 
Apart from the service fee, colts are 
just as cheaply grown as steers. They 
will do well under conditions where 
steers will not. The important thing 
is the mating; and this is the time of 
the year to think about it, and to 
think about it until you come to a 
definite conclusion. We offer a few 
suggestions: 

Don’t mate your mares with a sire 
that has defects which can be trans- 

“ mitted by heredity. Insist that a 
competent veterinarian examine him 


and give a definite report. Insist that 
the sire have a good pedigree. Ii he 
is imported, be certain of that fact. 
If he is home-grown, see that the ped- 
igree is correct, and that he traces 
on both sides to a good ancestry. Do 
not breed to a grade sire, no matter 
how good he may be individually; for 
you may rest assured that there are 
hereditary defects which may not ap- 
pear in him, but will appear in his 
progeny 

If you have draft mares or mares 
of draft conformation, if full bloods, 
mate them with a sire of the same 
breed. This will entitle you to a ped- 


sell the prog- 
With grades 
but it is im- 


igree and enable you to 
eny to better advantage. 
this is not so essential; 
portant that you mate them with a 
draft sire. He may be Percheron or 
Clyde or Shire or Suffolk Punch; but 
whichever you select, be sure that 
you know his pedigree and that it 
tells the truth. 

If you are so fortunately situated 
that vou can mate your mares to a 
sire that has been worked through 
the vear, other things being equal, 
select him in preference to any and 
all others, if you have grade mares. 
Stallions should be made to work 
the same as brood mares. That is 
the only way we know of by which 
you can keep up the real draft in- 
stinct. Such sires are much more 
sure than stallions that have been idle 
all the vear. 

Don’t mate your mares with a sire 
that is so popular that he is over- 
worked during the season. This is a 
great mistake that farmers make. 
Where the sire is owned by a com- 
pany. the number of mares should be 
strictly limited, ant limited to 
breeders as far as -possible. Take 
good care of your brood mares. Don’t 
overwork them. See that they are 
kept in good condition all the time, 
especially during the mating season. 

By doing these things, you go far to 
insure success in mating and profit in 
growing horses. If you will also read 
between the lines in the above, you 
wil! see just what we mean, and why 
the above suggestions are made. 


Buying Bred Sows 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I can get sows in pig weighing 225 
pounds at $7.50 per 100. Will it pay 
me to buy them? TI have clover pas- 
ture. Corn is 55 cents a bushel, rye 
45 cents, barley 42 cents, and oats 
32 cents.” 

On the face of it, 
making proposttion. Strong, vigorous 
Pigs at birth may be reckoned to be 
worth $2. If these sows average five 
pigs. they should be credited with $10 
for the average litter. After farrow- 
ing they will weigh a little over 200 
pounds, the average litter being reck- 
oned to weigh from 15 to 20 pounds. 
At weaning time the sows will be 
thin, but will be in splendid condi- 
tion to put on rapid gains. Experi- 
ments indicate that sows in this con- 
dition will put on 100 pounds of gain 
for 400 pounds of corn and 25 pounds 
of meat meal or tankage. In other 
words, the cost of a pound of gain at 
present prices would be about $4.50. 
If hog prices hold up fairly well dur- 
ing the next four or five months these 
sows should sell for six or seven dol- 
lars per 100. With good clover pas- 
ture and feeds at the prices men- 
tioned, our correspondent should be 
able to bring his spring pigs to a 
Weight of 200 pounds at a total cost 
of $10 or $11. 

Two hundred and twenty-five pound 
bred sows at $7.50 per 100 would seem 


this is a money- 
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sure * 





a great bargain. however, these 


winter, and if they are of very poor 
stock, it may be that they are dear 
at the price. 





The Oat Seed Bed 


An Illinois correspondent 

“What is the best way 
a seed bed for oats? Is 
visable for this crop? If 
should the land be 

Most of our 
stalk 
them broadcast 
land without preparation 
Most of the rest break the 
from one to three diskings, and a har- 
A few plow either in 


writes: 
preparing 
plowing ad- 
so, how deep 
plowed?” 


ol 


oats on 
halt of 
the stalk 
any sort. 


readers seed 


corn land. Probably 
the oats on 
of 


stalks, give 


rowing or two. 
the spring or the fall. 
for preparing land for oats varies a 
great deal with the size of the farm, 
type of the soil, and the labor avail- 
able. There are parts of the corn belt 
where there are very large farms and 
labor is scarce, where farmers are no 
doubt justified in “hogging” or “mud- 
ding” in the oats early in the spring 
without in any way preparing the seed 
bed. It is astonishing how well oats 
will yield when seeded on what seems 
to be a very poor seed bed. One year 
at the Ohio station they seeded oats 
the latter part of March on corn stalk 
land which had not been prepared in 
any way. A few days later they 
plowed another part of this land six 
inches deep, disked, and harrowed 
and seeded the oats the first week in 
April. There was an actual differ- 
ence of four bushels per acre in favor 
of the oats seeded on the corn stalk 
land without preparation. In three 
other years, however, the plowed land 
out-yielded the corn stalk land with- 
out preparation by about four bushels 
to the acre. Clearly, however, it did 
not pay to spring plow corn stalk land 
for oats on this Ohio soil. Other ex- 
periments in Illinois indicate the same 
thing. Occasionally, especially on 
very heavy types of soil, it may pay 
to spring plow land for oats, but ordi- 
narily it is not worth while. 

For the first-class farmer who wants 
to put in his oats right, the best and 
most profitable method is to disk up 
the corn stalks one to three times and 
give a harrowing or two. The total 
cost per acre of this added prepara- 
tion will not amount to more than $1 
or $1.50, and the increased yield in a 
good season will run up to ten bush- 
els per acre. There are occasional 
cases, however, where the oats on 
disked land will not yield much if any 
more than oats seeded on land with- 
out any preparation at all. The aver- 
age of four years’ experiments at the 
Ohio station gave an average of 4.6 
bushels per acre in favor of disking 
as against seeding without prepara- 
tion. 

The ideal oat seed bed is firm and 
compact, with an inch or two of fairly 
loose soil on the surface. It should 
be thoroughly leveled, especially if 
the oats are to be drilled in on corn 
stalk land. On most soil if the disk 
is set to run three or four inches deep, 
a fairly good seed bed will be pre- 
pared by a couple of diskings. If the 
oats are drilled in on the disked land, 
the drill should be set to put the oats 
about one inch deep. A common mis- 
take with drilling is to set the drill 
too deep. Experiments have demon- 
strated that oats drilled in from two 
to four inches deep do not yield as 
much as broadcasted oats. 

Further experiments are needed on 
different soil types as to the best 
method of preparing the oat seed bed. 
The one certain thing known in prac- 
tice is that it does not pay on an aver- 
age corn belt soil to spring plow. 





Underground Ice House 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have an old cistern-in which I 
have put ice well packed with saw- 
dust. What are the probabilities of it 
keeping all right?” 

If our correspondent has packed 
this ice with plenty of sawdust below, 
at the sides, and on top, it should 
keep fairly well. The great objection 
to underground ice houses is the lack 
of drainage. Water at the bottom fa- 
cilitates melting. 

Personally, we know of no one who 
has used a cistern as an ice house, 
and would be glad to hear next fall 
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from our correspondent as tp just 
what luck he has. Theoretically, the 
ice should keep in good condition un- 
til the middle or the latter part of the 
summer. By that time, however there 
is a chance, unless the cistern is well 
drained, that there would be water in 
the bottom which would cause consid- 
erable trouble. - 


. . - 

Thickening the Stand of 
Grass 

Illinois subscriber writes: 
1912 I sowed twenty acres of 
and in the spring of 1913 I 
clover and timoitfiy on this 
wheat. In some places I have a good 
stand, but in other places very little. 
What would you do in a case of this 
kind. I wish this field in grass. Shall 
I undertake to thicken the stand by 
sowing the clover broadcast early, or 
later with a drill, and would you sow 
some oats with it, and if so, how much 
to the acre?” 

It is difficult to give an answer to a 
question of this kind without know- 
ing more about the conditions. We 
presume, however, that our corre- 
spondent has enough of a stand to 
justify keeping what he has. In this 
case, he can either sow clover and 
timothy any time now and depend on 
the freezing and thawing to cover it, 
or he can wait until the ground is fit 
to work with a harrow or disk and 
then sow the clover and timothy and 
cover it with the harrow or disk, as 
seems best. The plan first suggested 
is best if there is enough grass worth 
saving on the thin spots, but if there 
is none at all, then probably it would 
be better to wait until the ground is 
fit to work and then sow the clover 
and timothy and cover with the disk 
and harrow. We doubt whether it 
would be well to sow oats with the 
grass on the thin spots. 
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Applying Lime With Manure 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In liming, why not scatter the pow- 
dered limestone or piles of lime at in- 
tervals on the manure in the barnyard, 
and thus save time and work of going 
over the ground especially for the pur- 
pose of liming?” 

It is considered bad practice to mix 
limestone with manure, the reason be- 
ing that limestone favors the action of 
the kinds of bacteria which turn nitro- 
gen into a form which easily gets 
away, either into the air or by means 
of water into’ the streams. 

Another objection of applying lime 
to manure is that manure is generally 
plowed under, whereas, it is ordinarily 
best to apply lime on the surface of 
the soil, harowing it in on plowed 
ground. 

It is a good plan to mix manure and 
rock phosphate, but we would very 
rarely mix manure and limestone un- 
less the mixture were made immedi 
ately before application. Otherwise 
there will be a loss of a large part of 
the most valuable plant food contained 
in the manure. 





Kansas Road Improvement 
Work 


Work of the county commissioners 
of Elk county, Kansas, in road im- 
provement is an example of what is 


being done in other parts of the state. 
A determined effort is being made to 
get better roads, and much has been 
accomplished. Last year greater prog- 
ress than ever was made, according 
to reports of county engineers. In 
Elk county the board took over 1U€ 
miles of roads between two market 
centers of that county. Of the 105 
counties of the state, about 82 have 
given special attention to better roads. 

When work was started on this 106 
miles of road, a year ago, much of the 
mileage had never been worked, part 
was old, worn-out grades, while a 
small part was fairly well graded, and 
there were dozens of old wood cul- 
verts which were going to pieces. The 
association had no tools. Now most 


of this mileage has been graded, new 
culverts put in, and part of the roads 
graveled. 

Contracts were made for dragging 
every mile of the road, and steel drags 
were bought for every contractor. The’ 
systematically 


roads were dragged 


| and often. 





The desult is that they 
have been better this winter than ever 
before, according to C:; F. Osboru, 
county engineer for Elk county. I 
has been possible to haul heavy loads 
over them, rain or shine. This could 
not have been done a year ago, before 
improvement work was started. 

Mr. Osborn in his report says he has 
made many accurate tests, and that 
with the same team power it is pos- 
sible to haul from three to five times 
as much weight as could have been 
carried over the same roads under 
conditions existing four years ago. 
Although the weather of December 
and January was extremely bad, and 
the roads ordinarily would have been 
almost impassable, it was possible 
this year to make good time over 
them with heavy loads, says Mr. Os- 
born. 

During the last year twenty miles 
of new grades were built. Seventy- 
five per cent of these were in hilly 


country. The cost was an average of 
about $85 a mile. The dragging cost 
$12.11 a mile. Seventy permanent 


concrete bridges and culverts were 
built to replace old ones, at a cost of 
$3,854.21. As far as possible, work 
for grading and filling was let to 
farmers along the road. For their 
work they ‘were paid $416.52. A levy 
of one-half mill for road tax, which is 
one-half the legal rate, is made to car- 
ry on the work. 





Measuring a Cistern 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT wish you would please tell me 
how many barrels of water there is 
in a cistern twelve feet up to the 
neck, and the neck .runs up three feet 
and is two and a half feet across the 
top. The rest of the cistern is seven 
feet across.” 


There are 4.2 cubic feet in a barrel 
of 31.5 gallons. The method of find- 
ing the number of cubic feet in 2 
cylinder is to square the diameter, 
multiply by .78, and then multiply by 
the height. Following this rule, we 
find that there are about 460 cubic 
feet, or 109 baerrls, in the main part 
of the cistern. In the neck of the 
cistern there are 17.5 cubic feet, or 
about four barrels, making a total ca- 
pacity of about 113 barrels. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 


EARTHQUAKE 
RUINS IN JAPAN, 
A view showing the 
ruins left by recent 
earthquakes in the 
southern part of 
Japan. The terrible 
voleano Sakurshi- 
ma is seen in erup- 
tion in the dis- 
tance. Hundreds of 
lives were lost and 
several cities dev- 
astated by the se- 
vere earthquakes 
and lava and hot 
ashes from the 
voleano. 


copyright 
sService 














Photo Underwood & Underwood 


DAUGHTERS OF THE CZAR OF RI SSIA. These 
two charming young ladies are the Grand Duchess 
Olga (atright) and the Grand Duchess: Titania (at 
left), dressed in the uniform of their r spective regi- 
ments. Each child of the ezar is honorary com. 
mander of some one of the best regiments of the 
Russian army. 








I 5. The 
view above shows one of the “crack’? 
companies of the Mexican army. The 

at the right shows Troop I, 5th Cav- 

United States army, in their ‘‘work- 
ing clothes,” as they now appear while 
on patro] duty on the Texas border. 





AN OLD LAND. 
log 
cabin shown here has 
done noble duty for 
probably 50 years, but 
is now deserted. Built 
in the early pioneer 
days of Iowa, it shel- 
tered the settlerand his 
family when the cen- 
tral states were but 
little more than a wil- 
derness. 























A NOTALBLE 
VISITOR. Ex. 
President Wm. H 
Taft inspecting the 
dipping of cattleon 
his brother's ranch 
in Tex Mr. Taft 
is standing at the 
right while the 
cattle swim down 
the tank of dipand 
rid themselves of 
Texas fever ticks. 











BOY CHAMPIONS AT MISSOURI FAIR FARMERS’ WEEK. When farmers’ week was held at Columbus, Missouri, last winter, boy champion corn growers and Judges from many 
Counties were present. The reward for merit was a free trip to Columbia during this week, with all expenses paid. The picture shows the boys being entertained in the symuasium at 
the college. The boys had a great lark, learned a lot of interesting things, and competion for next year is going to be keen. 
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The Farmer and His Neighbor 


23d we 
the 
of the 
influence well edited agricultural pa- 
pers have in building up the neighbor- 


In our issue of January 
spoke of the relation between 
farmer and his neighbor, and 


hood. The following, received recent- 
ly from an Iowa subscriber, is inter- 
esting, bearing as it does on the very 


question discussed. He writes: 
“Eleven years ago, I moved to 
Buena Vista county, Iowa. At that 


time there were but two farmers be- 
sides myself who were taking Wal- 
laces’ Farmer in that particular local- 
ity. ‘oday nearly every progressive 
farmer in that neighborhood is a sub- 
scriber. I have got so that I can tell 
a reader of Wallaces’ Farmer with- 
out asking whether he is a reader or 
not. A few moments of conversation 
will tell me where he gets his infor- 
mation or his general ideas, and will 
also tell me what kind of a farmer he 
is. I moved from that neighborhocd 
and came to this county this spring. 
i find that most of the farmers are 
indifferent as to what they read. Most 
of them get some ‘farm paper’ for 
nothing, and a great many no farm 
Paper at all. I have been giving some 
of my copies of Wallaces’ Farmer to 
my neighbors, in the hope that I can 
get a few of them started to reading 
it. After they once become interested 
they will all be boosters for the paper 


—and from past experience I know 
what an improvement that would be 
to the neighborhood. When you find 
a reader of Wallaces’ Farmer, ou 
find a man with whom you can have 
a satisfactory visit. because he is 
thinking of things worth talking 


will have to have a little 
I suppose no one knows 


’ 


about. We 
Patience, but 
this better than the editor.’ 


This is typical of very many letters 
We receive every winter. The testi- 
mony is universal. When Wallaces’ 


Farmer goes into a neighborhood, it 
improves the neighborhood. It not 
only helps in making more money on 
the farm, but it has an educational 
influence in a general way which is 
fully as valuable. 


Ewe Trouble 


An Towa corrsepondent writes: 

“Can you tell me what is the trou- 
ble with my ewes? I have two which 
took sick during the last week. The 
first thing I can see wrong with them 
is that they get stiff in the front legs. 


About twelve hours later they go 
down. When I pick them up they ap- 
pear nervous and tremble all over, 
and then fall down. They will not 
eat nor drink. What can I do for 
them? I have been feeding on blue 


Zrass and winter wheat 
about two weeks ago. 
ginning to lamb now. I feed fodder, 
Oat straw and mixed clover and tim- 
othy hay. These ewes are all in good 
condition.” 

Last year we had several complaints 
of this sort, and two years ago a great 
many. The symptoms were practi- 
cally alike in all cases, and the trou- 
ble seemed to begin about the 15th 
of February and last no longer than 
the 15th of March. Two years ago, 
when we first began to investigate the 
trouble carefully, we could find very 
little in the veterinary books which 
was of value. A large number of 
sheep men of long years’ experience 
came to our rescue, however, and the 
result Was a very interesting sym- 
posium concerning ewe trouble in the 
late winter and early spring. 


pasture until 
They are be- 


Everyone agreed that the only 
sheep affected were ewes soon to 
lamb. Several pointed out that the 
trouble was worse in ewes carrying 
two or three lambs. In the minds of 
most, the commonest cause of the 
trouble was feeding too much of such 


poor feed as timothy hay, oat straw, 
and corn stover, and not enough of 
such laxative feeds as clover hay, al- 
falfa hay, or bran. Great emphasis 
is placed on having the bowels in a 
fairly loose condition, and several ad- 


vised giving doses of three to six 
ounces of epsom salts in case the 


bowels were at all tight. 
thought that lack of exercise was 
the cause of the trouble. Others gave 
it as their experience that ewes that 


Quite a few 


were housed in close quarters would 
develop the trouble. They said that 
they preferred open sheds fixed so 


that they might be closed temporarily 
to keep off driving rain. 


One man 





thought it especially important that 
the ewes have access to fresh water 
at all times. 

Evidently the trouble may be 
brought on by any one or a combina- 
tion and variety of causes. The 
months of February and March are 
hard on ewes, for at this time the 
jambs are coming to maturity in utero 
and the weather is uncertain. Many 
parasites are causing their worst 
damage at this period of the year, not- 
ably nodular disease, grub in the head 
and gid. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent cut open any ewes which 
die, so that he may look for symptoms 
of parasitical trouble. He should look 


on the intestines for nodules, in the 
back part of the nostrils for grub in 
the head, and on the brain for the 
tysts of gid. 

As treatment we suggest that our 
correspondent cut out so far as pos- 
sible the corn stover, oat straw, and 
timothy hay, and substitute a good 


quality of clover hay. In any event, 
it would be wise to feed some bran 
and a little oil meal to loosen up the 


bowels. If the bowels are very tight, 
dose with three to six ounces of ep- 
som salts. See that the ewes are 


given a fair amount of exercise, and 
take care that they are not exposed 
to winter rain. It is probably too late 
now for our correspondent to do so 
very much for his ewes, but by fol- 
lowing these precautions, he may be 
able to save some which otherwise 
would have died. 





Cowpea Silage 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like to plant twenty acres 
of land to cowpeas, but I am afraid 
that I can not cure the hay. Would 
you advise putting the cowpeas into 
the silo? What size silo would be nec- 
essary to hold a crop of fifteen acres?” 

Ordinarily, we would not advise put- 
ting cowpeas into the silo. They usu- 
ally get ripe in late August or early 
September, when conditions are good 
for haying. On account of their big 
leaves and fleshy stems, cowpeas are 
harder to put up than clover hay, but 
in general the same methods which 
are successful in putting up clover 
hay will also be successful in putting 
up cowpea hay. 

In the eastern and southern states 
some experience has been had with 
cowpea silage. It has a rather pe- 
culiar flavor, but once the animals get 
to liking it, they do splendidly. At 
the Delaware station they found that 
six pounds of cowpea silage were 
equal to one pound of bran, and that 
an acre produced about twelve tons. 
In the latitude of northern Missouri, 
we would look on six to eight tons as 
a good yield. 

Rather than make pure cowpea sil- 
age, we would mix it with corn silage, 
running the peas and corn through 
the silage cutter at the same time. As 
a rule, however, the best way would 
be to run the corn silage into the silo 
and put up the cowpeas as hay. 

To hold the silage produced by fif- 
teen acres of cowpeas would take a 
silo about 14 feet in diameter by 30 
feet high. This is assuming a yield 
of seven tons of cowpea silage per 
acre. The yield, of course. would vary 
greatly with the season and the soil. 


German Millet 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is German millet hay as profitable 
feed for fattening steers as corn fod- 
der with the corn on it? At what 
stage should millet be harvested for 
hay? Is common millet as good as 
German millet? How much_ seed 
should be sown to the acre for hay?” 


Chemists’ analyses indicate that 
German millet and common millet con- 
tain about the same amounts of mus- 
cle building and fat forming materials. 
Both these millets, on the basis of 
analysis, are superior to corn fodder 
with the ears on. We know of no ex- 
periments comparing the two feeds 
correctly, but suspect that ton for ton 
the corn fodder would prove slightly 
superior to the millet. Millet varies 
greatly in value with the time of cut- 
ting, and it might be that first-class 
hay would prove superior to corn fod- 
der. If cut, however, before the head 
has come out, or after the seed has 
formed, it is rather poor stuff for all 
kinds of stock. 





German millet grows much more ! 
rankly than common millet, taking a | 





month or two longer to mature. The 
seed of these two millets looks much 
alike, and a large part of the German 
millet is nothing more than ordinary 
millet. For hay we would seed at the 
rate of three or four pecks per acre. 
The best time to harvest is after the 
heads come out, but before they have 
passed out of bloom. 


Lime Not Needed for All 
Crops 


We have so persistently talked 
about the necessity of applying lime 
to acid soil that we fear many of our 
readers have come to the conclusion 
that all crops require an abundance 
of lime in the soil if they are to do 
well. Alfalfa and red clover require 
an abundance of lime in the soil, and 
wheat, timothy, blue grass, and barley 
appreciate lime. Most of the other 
farm crops, however, will thrive on 
acid soil provided other conditions 
are right. Corn and potatoes really 
do not seem to care whether soil is 
acid or rich in limestone. Oats stand 
soil acidity fairly well, although they 
prefer a. limestone soil. Millet and 
buckwheat do splendidly on acid soil, 
while strawberries, blackberries and 
raspberries seem to prefer a soil that 
is poor in lime. 

Some men think that all legumes re- 
quire limestone if they are to do well. 
It is certain that red clover and al- 
falfa must have an abundance of lime- 
stone, but a great many of the other 
legumes seem to be indifferent. Cow- 
peas, hairy vetch, soy beans, alsike, 
and crimson clover seem to do very 
nicely in acid soil. 

It may be eventually that we will 
come to depend upon crops resistant 
to acid conditions, rather than go to 
the expense of hauling in large quan- 
tities of limestone. At present, how- 
ever, with a great abundance of lime- 
stone everywhere over the country, 
the logical thing would seem to be to 
apply limestone so that we can -grow 
clover and alfalfa. Clover and alfalfa 
are at the base of all general farming 
rotations in the corn belt, which are 
at the same time permanent and prof- 
itable. Practically all cultivated soils 
growing clover or alfalfa successfully 
require the application of limestone 
sooner or later. 








State Registration of Stallions 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A so-called Percheron stallion is 
owned in this community. This horse 
was recorded in the Ohio record, but 
not in the Chicago record kept by the 
Percehron Society of America. This 
horse was accepted by the state board 
of agriculture, and a certificate of pure 
breeding issued each year since the 
new stallion law. The Ohio record is 
not now recognized by any of the 
stallion boards. Does the law con- 
template that a fake stallion pedigree 
having been once recognized must al- 
ways be recognized? Such stallions 
are sometimes much damage to own- 
ers of pure bred mares, as the latter 
assume that they are pure bred and 





that colts from them and pure bred 
mares can be recorded, and do not 
discover their mistake until they have 
the colts ready for record; then they 
find that their breeding has practical.- 
ly been thrown away. Many stallion 
owners know little of pedigrees and 
records, and the same is true of the 
purchasers of pure bred mares. Is 
not the issuing of a certificate by the 
state to a stallion whose get from a 
pure bred mare is not eligible to reg- 
try, a fraud upon the public?” 


We referred this inquiry to A. R. 
Corey, secretary of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture, who replies: 


“In reply, I wish to state that the 
law provides just what your subscrib- 
er takes exception to. At one time 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Iowa department of 
agriculture recognized the Ohio book 
as a standard book, and issued state 
certificates thereon. The law reads: 


‘Where certificates of registration 
have heretofore been issued, by 
the state board of § agriculture, 


an additional certificate of  reg- 
istration shall not be required, but ap- 
plications for certificate of soundness 
shall be made as hereinbefore provid- 
ed.’ This makes our duty very plain, 
and we must continue to issue renew- 
al certificates for stallions registered 
in the Ohio book, when state certifi- 
cates were issued for these stallions 
under the old conditions. We realize 
that in issuing state certificates they 
may work an injustice upon some 
breeders for the reason that they will 
use the stallion on pure bred mares 
with the understanding that he is of 
pure breeding, but when the time 
comes to register the progeny, they 
will not be eligible for registry in the 
Percheron Society of America. The 
stallion law is similar to the phar- 
macy law and the veterinary law— 
which recognize pharmacists and vet- 
erinarians who have been in business 
a certain length of time and were is- 
sued licenses to practice in the state. 
Since the passage of the veterinary 
and pharmacy laws, the veterinarians 
and pharmacists must be graduates 
from a recognized school and pass a 
rigid examination, but those who were 
not graduates, but who were admit- 
ted under the old system, are still 
permitted to practice.” 

Under the present law, therefore, 
the owner of a pure bred mare must 
see to it that the stallion to which he 
breeds her is registered in the recog- 
nized stud book of that particular 
breed. A state certificate is not suf- 
ficient protection to him. To illus- 
trate: A owns a pure bred Percheron 
mare registered in the Percheron So- 
ciety of America. If he breeds her to 
a stallion registered in the Ohio book 
which was formerly recognized as all 
right, but which is not now so recog- 
nized, the colt will not be eligible to 
registry. A therefore must assure 
himself that the stallion to which he 
wishes to breed his mare is registered 
in the Percheron Society book. Pos- 
sibly the law might be amended in 
such a way as to require a statement 
or explanation on the certificate and 
posters, naming the book in which the 
horse is registered. Something of 
this sort should be done. 
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The Hamilton-Brown trademark is a 
“ig 0 of good value—a pledge that 

been faithfully lived up to for 
nearly half a century. 


Any shoe, on which the Hamilton- 
Brown mark is pla is sure to be 
the best that can be produced at its 
price, Test a pair and prove this. 
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shoe value! 


You need not be a judge of 


leathers or shoe workmanship 
to know good shoe value. 


When you need shoes, go to the mere 

chant who handles the Hamiltone- 

pamwn Bao~te i & a geek aie & 
ow. 


There is a Hamilton-Brown Shoe for 
every purpose; for every member of 
the family, and in all sizes, styles and 


prices, 


Hamilton, Brown Shoes—best for the money 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company 


St. Louis—Boston 
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Manurial Value of Corn Stalks 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Ig it not harder on the ground to 
cut corn for silage and for fodder be- 
fore it is matured? Is it not true 
that lots of the sap or strength goes 
back through the roots to the ground 
in just the same way that the sap 
does in trees? Why is it that when 
vou cut corn off the same place for 
two or three years, you can not raise 
as good corn as you can where you 
don’t cut it off?” 

A number of our readers have called 
our attention to the fact that when 
corn stalks are allowed to stand in 
the field, the ground is often in better 
condition to produce a big corn crop 
the following year than on similar 
land where the corn has been cut up 
for silage or fodder. We are not at 
all surprised at this. In the first 
place, standing corn stalks gather 
much snow during the winter, which 
otherwise would be swept on to ad- 
joining fields. This may make a dif- 
ference of several hundred tons of 
water per acre, and in the Dakotas 
has been known to make a difference 
between a crop and no crop at all. 
In the average season in Illinois and 
lova, however, this reason does not 
carry much weight. The other reason 
for leaving stalks standing is that 
they contain about the same amount 
of fertility, ton for ton, as good ma- 
nure. They do not decay as fast, and 
do not mix with the soil so nicely, 
but in the long run have about the 
same effect as manure. On some soils 
it is quite likely that continually tak- 
ing the corn stalks off the land will 
reduce the producing power by three 
or four bushels of corn per acre. Of 
course, if our correspondent feeds his 
silage or corn fodder and then returns 
the manure, this objection will not 
hold. 





Roosevelt an Agricultural 
Explorer 


On the ship which took Colonel 
toosevelt to South America the latter 
part of last year, there was an explor- 
ing party sent out by the Department 
of Agriculture to investigate agricul- 
tural matters in Brazil. In talking 
with the members of this party, Col- 
onel Roosevelt became very much in- 
terested in agricultural exploration, 
and said that hereafter in his travels 
he will give special attention to 
things of interest in this line. He put 
the whole matter very graphically 
when he said that in his judgment 
there are two very important points in 
agriculture—getting the best out of 
what we have, and getting whet the 
other fellow has which is worth some- 
thing to us. Colonel Roosevelt is a 
very close observer, and his scientific 
training, combined with his practical 
turn of mind, should make his investi- 
gations of great value to the farmers 
of the country. 





Non-Bearing Cherries 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like information in regard 
to non-bearing cherry trees. The trees 
were planted from sprouts taken from 
good bearing May cherries, twelve 
years ago, and they grew to be a fine 
lot of trees. The trees look healthy 
and have fine dark green leaves. They 
are just loaded with blossoms in the 
spring, but the little cherries stay on 
only till 
peas, when they turn yellow and drop 
off. The few that stay on are some 
of the nicest and sweetest cherries I 
have ever seen. As the tres grow 
older, more and more of the cherries 
Stay on, but they do not bear one- 
tenth of what they should. I also 
have an eight-year-old cherry tree 
taken from sprouts in a different or- 
chard, which is a good bearer. The 
soil is a fine black loam, of the kind 
Which produces from seventy-five to 
ninety bushels of corn to the acre. 
rhe land is a little rolling.” 

Good black loam which will pro- 
duce from seventy to ninety bushels 
of corn is not the best cherry soil. We 
would much prefer a rather gravely, 
Sandy loam. There is something about 
the typical black corn soil which is 
unfavorable to fruit trees. On such 
soil they will generally make a nice 
zrowth of branches and leaves, but 
the wood growth seems to be at the 
expense of the fruit. To secure re 


sults with fruit trees, we would pre- 
fer to pick out a rather poor hill and 
bring up the fertility by the addition 
of barnyard manure. Really, there is 
very little which can be done for a 
non-bearing orchard which is planted 
on black corn soil. 

The chances are that our corre- 
spondent does not have the very best 
variety of cherries. Most of our stan- 
dard varieties are grafted onto a 
hardy stock. Some of these stocks 
send out suckers. When these suck- 
ers are dug up and planted, as in the 
case of our correspondent, the result- 
ing trees bear fruit, not like the fruit 
of the orchard from which they came, 
but like the fruit of the stock. Some 
of the stocks which are used in graft- 
ing to produce the commercial cherry, 
bear a very nice fruit »f good quan- 
tity, but others are not worth much. 
It is always the best plan to buy cher- 





ries from a nurseryman rather than 
to dig up the suckers, for you don’t 
know just what you are getting when 
you dig up suckers. 


Fertilizer for Alfalfa 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What commercial fertilizer would 
you recommend to put on a piece of 
fairly rich black bottom land to pre- 
pare it for spring seeding of alfalfa?” 

The first thing to do is to test the 
soil with blue litmus paper, and be 
sure that it does not need limestone. 
If it does not need limestone, the 
chances are that it will not need any 
commercial fertilizer. In Iowa exper- 
iments it has been found that the ap- 
plication of ten tons of manure to the 
acre increased the average yields ina 
number of cases by about one ton per 








acre. Bone meal applied at the rate 
of 400 pounds per acre increased the 
average yield in a number of cases by 
about two-thirds of a ton per acre. 
Under average corn belt conditions 
we advise marure and limestone as 
the best fertilizer for alfalfa. There 
are, however, especially in southern 
Iowa, southern Illinois, and Missouri, 
a number of soils on which it will pay 
to add phosphatic fertilizers. Four 
hundred pounds of bone meal per acre, 
or 500 pounds of basic slag, or 500 
pounds of acid phosphate, or 1,000 
pounds of finely ground raw rock phos- 
phate, applied in connection with ma- 
nure, will furnish the phosphorus. As 
to whether or not a given soil is lack- 
ing in phosphorus can be determined 
only on experiment, or by chemist’s 
analysis. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent experiment with bone meal . 
or acid phosphate on half of his field. 








Their New Home and Their New Jeffery 


[0°0Ks like a fine start, doesn’t it? Fine little modern house, big barns 
—all up-to-date; latest kind of concrete silo. 


These young folks have the right idea. 
ble and nice-looking. No frills. 


it right. 


And this is the biggest moment in his life. He’s giv- 


and drive shafts. 


Everything practical, everything comforta- 
This young man has spent his money carefully—spent 
He’s laid out his savings so as to give his bride the best he can. 


He went to one of the big shows and 


they are the size of small’ 





ing her two surprises—the lovely little home she’s see- 
ing for the first time, and their new Jeffery four. 


It’s hard to tell which he’s proudest of —his farm or 
his automobile. Do you wonder? Look at this car 
he’s bought for $1550. Look at its lines, the style, the 
class. No one has ever before been able to buy a car 
that made an appearance like this at such a price. 


But a young man of the common sense of this one 
doesn’t buy for looks alone. Not much. He’s found 
out all about the Jeffery. Like lots of other fellows, 
he’s been automobile-wise long before he had the price 
of his first car. 


The dealers and the garage men in the nearest big town 
are good friends of his; he’s heard them talk. They’ve 
told him about the Jeffery motor. They’ve shown him 
how this high-speed, high-efficiency engine develops 
power without weight and the consequent expense of gas, 
oil and tires. They’ve pointed out the strength and relia- 
bility obtained by the use of Vanadium steel in the axles 


Jeffery Four 


Two Passenger Four $1550 
Five Passenger Four 1550 
Two Passenger All-Weather Car 1950 


got the facts from experts. He learned that 7,000 of these 
cars were sold within 90 days. This has been a Jeffery 
year and he has found plenty of men who are enthusi- 
astic over the first high-grade car sold at a moderate price. 


Nor has he forgotten comfort. He doesn’t propose to 
have his girl jostled around in a cheap, small car. He 
proved out Jeffery comfort before he would consider the 
proposition for a minute, 


This is the type of men who are buying Jeffery cars. 
The hard-headed providers. The men who are not de- 
ceived by flashy generalities in automobile advertising; 
who believe a car has high-grade quality only when itis 
proven; who study specifications. That’s why we put 
imported annular ball bearings, Spicer universals, Daim- 
ler leather couplings, U-S-L starters, Warner autome- 
ters and Vanadium steel axles and drive shafts into these 
cars. We knew we must first win the endorsement of 
practical garage men, mechanics and expert chauffeurs 
and then the careful buyers. You should look into 
these things yourself before buying a car. 


Jeffery Six 
Two Passenger Six $2250 
Five Passenger Six 2250 
Six Fassenger Six 2300 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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‘ Qelaa-ak Palle’ Dechans 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the origin of Polled Dur- 
hams? Of the double standard Polled 
Durhams? Is there any preference 
between the two as to milking or beef 
qualities? Are the double standard 
Polled Durhams considered any more 
valuable than the single standard? 
How are Polled Durhams and Short- 
horns considered when compared as 
breeds for milking and beef quali- 


ties?” 

Polled Durham cattle are almost 
pure-bred Short-horns, and conse- 
quently have the same origin. The 


breed is divided into two groups, the 
“single standard” and the ‘double 
standard.” The single standard Polled 
Durham came first. This is the re- 
sult of a cross between native mooly 
cows and pure-bred Short-horn bulls. 
About twenty years ago, when the dc- 
horning movement started, several 
Short-horn breeders tried to breed a 
type of Short-horn stock that would 
naturally have no horns. They select- 
ed mooly cows of the Short-horn type 
and bred them to their pure-bred 
Short-horn bulls. Finally a hornless 
type was developed, the resulting 
cross being quite Tike the original 
Short-horns, having the dual-purpose 
tendency. These are eligible to en- 
try in the Polled Durham herd book, 
and are what is known as the “single 
standard” Polled Durham. 

With the development of the single 
standard type, which was accon- 
plished by crossing pure-bred Short- 
horns with foreign blood, breeders of 
Short-horns began to work on getting 
a pure hornless class without intro- 
ducing a mooly cross. When Oak- 
wood Gwynne 4th was born, she had 
very slight horns, but she was a-pure 
bred Short-horn and registered. Twin 
females resulted from crossing her 
with a pure-bred Short-horn bull. Nei- 


ther of these calves had horns. Her 
next calf was a bull, which was also 
horniess. This was the foundation 
herd of pure’ polled Short-horns, 
known as “double standard” Polled 
Durhams. Ninety per cent of the 


calves of horned cows when they had 
been bred to this polled bull (King of 


Kine) had polled heads. All of these 
would be pure Short-horns and eli- 
gible to registry in the herd book. 


standard 
registration in the 


The double 
eligible to 
Durham herd 
American Short-horn herd book. 


Best Trees for the Grove 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 





Short-horns are | 
Polled | 
book and also in the 


“lam preparing to plant a grove of | 


forest trees this spring for shade, 
shelter and ornamental purposes. 1 
am partial to the sugar tree, catalpa, 
and larch. Can you suggest a better 
selection for the purpose? What dis- 


tance apart should the catalpa and 
larch trees be planted to grow them 
for commercial purposes?” 

Sugar maple is a_ beautiful orna- 


mental tree, but it grows too slowly 
to be of much value in a commercial 
plantation. For windbreak purposes, 
the sugar maple is not much good, be- 
cause the branches are not close 
enough to the ground. 

The larch or tamarack is beautiful 
as an ornamental tree, both in sum- 
mer and winter. It grows fairly rap- 
idly for a cone tree, and makes a fair 
windbreak, although in the winter- 
time, because of the fact that its 
leaves fall, it is not equal to the pines 
or spruces. 

For ornamental and windbreak pur- 
poses, we would not place much value 
on the catalpa. The blossoms are 
beautiful during early summer, and 
the large leaves are rather attractive, 
but as a windbreak it does not 
amount to much. 


Our correspondent may place his 
catalpa and larch trees about six feet 
apart each Way, or he may put them 
in rows seven feet apart, and three 
and a half feet apart in the row, the 
idea being to cut out every other tree 
after seven or eight vears. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
have some white spruce, white pine, 
Austrian pine, or Norway spruce in 
his planting These evergreens are 
all more valuable for windbreak pur- 
poses than the three trees he has 
suggested. The white pine and Nor- 
Way spruce furnish a very fair timber, 
but the Austrian pine and the white 
spruce are not worth much for timber 





purposes. All four are ornamental. 
The white pine and white spruce are 
rather slow growing, but the Norway 
spruce and Austrian pine grow fairly 
rapidly once they get a good start. 


Kafir, Cane and Corn for 
Silage 


Iowa 





A southern correspondent 
writes: 

“Last year I had cane and field corn 
for silage. According to my views, 
the cane silage was too much acid. 
This year I put in only the common 
field corn. The field corn silage was 
put in too dry, and now has white 
spots of mold in it. What would you 
think of planting a mixture of kafir 
corn and field corn? I thought of 
drilling in about six acres, putting 
kafir corn in one planter box and 
common field corn in the other. I no- 
tice a great deal of praise of kafir 
corn as a silage plant. What would 
be your opinion on this matter?” 

At the Kansas station they have 
secured very favorable results with 
kafir corn silage as compared with 
common corn. Cane or sorghum sil- 
age has also given excellent results, 
but not quite such good results as 
either kafir corn or ordinary corn. In 
their experiments at the Kansas sta- 
tion they have found that the secret 
of success in putting up cane or kafir 
corn silage lies in the time of cutting. 
If cane or kafir corn is cut early, sour 
silage is sure to result. For best re- 
sults, cutting should be delayed until 
the seeds are hard. Kafir corn or 
cane silage made after the seed has 
hardened is geenrally not so acid as 
ordinary corn silage. 

We advise our correspondent not to 
use kafir corn in his latitude. Kafir 
corn takes a longer season to mature 
than common corn, and is almost cer- 
tain to get caught by frost in Iowa. 
Our correspondent had best depend 
for the most part upon common corn. 
If, however, he is not able to get some 





of his corn ground planted before 
June, it would be wise to plant sor- 
ghum. The cane might not be ripe 
enough to put in the silo at corn silo- 
ing time, but it would probably be 
practical to let the corn get quite ripe 
and cut the sorghum a little green, 
and by mixing the two together strike 
a happy medium. We would regard 
cane or sorghum silage as almost, but 
not quite equal to corn silage. 


A Defense of the Retired 
Farmer 


One of our readers sends us the fol- 
lowing by an unknown author: 

“When I read in the papers and hear 
speakers tel] that the retired farmers 
are no good, I get pretty mad. Maybe 
we are no good on the farm. The 
young foiks don’t want us around in 
the way. What are you going to do 
with us? I suppose you think maybe 
we ought to be ostracized. Maybe we 
wouldn’t be any good in heaven, and 
possibly we’d be too green to be any 
good in the other place. What made 
your town? You say the railroads, 
your factories, your merchants. Let 
me tell you. First us old fellows (we 
weren’t so old then) came to these 
prairies, broke up the sod, built our 
houses and barns and _ schoolhouses, 
rode in lumber wagons, lived on corn 
pone and pork, worked sixteen hours 
a day, and saved our money. Then 
the railroads came, towns were built 
because we needed them. Factories 
were started. Everything prospered. 
But we farmers opened the way. Now 
we are crippled up with rheumatism, 
mother can’t ride six or eight miles to 
church, and we are going to town. We 
are going to sit in the park and hear 
the band play, and wateh the people 
go by, and be just as lazy as we want 
to be. Maybe we will get fat and die 
in a few years. A year or two doesn’t 
make much difference to us. Our use- 
fulness anywhere, in town or in the 
country, is about over. We have 





worked hard, suffered  privations, 
saved up what little we have gotten, 
and we are not very free to let go of 
it. Rubber plantations, mining stock 
or automobile factories don’t appeal 
to us. We pay our way, and it seems 
to me we are safe citizens, if not en- 
terprising ones. Bear with us as you 
would with a faithful old horse or dog, 
for the good we have done, and re- 
member that old people do _ not 
change as readily as young ones, but 
they are just as sensitive to slights 
and slurs.” 


Preparing for Alfalfa 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I expect to put a six-acre field into 
alfalfa the coming spring. This field 
was in clover and timothy three years 
and was well top dressed with stable 
manure. Last spring I plowed it late 
and planted corn. I hogged down the 
corn, and when the corn was all out, | 
disked the stalks and plowed about 
six inches deep. What plan would be 
best now to prepare this for alfalfa? 
Shall I disk or plow again?” 

We see no reason why a first-class 
seed bed can not be prepared by good 
disking and harrowing. It does not 
seem necessary to plow again. In 
view of the fact that there is prob- 
ably a considerable amount of timo- 
thy and clover seed in this ground. 
Wwe suggest to our correspondent that 
he disk and harrow about once a week 
during May and the first half of June. 
Tame grass is as much of a weed in 
the alfalfa field as what we commonly 
call weeds, and it is important to get 
clover and timothy as well as weeds 
killed out as thoroughly as possible. 
Frequent disking and harrowing dur- 
ing May and the first half of June 
ought to clear this soil very nicely, 
and if our correspondent will sow the 
alfalfa broadcast sometime during the 
early part of June, and cover with the 
harrow, he ought to be almost certain 
of a satisfactory stand. 




















Reo the Fifth 


Offers to you all that a car can 
give. And at a lower price than so 
much value ever cost before. 

The chassis is the final achieve- 
ment of R. E. Olds, after 25 years 
of car building. It marks the best 
he knows. No other car in this 
class embodies so many costly fea- 
tures. None is buiit with so much 
care and skill and caution as this 
car. 

The body is the coming stream- 
line body, now European vogue. 
These flowing lines are considered 
finality in beauty of design. 

The finish and upholstery can- 
not be excelled. And the equip- 
ment includes all that motorists 
desire. 

In all respects, this season’s 


model marks the best that men 
can hope for in this class of car. 


All a Car Can Give 


Now $220 Less 

And the price this year gives you 
record value. It is $220 less than last 
year’s model, similarly equipped. 
This is because we have for 
three years centered on this chas- 
sis. All the costly machinery need- 
ed for it has been charged against 
previous output. From this time 
on this entire item is deducted 
from our cost. 


The Car to Keep 


Other cars may look as well, 
may run as well when new. But 
a@ man who buys a car to keep 
wants it built like this. 

Here is steel made to formula. 
Here all driving parts are given 50 
per cent over-capacity. Here are 
15 roller bearings—190 drop forg- 
ings. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 








Reo the Fifth 


Summer Series 
Now $1,175 E. uipped 








Here is a car built slowly and 
carefully. Parts are ground over 
and over. Every part must pass 
radical tests—most of them tests 
which are not required in any 
other-car in this class. 


The result is freedom from 
trouble, low cost of upkeep, anda 
car made to run for years and 
years as well as it runs when new. 


We could save at least $200 by 
building a shorter-lived car. But 
Reo the Fifth will save you two or 
three times that if you keep it un- 
til it wears out. 


Here also is the only car with 
one-rod control. Never were gears 
so easily shifted. And no levers 
are here in the driver’s way. 

A thousand dealers sell Reo the 
Fifth. Ask for our catalog and 
we'll direct you to the nearest 
showroom. 














New- 
eter ial 
Electric 


Electric Horn 


One-Rod Control 
35 Horsepower 
Tires 34x 4 
Also Roadster 
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Argentina Crop Statistics 

Statistics compiled by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, at 
Italy, give the acreage, produc- 


Rome, saan 
tion and yield per acre for Argentina’s 
crops. The 1913-1914 wheat acreage 
js 16,430,000 acres; rye, 222,000 acres; 
parley, 422,000 acres; oats, 3,230,000 


acres, and flax (seed), 4,446,000 acres. 
The acreage of corn is not given, but 
the year before it was 8,455,800 acres, 
according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The total wheat acreage is just 
about the equivalent of that of Kan- 
cas and the two Dakotas, the three 
bic wheat states of the United States. 
The wheat production of Argentine’s 
crop this year is estimated at 131,250,- 
00 bushels, an average of eight bush- 
els to the acre. North Dakota alone 
produces more wheat than all of Ar- 
gentine, her production last year be- 
ing 143,820,000 bushels. The produc- 
tion of Kansas is about half that of 
Argentina. 

Millions of bushels of Argentina’s 
corn are being brought into this coun- 
try. The Argentine acreage is about 
the same as that of Iowa or Illinois, 
but the total production is consider- 
ably less than that of either of the 
states named. Last year Argentina’s 
average corn yield per acre was about 
thirty-five bushels, according to avail- 
able statistics. 

The production of Argentina’s rye 
crop is estimated at 3,335,000 bushels, 
which is 14.4 bushels to the acre. This 
is less than. that produced by Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, or Min- 
nesota. For barley, 7,300,000 bushels 
at the rate of 19.2 bushels to the acre, 
is the estimate. This is about one- 
thirtieth of that produced by the Uni- 
ted States. The estimate for Argen- 
tina’s oats is 71,000,000 bushels (22.4 
bushels per acre). Iowa _ produces 
three times aS many oats as Argen- 
tina. 





To Prevent Sows From Eat- 
e e e 
ing Their Pigs 

An Idaho correspondent writes: 

“T have a three-year-old sow that 
has the habit of eating her pigs at the 
time of their birth. She brings good 
litters and I do not wish to kill her. 
What can I do to prevent her from 
eating the pigs? I am feeding alfalfa 
hay and grain.” 

If the practice has become an es- 
tablished habit, it may be hard for our 
correspondent to stop this sow from 
eating her young. If she eats them 
because she has a craving for some- 
thing which she does not get in her 
feed, the habit may be stopped by 
changing the ration, so that the miss- 
ing materials will be supplied. Our 
correspondent does not say what kind 
of grain nor how much he is feeding. 
The alfalfa hay is good, but it is prob- 
ably not enough to furnish sufficient 
muscle and bone building material. 
Some hog breeders claim that too 
much alfalfa hay to brood sows gives 
them a tendency to eat their young. 

As a general treatment, we suggest 
that the sow be allowed a grain mix- 


ture of twelve parts of corn to two of 
oi] meal or one of tankage. Allow her 
skim-milk if it is available, and feed 


grain enough to keep her in good con- 
dition. 

In order to get this sow in excel- 
lent condition, it might be a good idea 
to keep a tonic within her reach. A 
gzood one is three parts of Glauber’s 
salts, three parts of sal soda, three 
parts of copperas, three parts of char- 
coal, three parts of slaked lime, one- 
halt part of salt and one part of sul- 
phur. Thoroughly mix these ingredi- 
ents and keep the mixture in a shel- 
tered box where the sow can eat all 
wants. 

One of our Iowa subscribers wrote 
us a year or two ago that he had had 
sood success in treating cannibal 
sows by shutting each one in a pen 
by itself for a week before farrowing. 
In her milk or swill he gave her two 
tablespoonfuls of ordinary cooking 
soda every other day until three doses 
had been given. He said this treat- 
ment had cured his sows from eating 
chickens as well as pigs. 


Salt pork has been fed with good 


results to pig eating sows. The pork 
should be cut in slices and these giv- 
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PAIGE 


Model Glenwood “36’’—Electric light- 
ing and starting—$1275 


Model Brunswick “*25” 5-passenger — 
Electric lighting and starting—$975 


depend upon— 


And, withall— a car that is 
- economical in operation and 
upkeep. 
Investigate the Paige along 
these lines— 


Judge it alongside of cars 
costing twice as much and 
you will find that it measures 
up to the high priced stand- 
ard in beauty and finish, in 
roominess and power and in 
the essential features of con- 
struction that mark the car 
of high quality. 

Take for instance the large unit elec- 
tric starting and lighting equipment 
—the multiple disc cork insert 


HE car that you want on the farm is the car that 
represents a full dollar of actual value for every 
dollar of selling price. 


A car that is good to look at—well designed— 
big and roomy and powerful— 


A car that you can be proud of—and that you can 


A car that will take you and your family anywhere 
—and bring you back again. 


clutch, the silent chain drive to mo- 
tor shaft—money can’t buy any bet- 
ter equipment than this— and the 
same high grade construction marks 
every detail of the car. 

Then look into the company back of 
thecar and you will find a thoroughly 
sound organization with no bonded 
or other indebtedness on which it 
has to pay interest —no excessive 
capitalization: on which it has. to 
earn dividends—no heavy overhead 
expense of any kind to eat up its 
income. 

Nothing to do or worry about but 
just to build cars and put every 
possible dollar’s worth of value into 
them, 

Is it any wonder that Paige cars are 
continually selling faster than we 
can produce them? 


Hunt up the nearest Paige.dealer and 
investigate this remarkable car—write 
us if there isn’t a dealer near you. 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company <p, —- ; 


201 McKinstry Street, Detroit, Michigan " 
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en to her one at a time until she has 
all she will eat. Many of our sub- 
scribers who have tried this treat- 
ment say that they have had no more 
trouble after adopting it. This treat- 
ment is especially valuable if the 
sow has begun to attack her pigs. 

The afterbirth should be removed 
from the pen as soon after the pigs 
are born as_ possible. Sometimes 
when the sow is allowed to eat this, 
she acquires an appetite for the pigs 
themselves, as the scent is much the 
same. The afterbirth should be bur- 
ied, burned or carried so far away 
that the sow can not smell it. 

If the sow begins to devour her 
young it has been suggested that the 
little fellows be smeared with kero- 
sene, crude oil or axle grease. The 
application should be very light, and 
not enough to reach the skin. We be- 
lieve the pork feeding is preferable, 
but this method might be used in case 
there is no pork on hand. 

If the sow begins to show signs of 
constipation before farrowing, give 
her a dose of two or three tablespoon- 
fuls of epsom salts. If oil meal is in 
the grain ration, there should be no 
constipation. For two or three days 
before farrowing, it is a good plan to 
substitute shorts for most of the corn. 
Give this in a slop with a little oil 
meal, but do not feed her anything for 
the first twenty-four hours after far- 
rowing. This is to help keep the ud- 
der from becoming congested with 
milk, if she produces more than the 
pigs will consume. Then she will not 
become so irritable when the pigs 
suck nor be so apt to attack them. To 
prevent abnormal conditions and pig 
eating, keep her healthy by providing 
plenty of exercise and then feeding a 
well balanced ration rich in muscle 
and bone forming materials. 
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Is Your Disc Harrow Flexible? 


Has It Spring Pressure? 


It must have both of these 
features to give even penetra- 
tion the full width of the har- 
row. 
the entire field a seed-bed 
that will give you the greatest 
yield. 


Is It a John Deere Disc Harrow? 


The John Deere Model ‘“‘B”’ is the only flexible 
spring pressure disc harrow on the market. 


It is flexible because each gang worksindependently 
Only that part passing over an obstruc- 
tion is raised out of the ground. 
angled so that in hillside work orin overlapping there 
isnotendency of harrow tocrowd towardsthebottom. 


Its patented third lever with powerful pressure 
springenables youto givethe desired pressureoninner 
ends of gangs to either cut out dead furrows or culti- 
vate overridges without burying harrow in thecenter. 


Frame and stub pole steel, riveted; pivoted tongue 
truck, high grade, keen cutting steel discs with hard 
maple bearings and scrapers that are independently 
adjustable, removable and replaceable make the 
Model “B” the most efficient disc harrow. 

Use a Model “‘B’”’ both before and after plowing. Write us for 


free booklet ‘‘Bigger Crops from Better Seed-Beds”’. 
why. Ask for package No. F 2: 


Ask John Deere, Moline, Illinois 


Such a harrow makes 


Each gang can be 


It tells you 
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Inbreeding 

A Pennsylvania subscriber writes: 

“What is the effect of inbreeding 
among horses and cattle? Does it 
necessarily either help or harm the 
offspring? For instance, if a stallion 
and mare which are first cousins are 
bred together, what would be the ef- 
fect of this inter-relation on the colt? 
Is such inbreeding regarded as help- 
ful or harmful to the progeny?” 

In the establishment of most of our 
improved breeds of stock, inbreeding 
was used in the closest way. In the 
establishment of the best families of 
early Short-horns, brother was bred 
to sister, sire to daughter, mother to 
son, and in some cases this excess 
ively close inbreeding was continued 
for generation after generation. Some 
of the best of our modren hog breed- 
ers have continued to use a very simn- 
ilar policy. The master breeders al- 
most always use inbreeding more or 
less. The average breeder, however, 
who attempts to use inbreeding often 
makes a disastrous failure. 

If two individuals are extremely 
good in all respects, and if they come 
from a good ancestry, it is no disad- 
vantage if they are related. On the 
contrary, the fact of their relation- 
ship seems to intensify their strong 
points in the offspring, and makes the 
offspring especially prepotent. That 
is the reason why the best breeders. 
dealing with unusually good animals, 





which have few or no weak points in | 


common, make such a success of the 
practice. 
ma's which have some serious weak 
ness in common, are bred together, 
the bad point intensified. If that 
weak point happens to be one of con- 
stitution, or fertility, inbreeding will 
result in destruction of the 


is 


Soo 
strain. 

Our general advice to the average 
breeder is to avoid inbreeding alto- 
gether. A man, though, who has made 
a special study of the subject, end 
who knows the anim™a’s with which he 
is dealing, and th ‘ir pecestors, 
often use inbreeding with brilliant r-- 
sults. 

Our correspondent need not be 
afraid of breeding together a stallion 
and mare which are first cousins, pro- 
vided they have no serious weakness- 
es in common. 


Getting a Stand of Alfalfa 


n Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Il am interested in growing alfalfa, 
and [ have been experimenting with 
this for three years, but have not yet 
been able to secure a stand. I have 
used soil from an experiment station, 
and also some of the prepared culture. 


I would like to know if soil from an 
altalfa field contains germs sufficient 
to properly inoculate other soil. I 
went to seed about thirty acres to al- 


falfa this year, and I am thinking of 
sowing by the first of June or prob- 
ably the fifteenth of May, with a nurse 
crop. It is so dry in July and August 
that it does not germinate well, and 
the young plants grow so slowly that 
when winter comes they do not have 
sufficient roots to go through the ex- 
treme cold weather. For this section, 
what would you suggest as a nurse 
crop, and how much per acre?” 

We should not use a nurse crop at 
all under the conditions suggested 
by our correspondent. Prepare the 
seed bed, plowing the ground as early 
as possible, and disk and harrow at 
least once a week to kill all the weeds. 
Then sow the alfalfa in early June. 
If a nurse crop is used, it will simply 
take that much moisture from the 
young alfalfa and will be of no benefit 
to it. With regard to inoculation, the 
same mail which brought this inquiry 
brought a report from a Nebraska cor- 
respondent, who writes: 

“Regarding inoculation of alfalfa, I 
noticed your article in a recent issue, 
in answer to a Missouri correspond- 
ent’s inquiry. If dry, fine dirt be put 
into the large hopper of a press drill, 
with alfalfa seeding, and the grass 
seeding attachment, it will work like 
a charm. It takes only one bushel to 
the acre in this way. Shut the feeder 
clear off. The dirt, if fine, will run 
anvhow. I inoculated thirty-four acres 
this way two years ago, and did a per- 
fect job. Do not keep the dirt dry too 
long before using. It must be screened 
to take out roots and sticks.” 

If our correspondent can 


get dirt 


from a field which is growing alfalfa 


can | 


When, however, related ani- | 








successfully, or, lacking this, if he can 
get earth from the roadside or other 
place where sweet clover is growing 
well, he ought to be able in this way 
to furnish the inoculation. 


Pasture Problem 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have four acres seeded in rye 
last fall for hog pasture. I would like 
to know if by sowing grass seed in 
the spring and harrowing it there is 


any likelihood of damaging the rye. 
Do you think I could get a permanent 


pasture started in this way. What 
kind of pasture does orchard grass 
make? I was thinking of mixing tim- 


othy, clover and orchard grass togeth- 
er. If so, what percentage of each 
would you use? Do you thinka little 
rape mixed with these other grasses 
would be of benefit to hogs to feed on 
while the grass is getting started?” 
Orchard grass seed is more expen- 
sive than timothy, and it takes nearly 
twice as many pounds to secure a 
stand. As a pasture grass, however, 
orchard grass has advantages which 
are not possessed by timothy. It 
comes on earlier in the spring and 
seems to withstand grazing better. It 
is not, however, so palatable after the 
heads begin to form. Orchard grass 
closely pastured down is excellent. 
We suggest that our correspondent do 
not use any great quantity of orchard 
grass except as an experiment on ac- 
count of the high price of the seed. 
Expense not considered, an excel- 
lent mixture for our correspondent 
to seed would be fifteen pounds of or- 
chard grass, five pounds of timothy, 
and eight pounds of clover per acre. 
For the most part, however, he had 
best depend upon ten pounds of tim- 





othy and six to ten pounds of clover 
for an acre’s seeding. This might be 
put on just before the frost goes out, 
or it might be.harrowed in on the rye 
as soon as the ground gets dry enough. 
For the sake of the hogs, it would be 
a good plan to mix a little rape with 
the clover and timothy. For the sake 
of the permanent pasture, however, it 
would be better to leave the rape out. 





Value of Manure Handled in 
Different Ways 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Have any of the experiment sta- 
tions compared the value of manure 
hauled out once a week with manure 
which is left in the pile from spring 
to fall, or from fall to spring? I haul 
my manure out every week from fall 
until spring, but most of my neigh- 
bors do not approve of this practice. 
Where should manure be hauled, on 
the spring plowing, or on the fall 
plowing? All of the spring plowing 
around here goes into corn.” 

Manure in the ordinary barnyard 
loses rapidly in all kinds of plant 
food. Chemists’ analyses indicate that 
this loss may, amount at the end of 
three months to nearly a third of the 
total value, and at the end of six 
months to almost one-half. In an Ohio 
experiment, they compared manure 
which had stood out in the barnyard 
for several months with manure that 
was hauled out fresh from the stalls 
and found that the fresh manure was 


worth about $1 more per ton for in- 
creasing crop yields than the yard 
manure. This was the average of 


thirteen years’ experimenting. 
Some farmers claim that if manure 
is hauled out fresh, the weather will 





cause it to lose much of its fertility 
before it can be plowed under and 
crops grown. On very hilly land this 
might possibly be the case, but ordi- 
narily there is very little loss in fer. 
tility when manure is hauled out ag 
soon as made. Theoretically and 
practically, the hauling of manure as 
soon as made has proved to be best, 
except under very unusual conditions, 
It really makes but very little dif. 
ference where the manure is hauled, 
on spring plowed or on fall plowed 
land. In a very dry season there igs 
danger of plowing under large quan: 
tities of horse manure in the spring, 
Ordinarily, we prefer to put manure 
on land which is to go in corn the fol- 
lowing season or else on meadow. 





Barley vs. Oats, Spring Wheat 
and Spring Rye 

For several years past we have been 
urging the growing of barley as a sub- 
stitute for oats, pointing out that un- 
der average conditions barley will yield 
more pounds per acre of muscle build- 
ers and fat formers than oats. In On- 
tario, Canada, they have been compar- 
ing barley with oats, spring wheat and 
spring rye for twelve years. As an 
average for that time they found that 
the barley yielded 2,585 pounds, the 
oats 2,499, the spring wheat 1,882, and 
the spring rye 1,673 pounds per acre. 
The most recent analyses indicate that 
a pound of barley is about equal to 1.3 
pounds of oats so far as fat formers 
are concerned, and that in muscle 
builders the two feeds are practically 
equal. It would seem worth while for 
us to pay a little more attention to the 
growing of feeding barley in the corn 
belt. 
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Does Your Farm Land 


Yield A Good Income? 








ULLETIN No. 41 of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, says :— 


“Unless the price of corn becomes much higher for the 
next period of years, a pronounced increase in the 
value of land in this region cannot be expected.” 


This statement refers to lands in the cornbelt of 
lowa, Illinois and Indiana, and was made after a careful 
study by experts for the government. 


Before investing any more money in farm lands, you 
should consider buying Municipal Bonds, which we offer 
to yield from 4} to 5 per cent. 
shows that farms leased to tenants average their owners 
only 3} per cent return on the amount invested, figured 
on present land values. 


If you wish information, clip out the following 
coupon and mail it to us with your name and address: 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882. 
HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


The government report 


Incorporated 1907 








Name 


Harris Trust & Savines Bank 

Please send me, free of charge, a copy of 

Bulletin No. 41, Dep’t of Agriculture, and your 
booklet “Why Bonds are Safe Investments.” 





Address 


W-1 
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An Automobile Vacation 


(Continued from page 3.) 


or less, so it was simply out of the 
question to carry the luggage and 
camp outfit, too. 

The trailer solved the difficulty. It 
is a light frame box four feet wide and 
eight feet long, mounted on rubber- 
tired wheels about like heavy baby 
carriage wheels, but low like automo- 
pile wheels. The tires are two-inch 
solid rubber just like heavy rubber 
puggy tires. The w heels run on roller 
bearings just :ike the tront wheels of 


an automobile and on the same kind of 











the uprights, and a floor cloth under 
all of it; a grub box built in the back 
end of the trailer; a little ice box in 
the front corner; a camp cooking out- 
fit, including an iron frame to set over 
a fire on the ground; a couple of ham- 
mocks and some swing rope for the 
children; a folding table and some 
folding chairs; an extra can each of 
oil, gasoline and hard oil; a camp ax; 
a spade, and a few extra paris or re- 
pairs, which we thought we might pos- 
sibly need for the car. 








Mostly Fords Instead of Bridges in Many Sections. 


an axle. The springs are the regular 
half-elliptic type. There is a short 
ongue in front, about two feet long, 
hich fastens by ordinary clevis pin to 
in eye bolt which goes through the 
| »d cross frame of the car. 

The trailer itself weighs 340 pounds, 
cnd we had about 600 pounds of ioad 
on it. We had a tarpaulin spread over 








This doesn’t make as big a load as it 
sounds like. It all went in the trailer 
under the tarpaulin and there was 
plenty of room. Of course, we had the 
ordinary tools for the car, but they 
were carried in the tool box under the 
running board. We carried one extra 
tire, which you will notice hung up 
behind. We didn’t have a bit of car 








A Camp Among the Oaks. 


the entire outfit to keep out dust, mud 
and rain. On good roads it did not 
seem to add anything to speak of to 
the pull of the car, but of course on 
bad roads and sand and mud and on 
bad hills we knew we had it, but even 
then I don’t believe it pulled any hard- 
er than the same load would have 
pulled if on the car, and it certainly 
made more room and more comfort- 
able riding in the car and wasn’t so 
hard on our fires’ and springs. 

For outfit we had half-a dozen suit 
cases filled with clothing;..eight com- 
forts or blankets? a “lightweight; wa- 
terproof, two-room tent of the rope 


ridge type ‘with jointed~steet poles. for 








trouble while we were gone and didn’t 
need any of our repairs we took along. 
We had a little tire trouble but not 
very much. 

We didn’t try to do any fast driving 
or make any records. We only figured 
on making about a hundred miles a 
day. When you drive more than that, 
it begins to be hard work. We didn’t 
try to drive fast. I don’t believe in 
fast driving anyway. When I first got 
this car I had a curiosity to see how 
fast it would run, so I put it up to fifty 
miles an-hour for a ways, but half a 


- mile of that was enough to. satisfy me, 


and ordinarily I jog a’ong at about fif- 
teen to twenty miles ‘an‘hour. Thetast 








No Hill Too Steep 
No Sand Too Deep 


HE twelfth year of Jackson automobiles brings us three great 
models, ranging from a really wonderful four-cylinder value at 
; $1385 to a big, high-powered ‘‘Six’’ at $2150. 
of comparison these three models are /eaders. 


TORT 


power, unusual comfort and their elaborate equipment, then consider 
the long Jackson record of superior mechanical construction and you 
will understand w/y the 1914 Jackson leads the way. 


A typical Jackson value 


By every basis 
Consider their size, 
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Jackson“Majestic’$1885 


Long stroke, four-cylinder motor, 
45-horse power, electric cranking. 
Wheel base 124 inches. Tires 86 x 4. 
Full elliptic spring suspension front 
and rear. Full floating rear axle. 
I:xtra roomy body. Wide seats, wide 
doors, 10-inch cushions. Completely 
equipped. 





Capital City Carriage Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE CO., 


The “Olympic Forty” $1385 


Electric Cranking and Lighting — Complete Equipment 


Long stroke, full.40-horse power motor, full elliptic springs both 
front and rear; wheel base 115 inches; 34x4 inch tires. 
equipment includes mohair top, top hood, ventilating windshield; 
speedometer, gasoline gauge on dash, Firestone demountable rims, 
extra rim, tire holder, foot rail, coat rail, pump, tools and jack. 
Electric cranking, electric lights and electric horn. 


1507 E. Main St., 





Regular 


Jackson“Sultanic” $2150 


Long stroke, six-cylinder motor, 55- 
horse power, electric cranking. Wheel 
bas-, seven passenger, 138-inches; five 
passenger,182-inches. Tires,36x4%, Full 
elliptic spring suspension front and 
rear. Full floating rear axle, ball bear- 
ing throughout. Completely equipped, 
Seven passenger model, $2390. 
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JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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resisting. 
nary woods or other materials 


eells containing a remarkable preservative. 
dinary wood-rotting fungi can grew in Redwood. 


things give you a silo that is prac 
scientifically the principles of sky 
of walls, blow-downs, tilting or 
owners of Saginaw Redwood Silos. 


The Saginaw Spline-Dowel 


is a steel] plate inserted 
to lock the stave sec- 
tions in four places, 
It makes an air-tight 
joint between staves. 
Two spline-dowels in 
each stave unite the 
adjoining staves pre- 
venting any shifting or 
tilting of staves; pre- 
vents the staves buckl- 
ing; makes a solid, 
rigid, united wall. 





every Saginaw Silo. 
Knowa 
from silo owners. 


107 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





wood especially for silos. Redwood will not shrink or swell ‘ f ; 
Redwood gives the superior silage qualities of wood and has none of the faults of or | 


You build permanent when you build of Redwood. 
i This protects Redwood from rot and decay 
The even structure of Redwood—the way nature hag 
shaped its growth, with its close layers of wood cells—prevents shrinking and swelling 
Its freedom from pitch gives Redwood fire-resisting qualities. Searching government 
tests and investigations testify to the wonderful durability of Kedwood, 


THE SAGINAW REDWOOD SILO 


The permanence of Redwood and Saginaw Steel-Built_construction—these two 
i tically indestructible. 
yseraper construction. 
slipping of staves, or poor silag@ are unknown to 


Saginaw Redwood Silos are made by the largest and most 
successful builders of silos. 1 
building better silos, from giving dollar for dollar value in 


ut the Saginaw Silo before you build. Get the facts 
The Saginaw Silo will pay for itself the 
first year in feeding your stock fine, clean, succulent ~~ 

See Saginaw Agent in your county. He is silo-wise. He 
will give you expert silo irformation. Write for Silo book No. 
Tell us how many head of stock you have. 


THE Mc CLURE COMPANY 


(Formerly Farmers Handy Wagon Co.) 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Because Redwood is the most permanent wood that exists. Nature seems to have made Red- ) 


Tt does not rot or decay. It is fire~ 


Scattered throughout Redwood are little 
None of the ore 


% 











The Saginaw Silo applies 


Decay, cave-ins, crumbling 


This leadership comes from 


OES MOINES, IA. 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 











day on the way home we let out a 
notch or two and drove from Kansas 
City home in one day, 183 miles, Lut 


that was the only fairly long day’s 
drive we made in the whole trip. 
We always carried plenty of pro- 


visions, and of course, could buy more 
at the towns we went through. We 
were prepared at any time to camp on 
short notice and stay two or three 
days in a place if necessary, and were 
independent to go anywhere we pleased. 
We cooked over a fire on the ground 
with an iron frame set over it to hold 
the cooking dishes. Last year we tried 
an oil stove, but it wouldn’t work. A 
camp fire is nicer anyway and seems 
more like camping out. 

Where are we going next year? I 
don’t know. We haven’t made any 
plans yet. One trip I have talked 
about and never made yet is up into 
the big piney woods of northern’ Min- 
nesota. That is another country we 
We. have en- 
Oklahoma, Kansas, 


have never seen yet. 
joyed Colorado, 








Nebraska and the Ozarks very much, 
and we may go back to some of them 
next or we may go north. We won’t 
worry about it until we are about ready 
to start. Then we will where 
we are going to go. That is the way I 
like to do; not worry about it before- 
hand, but just jeg along until we are 


decide 


about ready to start and then decide 
where we want to go. 
Baby Ruth is a splendid traveler. 


She enjoyed the trip as much as any- 
one. Ordinarily, you would think it @ 
hard proposition to take a six-months- 
old baby on a trip of this kind, but I 
believe Ruth enjoyed every minute of 


it. She came back like the rest of us, 
brown, fat, happy and ready to go 
again. 





It is well to put up a supply of ice 
for summer. It is the one crop which 
does not exhaust the fertility of the 


soil. The cost of harvesting it need 
net be much. 
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Favors Farm Credit 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have seen a number of objections 
raised against the proposed rural 
credit system now before congress— 
and some by papers that should offer 
congratulations and extend a helping 
hand instead of throwing stones at it. 
Some of the objections that are hurled 
at it are: 

That if the government should ini 
tiate that and stand sponsor for it, 
that would be paternalism, and should 
be frowned down. 

That if the government were to go 
into partnership with farmers in a ru- 
ral credit business, that would be so- 
cialism, which would be even more 
objectionable than the first. 

That if a rural credit system similar 
to the landschaft of Germany were in- 
augurated, it would have a tendency 
to inflate land values and cause land 
speculation. 

That, in order to have a system like 
that become operative. it would be 
necessary for each member in a mea- 
sure to become liable for the debts 
and obligations of the landshafts ve- 
rein, and the American farmers 
“would not stand for that.” 

That if any farm credit is needed, 
it would be the German system of 
Raifeisen banks of personal credit, 
instead of the landschaft system. 

Now, as to the first—paternalism— 
there is nothing to be alarmed about. 
There is nothing in the proposed mea- 
sure that would come near being pa- 
ternalism. What is asked for, as I 
understand it, is a governmental su- 
pervision similar to the superintend- 
ing of national banks; for Uncle Sam 
to act as a referee. Farmers do not 


ask for direct government aid, but 
would like an opportunity to help 
themselves, with someone appointed 


by the government as guide to inspire 
confidence. But why go into hysterics 
about that “paternalism” anyway? 
The government carries on a number 


of enterprises direct, and we think 
nothing of it. The government car- 
Ties our mails, and who would dare 


advocate turning it over to private en- 
terprise? Lately the government has 
gone into the express business on a 
small scale, and Uncle Samuel looked 
upon all he had done. and “Behold, it 
was very good.” Would Walaces’ 
Farmer or any farm paper risk advo- 
cating the repeal of the parcel post? 
One of our Nebraska senators op- 
posed it for fear it might hurt the 
express business, but since it has gone 
into effect, he does not evn dare to 
Taise a whimper. And even then he 
is in danger of having his toga re- 
moved from him at the end of his 
term. There is now talk of the gov- 
ernment taking over the entire ex- 
press and the telephone business in 
the not-distant future, and the people 
don’t seem to be alarmed over it. The 
government dug a ditch from ocean to 
ocean, something no private individ- 
ual could have done, for the mere im- 
mensity of it, and. “Behold, it is very 
good.” So that paternalism is more 
of a bug-a-boo that they want to set 
up as a scare-crow to frighten away 
impending progress. However, if that 
paternalism is framed to enrich some 
private concern, then it is all right. 
For instance, the government has 
gone into the banking business on a 
small scale. People loan money to 
the government at two per cent which 
it in turn loans to the banks at four 
per cent, and the banks loan it to 
farmers at eight per cent. A _ geo- 
metrical progression. I suppose that 
is what Senator Aldrich and Henry 
Clews would call sound finance. But 
if the government should loan it to 
the farmer direct at whatever secur- 
ity, that would be wild-cat and dan- 
gerous business. “Whom the Lord 
loveth, he chastiseth.”” I suppose that 
Uncle Sam loves the farmer, for he 
certainly puts it onto him in this deal. 

As for the second objection, that of 
socialism, for the government to go 
into partnership with the farmer in a 
loan and banking deal, I never heard 
any mention of it, and I believe those 
papers could omit that from their ed- 
itorial pages. What farmers do want 
is an opportunity to help themselves 
with Uncle Sam as referee for confi- 
dence that the money may be kept at 
home instead of sending it to New 
York, and thus remove one of the ten- 
@encies for panics. During the panic 
of 1907-1908 the eastern banks were 
full of money, yet they ordered a panic 














a. 8 : 
and we farmers lost heavily, while | be sections of country where no or- 


some corporations made 
the deal. That picture is still vividly 
on our minds. 

As to the third objection, that if a 
landschaft verein system of credit 
were instituted, it would lead to infla- 
tion, ete. According to the German 
landschaft system, none but bonafide 
resident land holders are eligible to 
membership. A man in the city or 
town would have a hard time borrow- 
ing money in the landschaft to specu- 
late in land. Let me here add a few 
words in regard to the meaning of 
“Jandschaft.” There is nothing mys- 
terious about it, simply a rural com- 
munity, preferably of contiguous ter- 
ritory, such as a township, two or 
three townships, or two or three coun- 
ties, banded together under mutual 
concession for one purpose or anoth- 
er; and in this instance it is for the 
purpose of mutual credit. So a land- 
schaft verein is a rural community or 
union to stand by and help each other. 
A man sitting in the office would have 
a hard time convincing people he is a 
rural community man. 

Now would it enhance the value of 
land? Anything that will improve the 
condition or lessen the expense will 
make the holding of such more valu- 
able, whether that be land or other 
property; and if it is a crime to advo- 
cate anything to lessen the expense 
and burden of the farmer, thereby 
making his land a more desirable 
property to hold, then I plead guilty. 

Would it lea dto speculation? If 
those safeguards are observed here 
as abroad, speculation would bea neg- 
ligible quantity, for the reason that a 
person must be an actual land resi- 
dent before he can share the benefits. 

Now as to the liabilty part. It is 
contended that if a landschaft verein 
were organized, each member would 
in a measure be liable for the debts 
of the organization, and the American 
farmer “would not stand for it.” There 
is nothing in that liability part to be- 
come frightened over. Is not each 
member of a company or a corpora- 
tion liable for debts and often in such 
a manner that one member may swin- 
dle away the entire concern, which 
certainly could not happen in this 
ease, since all together could only be 
liable for a small portion of one man’s 
shortcomings. I take it for granted 
there are more persons than one hold- 
ing stock in Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
they rely upon each other’s honor and 
business integrity. Surely there are 
some honest people in this world. We 
have here in this state a number of 
mutual insurance companies, and I 
myself belong to one, and have be- 
longed for the last fifteen years. It is 
still doing finely, and probably will 
until kingdom come. We have here a 
local mutual company of my own and 
three adjoining counties—a _ veri- 
table landschaft, doing a _ splendid 
business, or really no business at all 
—just paying their losses as they oc- 
cur, as authorized by law, and the 
$200,000 officers of the old stock com- 
panies have to hunt new fields. What 
do you think would happen if some 
representative of an old-line company 
should walk in on them at their meet- 
ing and tell them they ought to dis- 
band, as they are taking too much 
risk? I really believe they would not 
take the advice. 

The last objection I will answer is 
that of opposing the landschaft, say- 
ing that if any credit system is need- 
ed it would be the German Raifeisen 
system instead of the landschaft— 
that if a person’s credit is good, he 
can borrow enough money without it. 
That latter part is probably true if 
we take conditions as they are, which 
reminds me of one of the meetings of 
the Farmers’ Congress, at Chicago, 
when the speaker told them that such 
a thing as a farmers’ codperative 
credit organization is not necessary. 
When he was asked whether he would 
loan money at four to five per cent for 
ten, twenty or thirty years, he replied 
that he was not posing as a philan- 
thropist. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of credit as that of lessening the 
farmer’s burden which is under con- 
sideration, and the landschaft system 
would certainly be the easiest to be- 
gin with. After the landschaft system 
is once under way, and there is de- 
mand for the Raifeisen system, why, 
very well, let it come. But why throw 
stones at the landschaft system, which 
is before congress now, in the hope 
of defeating both? 

In conclusion, let me say there may 


millions in | 





ganizing for mutual good is necessary, 
and if such be the case, there would 
be no compulsion to join in one or an- 
other. But why throw obstacles in 


| the way of those who are trying to 


free themselves of the loaning compa- 
nies? Furthermore, if the money can 
be kept at home, there would not be 
much inducement for Wall street to 
order a panic. 
A. G. MODEROW. 
Nebraska. 





Share Rent Arrangemont 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice your article on share ar- 
rangement for renting land. This is 
the way we arrange things, on the 
half and half basis. Our principal in- 
come is from hogs, and each of us is 
furnishing half of the brood sows. I 
furnish horses and implements, and 
what else is needed to run the farm, 
while the landlord furnishes half of 
the feed for the horses and gives me 
a place for garden and chickens. I 
have two cows and he has two cows, 
but we are to get all the profit from 
butter, milk and poultry. 

Ww. J. V. 


Mills County, Iowa. 





Try Goats 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a subscriber to your in- 
teresting farm paper now for over a 
year. Will explain first that I am not 
a farmer, but an “agriculturist.” Pos- 
sibly you don’t know the difference. 
The farmer makes his money on the 
farm, and spends it in town, while the 
agriculturist makes his money in 
town and spends it on the farm. 

I read the inquiries of those seeking 
knowledge, and find great interest and 
some very valuable information. Now 
I want to ask someone a most vital 
question, and if it can be satisfactorily 
answered, it will not only help me out 





greatly, but lots of my neighbors. I 
am much interested in silos and silage. 
They are putting most anything in 
them and getting great results. Now 
what I want to know is if any of your 
subscribers have ever tried convert- 
ing post oak runners and sprouts into 
silage? If I can only get this to work, 
I can put up feed enough on my place 
to make me rich. They never fail to 
come up in abundance. Last sum- 
mer’s drouth did not affect them. 
Neither is it too wet or too cold or too 
hot. In fact, they are never a failure, 
but always yield abundantly. If any 
of your real farmer subscribers can 
help me out on this and I make a suc- 
cess of it, will willingly send him the 
first steer I fatten on it, and pay all 
parcel post charges. 
ED V. WILLIAMS. 
Missourt. 





Our correspondent should 
goats—not a silo.—Editor. 


Pulling Posts 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To pull fence posts in the spring 
when the ground is soft, with a team, 
take a log chain about ten feet long, 
give the chain three or four wraps 
around the post, with the end hooked 
to the double-tree on the bottom of 
the wrap on post, and hold to the oth- 
er end, and out comes the post. 

G. W. FEASTER. 


Remarks: 
use Angora 





Missouri. 


Vaccinating Pregnant Sows 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Quite a number that had vaccinated 
their sows all the way from two weeks 
to two months after being bred are 
now reporting a very unsatisfactory 
pig crop, the greater number born 
dead, and others too weak to suck. 
This substantiates the veterinarians’ 
advice. I am grateful for — reply. 


“de 





South Dakota. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Quality, Service and Lower Cost Mileage 
for Goodrich Tire Users 


Goodrich Unit Molding is really 
the original “Safety First” idea 
in tire construction. Safety must 


It must be made into the tire. Good- 
tich Tires are built on a foundation of 


The quality of Goodrich Tires today 
is the standard by which all high grade 
tires are judged. This is because they 
represent the perfection of tire-making 


The user of Goodrich Tires gets the 
utmost in service and mileage, because 
each tire wears as a unit—every part 


Goodrich 
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Fresh Manure vs. Well Rotted 


Manure 


A Missouri correspondent writes: . 

“There is a livery stable in town 
which has quite a lot of manure that 
they are offering for sale. This ma- 
nure is cleaned from tne stalls and 
thrown outdoors each day. I notice 
one or two stacks of it which seem to 
have been there for some time, as the 
straw in it is well rotted. The other 
manure seems. to be new, and has 
quite a lot of straw in it. Which ma- 
nure is better, and what is the esti- 
mated value of it per wagon-load? The 
wagou bed is 36 inches wide, 26 inches 
deep, and 10 feet long. This manure 
is for comparatively thin land which 
has been in clover two years and will 
be in corn this year.” 





If we were buying manure, we would | 


rather take the well 
fresh manure at the same price. Well 
rotted manure spreads more evenly, 
and the plant food in it is more quick- 
ly available. The process of rotting 
destroys many weed seeds. The ex- 
act value of rotted manure as com- 
pared with fresh manure depends toa 
considerable extent upon whether or 
not rainwater has leacned much of the 
fertility out of the rotted manure. If 
the rotted manure is in such a loce- 
tion that the rain has not leached it 
too badly, then we would give it a val- 
uation of 50 cents or $1 more per ton. 
Otherwise, except for the greater ease 
in handling the rotted manure, we 
would just as soon have the fresh. 
During ten years of actual experiment 
in Canada, they found that, pound for 
pound, rotted manure and-fresh ma- 
nure were practically equal in the pro- 
duction of barley, wheat, oats, and sil- 
age corn. 
Chemists’ analyses indicate that, 
pound for pound, rotted manure is 
generally slightly richer than fresh 
manure, although if much leaching has 
occurred, the fresh manure may be the 
richer. Experiments in Ohio on rath- 
er thin land indicated that by the in- 
crease in the yield of corn, oats, and 
hay, a ton of good manure had a value 
of about $3. In these Ohio experi- 
ments they found that manure applied 
at the rate of eight tons per acre once 
every four years, resulted in an in- 
crease ‘per ton of from two to three 
bushels of corn, one to two bushels of 
wheat, and from one to two hundred 
pounds of hay. On average corn belt 
soil, we would not expect manure to 
have so great a value. Nevertheless, 
on all except the very richest, it 
should be worth at least $1 a ton. 





Broom Corn 


A northern Missouri correspondent” 
writes: 

“Myself and some of my neighbors 
are interested in growing fancy broom 
corn. I see nothing in your paper re- 
garding this crop, and since we are 
beginners, would like some informa- 
tion. What I would like to know most 
is the acreage and condition of the 
crop in this and other states. I would 
also like to know concerning prices.” 

Two-thirds of the broom corn crop 
is grown in Oklahoma, and most of 
the remainder comes from Kansas and 
Illinois. Ten years aga Illinois pro- 
duced most of the broom corn, but the 
center of production has now shifted 
to southwestern Kansas and Okla- 
homa. This dry western country has 
Many advantages over the corn belt. 
The weather at harvest time is much 
more favorable to the production of a 
g00d quality of brush; land is lower 
in price, nad there are not so many 
other profitable crops to compete with 
broom corn. Moreover, broom corg 
sells at a higher price per pound than 
any other farm crop, and can be 
grown at a profit further away from 
the railway. On account of all these 
things, it would seem inadvisable to 
grow any large amount of broom corn 
in the corn belt proper. Illinois is not 
growing half the broom corn now that 
she grew ten years ago, and no doubt 
she would not grow as much as she is 
frowing at present if it were not for 
the fact that her growers by long ex- 
perience have learned the ins and 
outs of the trade, and are able to make 
a good profit even though natural con- 
ditions are not quite so favorable as 
in the west. The western district de- 
pends quite largely upon Illinois for 
their best seed, the reason being that 
broom corn readily crosses with kafir 
corn, sorghum, milo, etc., and it is 
therefore hard to get pure seed except 


rotted than the | 








in a part of the country where the sor- 
ghums are not commonly grown. 

The prices of broom corn vary a 
great deal from year to year. Some- 
times they are as low as $50 a ton, 
but they may go as high as $150. 

Broom corn is quite easily grown, 
but the broom corn business is a good 
one for the average corn belt farmer 
to stay out of, unless he is prepared to 
give it a large share of his attention. 
In order to produce the best quality 
of broom corn, it is necessary to build 
@ shed equipped with racks for stor- 


age. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 174, which 
may be had upon application to the 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., gives general 
information as to the best methods of 
handling the broom corn crop. 





Comments From the Daily 
Mail 


The correspondence during the sub- | 
scription season is a matter of unfail- | 


ing interest to us. Here, for example, 
is a Nebraska farmer who sends in a 
three-year subscription, and_ states 
that on account of the high price of 
hay, corn and other grain, the money 
he sends represents a real sacrifice, 
which, however. he is willing to en- 
dure because he can’t afford to do 
without the paper. There are many 





such, 
Another Nebraska correspondent 
writes: “Without meaning to flatter 


you, I like your paper for the reason 
that you not only write good farm 
articles, but articles that interest ev- 
ery man and woman who believes in 
keeping up to standard. I call these 
articles ‘character builders,’ and I be- 
lieve that this is the best that can be 
said of any farm paper.” 
“Character builders’—we like that 
term. It means a great deal to us, 
because we have the conviction that 
the people on the farm are of infi- 
nitely more importance than the farm 
itself; that the farms of the future 
will rise or fall in value in proportion 


to the character of the men who till | 


them; and, therefore, that the best 
way to build up the farm is to build 
up the children of the man who 
tills it. 





An Illinois subscriber who has 
moved to northern Iowa congratulates 
himself on the fact that he has bought 
as good land there for $100 an acre as 
he sold in Illinois for $150, and thinks 
there are good bargains yet to the 
proper buyer. He then adds: “I have 
read your paper for a number of years 
and consider it the next thing to a 
course at the agricultural college.” 

We have had a notion for a good 
while that possibly Wallaces’ Farmer 
was doing as much in the long run to 
build up agriculture as any agricul- 
tural college, and with the minimum 
of expense’ to the farmer. Of one 
thing we are sure, that there has been 
a great increase in the number of stu- 
dents at the various colleges in our 
territory because of the taste for agri- 
cultural knowledge that has been ac- 
quired by young people through read- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Another Illinois farmer writes: “I 
am sure the day is coming when we 
must farm better or else not farm 
at all.” 

This is a great and solemn truth; 
and the sooner farmers begin to real- 
ize it, the better. If you can’t make 
out as a farm owner because of lack 
of skill to manage the farm, then you 
must become a tenant: and if you 
can’t succeed as a tenant, become a 
hired hand. The same writer further 
says: “I have no doubt there come 
times when you are discouraged, and 
feel as if you are not doing any good; 
but every man who reads Wallaces’ 
Farmer is a different man ever after. 
He can’t help but be.” 

That is exactly what we are trying 
to do—to suggest ideas and experi- 
ences of which the mind of the reader 
can take hold and work them out for 
himself. We realize that men are not 
governed so much by reason as by 
suggestion. Hence, we seldom argue, 
but aim to suggest. 





Feeding should be done at regular 
periods, as cattle are creatures of hab- 
it, and soon learn when’ to expect their 
feed, 









































If the average Farmer isas shrewd 
a merchant as he is said to be—and we snow 
he is—the fact explains why so many 
Mitchell cars are in daz/y use on the farm. 


It is because the Mitchell is a 


sturdy and lasting proposition and may be 
maintained with maximum economy that the farmer 
finds it suited to his needs. When he buys it he re- 
alizes that he has made an investment which pays 
big dividends in efficiency. 


The car that does the most work, 


lasts the longest and can be kept up with 
the least expense for repairs, is the car that the Business 
Farmer needs and this we declare to be the Mitchell 
because years of experience have proved it definitely. 


The purpose of this advertise- 


ment is to request you Business Farmers to 
go at once to the nearest Mitchell dealer, examine 
the car carefully, take a ride in it and drive it yourself 
so as to get the personal feel and the personal touch. 
If it proves its merit it is the car you want. . That’s 
the on/y way to duy an automobile and the only 
real way to se// one. 





Equipment of All the Mitchell Models That is Included in the List Prices: 
Electric self-starter and generator—electric lights—electric horn—electric mag- 
netic exploring lamp—speedometer—Tungsten valves—mohair top and dust 
cover Jiffy quick-action side curtains—quick-action rain vision wind-shield— 
demountable rims with one extra—double extra tire carriers—Bair bow 
holders—license plate bracket—pump, jack and complete set of tools. 


Prices F. O. B. Racine 


MAD MUU AMOHOE 


Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 
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‘FLOUR CITY” TRACTORS } 


DT 


‘POWER AND ECONOMY 


Combined with staunch construction, simpticity and light weight are some 
of the strong points that have made the ‘Flour City” popular, and places it in 
advance of all others, as the most complete and practical of farm tractors. 

The ‘Flour City” line for 1914 consists of four sizes, viz: 15, 20,5), and 10 draw- 
bar horse-power, which gives you a power suitable for any size farm. They 
are the latestin traction engineering and embody more good, practical features 
than any other tractor on the market. 

If interested send for descriptive catalog. 


| KINNARD-HAINES CO. 


858 44th Ave. No. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The ‘*Flour City” line under 
persistent and conscientious 
development has made possi- 
= ble, practical and economical 
power farming. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Tile Drainage is the Goose 
that lays the Golden Egg 

ROPER drainage has often 

doubled the yicid per acre. 
It makes worthless land pro- 
duce good crops. It often 
saves a fourth to a half of 
the fertilizer bill. 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION DITCHER 


A perfect trench at one cut 
This machine reduces the cost of 
putting in tile drainage because it 
cuts down the cost of labor toalmost 
nothing. Drainage work that would 
reguire several men’s work for sev- 
eral weeks can be done in a few 
days with the help of the apt 
If you believe in being up-to-date 
and in using common-sense busi- 
ness methods on the farm, get the 
Buckeye proposition. 

Write today for the Buckeye 
book of facts No. 105 


The Buckeye Tractien Citcher Co. 
yma CKO 


nch Office: 
MASON CITY. IOWA 
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FREE TRIA SAVES 
30 \ oe 















National Rotary ene For Plows 


it may surprise you to know the low prices that we 
are quoting to the first ten farmers in each township 
on our famous Rotary Harrow Attachments for 
Plows, to quickly introduce them. We refund the 
purchase price and pay freight charges if not satis- 
factory. 25,000 in use and sales doubling each season. 

The new way of harrowing as you plow proved to 
the farmers last season that it saves time. labor and 
money in preparing the seed bed. Write us today for 
special introductory prices and circular C. 


NATIONAL HARROW CO., LeRoy, Iinots 
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The OVERLAND Packer a Mulcher 
Palverizes clods, fills and packs air spaces in the 
soil, levels and mulches the surface, makes a 
mellow, smooth, compact seed bed which holds 
the moisture and stimulates seed germination 
and growth. Pays for itself in one season. 
Is made of iron and lasts a lifetime. 
Write for circulars and prices. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Mead Cycle Co. Devt. 5113 Chicage 
as farm or ranch foreman, 


N WANTED married, no family, raised 


a farm, have had a year and a half at Iowa State 
ege and experience as foreman of 2240 acre ranch 
in South Dakota. Experience in treatment of Hog 


Cholera. Address F. J. PFAUTZ, 216 Cam- 
pus Avenue, Ames, Iowa. 
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Farming in the Far East 


By 
JAS. T. NICHOLS 




















Walking along 
one day, a band was seen, 
hind which was a long procession. 
My friend, the missionary, cried out: 
“A funeral, a funeral! . When a 
pino dies, he wants a band, and if 
the family or relations have enough 
money, they always have it.” As they 
came down the street playing a lively 
tune, it looked more like a circus than 
a funeral. This, evidently, was quite 
a prominent man, for not only was 
there a large band, but a long proces- 
son carromatas, but some people 
on foot. My friend said he had heard 
a funeral band playing our American 


coming be- 


Fili- 


of 


tune: “There'll Be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight.” 

I visited an old cemetery not far 
from the city. <A thick wall was 


around the grounds, and in this were 
hundreds of vaults. If a man is rich 
enough, he is put into one of these 
little openings, and it is sealed up and 
left for the number of years the mon- 
ey pays the rent. Before American 
possession, when the time ran out, 
they opened the vault, took the bones 
out, and threw them over the fence 
in a heap. One of the first things our 
people did was to bury the heaps of 
bones at the cemeteries. Of course, 
but few are able to afford a vault, 
even for a few years, so the bodies 
are buried like white people. Some 
of the monuments were quite fine. I 
visited one cemetery where on the 
tomb was written not only the name 
and age, but the disease the man died 
of. You can to this day tell how many 


then died of smallpox, cholera, or 
any other disease. 

One of the most interesting places 
I visited in Manila was the Bilibid 
prison. This prison covers an area 
of seventeen acres. and has more 
than fifty buildings. It is said to be 


the largest prison in the world. The 
buildings, many of them, are _ built 
around a circle. In the center of this 
circle is a tower where the watchman 
stands night and day. When the 
5,000 prisoners come from their shops 
at 4:30 in the afternoon, they are 
formed into companies, and go 
through an extended drill. This is all 
done while the prison band plays. I 
was allowed to go up into the tower 
during this drill, and it was a sight 
most wonderful to behold. Every 
company could be seen from the tow- 
er, but no company could see any but 
their own company. The whole 5,000 
men moved like great wheels in a 
great clock. They stood, they knelt, 
they lay down, they touched hands, 
they walked, they exercised, and did 
many other things, keeping time to 
the music. After this they marched 
to other quarters, and each man re- 
ceived his supper and then went to 
the dormitories. 

At this prison many reforms have 
been introduced, and the results are 
amazing. The lock step and corporal 
punishment and all such are un- 
Known. What a blesisng it would be 
if the Michigan state prison and oth- 
ers would copy some after the Bilibid 
prison. Cells for the prisoners have 
long since been done away with. The 
prisoners go in companies together 
in large dormitories. They visit and 
read and play and sing, having regu- 
lar hours for recreation and rest. 
These dormitories are sanitary and 
light, and air comes in from all sides. 
There are both day and night schools, 
and prisoners are placed there to re- 
form them and make them. worth 
something to humanity when they get 
out. Every prisoner in the institu- 
tion has the right to make a request 
to the director, and if charged with 
misconduct has the opportunity to 
submit everything possible in his de- 
fense. The prisoners are divided into 
three conduct classes, those of the 
first class having an average of not 
less than 90 per cent good conduct, 
the second class 80 per cent, and the 
third class below 80 per cent. When 
this classification was made, 80 per 
cent were in the third Class. Now 90 
per cent are in the first class. Vari- 
ous trades are taught the prisoners, 
and a man is not merely a part of a 
machine, as he is in our own prisons. 
Prisoners are trusted, and when one 
has earned the privilege, he is trans- 
ferred .o a colony belonging to the 


a street of Manila | Bureau of Prisoners, 
| culture, 
| is seven miles away. 
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‘up with 





the 
Prisoners having 
Bilibid 


etc., and 


been trained at the 
are 
the stigma of prison life is not brand- 
upon them. All honor is due to 
George N. Wolfe, the director of 
prison, and who is responsible for 
many of these reforms in prison life. 
He might well be called the “prison- 
ers’ friend.” 

In speaking of 
I do not wish to discuss the 
Catholic church. While this church 
has done much good, no doubt, it has 
also done some things not very com- 
plimentary. Some years ago, a priest 
by the name of Gregorio Aglipay 
pulled out from the Catholic church 
and organized the Iglesia Filipino In- 
dependent church. He must have 
been very popular, for the people 
flocked to him by the thousands, and 
he not only has a great following in 
Manila, but his churches are _ scat- 
tered all over the islands. One Fili- 
pino told the writer that he has half 
of the Catholics in the Philippines. I 
give this as his statement, however, 
and rather doubt it myself. One of 
the peculiarities of this man and his 
church, as I understand it, is that the 
idea of confessing one’s sins to the 
priest is abolished. People are taken 
into a room where there is an image 
of the Christ, and there they confess 
their sins to Him. Another peculiar- 
ity is that the saints are Filipinos— 
even the Virgin and the Christ Him- 
self are Filipinos. 

The largest protestant church in 
the Philippines is the Methodist. They 
entered in 1900. They now have, if I 


Mr. 
the 


religious conditions, 
Roman 


am correctly informed, 42 mission- 
aries, 153 chapels, 410 organized 
churches, 571 local ministers, 681 


preaching places, and 32,000 numbers. 
They also have some schools, hospi- 
tals, and a printing plant. They, too, 
have had their troubles. One promi- 
nent minister organized an independ- 
ent church, and has many followers. 

The Presbyterian people are next 
to the Methodists in point of mem- 
bership. They were the first protest- 
ant people to enter, and of course, to 
use the common expression, “got in 
on the ground floor.” They now have 
46 missionaries, 10 mission stations, 
with 10 local ordained ministers and 
12,000 members. The natives raise 
about $5,000 per year toward the sup- 
port of the work. They also have 
schools, hospitals and a printing out- 
fit. 

In point of number of members, the 
Christians come next, although sev- 
eral others entered before they did. 
They now have 13 missionaries, 3 
mission stations, 50 churches, and 
5,000 members. They also have 
schools for both boys and girls, do 
hospital work, and print a couple of 
monthly papers, one in English and 
the other in the native language. 

The Baptists were among the first 
on the ground, entering in 1900. They 
now have 32 missionaries, 60 church- 
es, and 4,000 members. They also 
carry on school and hospital work, 
have their own printing plant, etc. 

The United Brethren people entered 
in 1901, and have 9 missionaries, 24 
organized churches, and 1,700 mem- 


bers. They also have a printing plant 
and publish a paper. They do school 
work, and have some _ excellent 
schools. 


The Protestant Episcopal church 
has 33 missionaries and about 1,000 
members. 

The Congregationalists entered in 
1902, but I could find no statistics in- 
dicating the extent of their work. 

One of the greatest forms of Chris- 
tian work in the Philippines is that 
carried on by the Y. M. C. A. This 
association has a great building in 
Manila that cost $140,000. It is fitted 
library and all equipment 
used by the association in most any 
country, and is a great place for the 
young men. I heard of its good work 
from many sources. The army and 
navy have two large Y. M. C. A. 
buildings at Fort McKinley, which, by 
the way, is said to be the largest fort 
our goverhment has anywhere. The 
library contains 4,000 volumes, and 
has newspapers and magazines: from 


and taught agri- | 
nearest’ guard | 


prison | 
employed upon their release, and | 


| 











all over the United States in its read- 
ing-room. Stationery is furnished free 
to all soldier boys, and this whole en- 
terprise is a mighty force for good. 
There are other Y. M. C. A.’s and 
other forms of Christian work carried 
on in the Philippires. There are 159 
missionaries and 55,000 members in 
ail protestant churches in the Philip- 
pines. 

Another interesting form of Chris- 
tian work is carried on by the Amer- 
ican and English Bible Societies. Dur- 


ing the. twelve years the American 
sible Society has been at work in 


these islands, a million copies of the 
Bible have been distributed. Last 
year, the English Bible Society dis- 
tributed more than 60,000 copies of 
the Bible or portions of it. This is 
surely a great work, for with the 
Scriptures go joy, happiness and pros- 
perity. 
(To be continued) 





Horse Manure vs. Cow 
Manure 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me the comparative 
values of horse manure and manure 
from the cattle shed. Both kinds of 
manure have been well bedded with 
straw. The cattle have been getting 
a good half feed of corn and clover 
hay.” 

A great many chemists’ analyses 
have been made of horse manure and 
of cow manure. The average gave a 
slight advantage to horse manure. The 
ordinary ton of strawy horse manure 
contains about 11 pounds of nitrogen, 
2.5 pounds of phosphorus, and 10 
pounds of potassium, as compared 
with 10 pounds of nitrogen, 2 pounds 
of phosphorus, and 10 pounds of po- 
tassium for the average ton of strawy 
cow manure. The composition of the 
two kinds of manure will vary greatly 
with the feeds fed. If the cattle are 
getting considerable amounts of grain 
and such rich roughages as clover or 
alfalfa hay, and the horses are being 
carried along on such rough feeds as 
timothy hay and corn stover, the cow 
manure will be considerably more val- 
uable than the horse manure. Cattle 
manure ordinarily contains from one- 
tenth to one-fourth more water than 
horse manure, and considered on the 
dry matter basis it will ordinarily run 
fully as good. When applied to the 
soil, cattle manure does not.seem to 
stimulate the plant growth quite so 
quickly as horse manure, the reason 
being that it decays more slowly. Ton 
for ton, for ordinary farm crops, we 
would make no difference in the valu- 
ation of cattle manure and horse ma- 
nure. 
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Wheel cothant taut 
ens draft nearly 

Handy [Fee 
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dry out or rot. Send for 
free book of facts and proofs. 
Electric Wheel Co., 
55 Elm 





All 


The “DON” wea Hog House 


wag Cheaper than you can make it yourself. 
Being all wood, it is cool in summer and 
k. Warm in winter, and cannot sweat. 
~ Has light and ventilation, and is col- 
lapsible, so it can be instantly laid 
-cew-flat and stored away. Has the 


“DON” “Flexible Door 
shown atthe right. The sow cannot 
tear it down, and it cannot injure the , 
young pigs. We guarantee satisfac- 4 
tion or money back. Send for illus- — 
trated folder and price list—F REE. 


N.W. Lumber Co., Box 407, New Washington, Ohio 


GHTNING RODS 
9c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
guaranteed satisfactory or your 

money back. Just write a tat for to 
tion and og cies! which 

makes everything 
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Write Your Congressman 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I suppose you know that seeds, 
plants and bulbs are denied the parcel 
post privileges, but I don’t suppose 
you ever stopped to think what an in- 
justice it is. The parcel post was in- 
augurated especially as a boon to the 
farmers, and the very thing that they 
buy most of all through the mail is 
specifically barred from its benefits. 

Several members of both house and 
senate have recently introduced bills 
to correct this injustice, and you could 
do a lot of good boosting for it. 

As it stands now, a farmer can get 
a sack of eating potatoes, or feeding 
corn, or a box of groceries, or any: 
thing like that by parcel post, but if 
he wants a sack of seed potatoes, or 
«ced corn, or seed wheat, or garden 
seeds, or bulbs, sent to him by mail, 
at about 1 cent per pound, he will have 
io vay 8 cents per pound flat rate, 
the same as thirty years ago. 

The result is that it has to go by 
express, to the great enrichment of 
the express companies, and the indig- 
nation of the farmers, who have to go 
io the express office for their pack- 
aces. ES 

The bills that have been introduced 
simply provide that seeds, plants and 
bulbs shall be admitted to parcel post 
under such rules and regulations as 
the postoffice department may pre- 
scribe. The plan is to make the same 
conditions as have recently been made 
on books—all packages of seeds un- 
der eight ounces to take the flat rate 
of 1 cent for each two ounces, and 
those above that weight to take the 
regular zone rates. 

HENRY FIELD. 

Page County, Iowa. 


Remarks: The readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer can help this along by writ- 
ing some personal letters to their con- 
gressmen and senators.—Kditor. 





Listing vs. Surface Planting 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Whether listing or surface planting 
of corn shall be practiced depends on 
the locality and the character of the 
land. All soil should be thoroughly 
plowed occasionally—the frequency 
and depth of plowing depending large- 
ly upon the texture of the soil. Heavv 
soil which tends to run together and 
become hard and compact should, in 
general, be plowed every year to a 
depth of seven to nine inches. As a 
rule, we do not find much difference 
in yield resulting from either listing 
or surface planting on the heavier 
soils of eastern Nebraska, provided 
the seed bed has been well prepared. 

Listing is often spoken of as a lazy 
man’s method, but if properly done, it 
may even be superior under certain 
conditions. This is especially true in 
regions of deep, open soil, low rain- 
fall, and high wind velocity, as pre. 
val in western Nebraska. On the oth- 
er hand, on rolling land where wash- 
ing is apt to occur, or on heavy, wet 
soil, surface planting seems superior 
to listing. As a rule, it pays either to 
double disk or plow the land before 
listing. This should be done early in 
the season, as it helps retain the mois- 
ture in the soil and also prepares the 
surface for catching the rain which 
falls, instead of permitting it to run 
off the field. By setting the disk rath- 
er slanting, it will cut up any stalks 
and trash, as well as pulverize the 
soil. On lose soil which tends to blow 
the disking would be preferable to 
plowing. 

The lister should be run to a depth 

of about five inches, preferably with 
the sub-soiler attached. We recom- 
mend that the listing and planting of 
seed be done all in one process. The 
Sub-soiler should be set to cover the 
seed from one to one and a half inch- 
es. The planting may be done with 
a check-row planter after the furrows 
have been opened, if preferred. 
; When a Man goes to a new locality, 
it 1s generally advisable that he fol- 
low the practices of the best farmers 
in that community, for it is probable 
they have adapted their methods to 
their conditions. 

4 T. A. KIESSELBACH. 
ee Experiment Station, Lin- 

n. 





A Profitable Clover Field 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If “a subscriber,” Montgomery coun- 
ty, Iowa, thinks his article under the 
above heading “may seem a little ex- 
aggerated” in claiming thirty-nine 
bushels of seed from 105 loads of clo- 
ver grown on twenty-five acres “in a 
dry year like the last one has been,” 
he, and probably many others will re- 
gard the following as an exaggerated 
“Ananias” story: 

A ten-acre patch seeded the previ- 
ous spring with a mixture of four 
pounds of medium red clover and three 
pounds each of alsike and timothy 
seed, with less than a bushel of beard- 
less barley, as a nurse crop, per acre, 
cut four loads, full two tons, of mow 
cured hay per acre, about June 20th, 
and about two months later cut the 
second crop of medium red clover— 
from four pounds of seed sown the 
year before, remember—which hulled 
thirty-six bushels of re-cleaned seed, 
averaging fully two bushels per load. 
A neighbor got fifty bushels of mam- 
moth clover seed from’ twelve acres; 
and another hulled, between one and 
six o’clock p. m., fifty bushels of me- 
dium red second crop clover—first 
crop for hay—grown on fifteen acres— 
a bushel every six minutes. The above 
claims are absolutely true, and made 
possible by clipping or early cutting 
for hay, comparatively thin stand, just 
sufficient soil moisture to develop a 
large head, then absence of all rain 
during the blossoming stage, thus in- 
suring perfect pollenation, and there- 
after little, or, better, no rain until 
mature; and last, but not least, har- 
vested at the right time and huHed 
without rain. Often half the seed is 
lost between cutting and hulling by 
necessary handling to prevent sprout- 
ing. 

This section, with few exceptions, 
was blessed with all these favorable 
conditions. I think Uncle Henry will 
agree with me that a dry season is 
better for clover seed development 
than a wet one. 

E. F. DIEHL. 

Kosciusko County, Indiana. 





Equalizing Draft 


' To Wallaces’ Farmer: 








An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a team that weighs 2,900 
pounds, and a small team that weighs 
2,000 pounds. In hitching all four of 
them abreast on a six-foot evener, how 
many inches must I give the small 
team in order that each team shall 
pull an amount proportional to its 
own weight?” . 

In order that each team pull an 
amount proportional to .ts own weight’* 
the weight of the small team times 
the length of its end of the evener in 
inches must equal the weight of the 
large team times the length of its 
end of the evener in inches. 

Since the large team is to pull its 
share of the load, it must pull in the 
proportion of its weight to the total 
weight of the team, or twenty-nine 
forty-ninths of the whole load, and the 
small team will pull the other twenty 
forty-ninths. In order that the prod- 
uct of weight times evener be the 
same for each team, the large team 
will have twenty forty-ninths of the 
evener and the small team twenty- 
nine forty-ninths. The evener is sev- 
enty-two inches long. Twenty forty- 
ninths of seventy-two inches is twen- 
ty-nine and three-eighths inches. This 
is the length of the large team’s end 
of the evener. The small team will 
have the remainder, forty-two and 
five-eighths inches. Both of. these 
measurements should be made from 
center to center of clevis pins. 

To prove a problem of this kind, 
multiply the weight of each team by 
the length of its end of the evener. 
The two products should be the same. 
This method may be used also to find 
the length of double-tree that each 
horse of a team should have. 

WALLACE ASHBY. 

Story County, Iowa. 





A cheap cow is not always the most 
economical. The value of a dairy cow 
should be based upon her capacity to 
produce, and not upon the appearance 
of the animal itself, 
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The Spirit of Service 


HEN the land is storm- 

swept, when trains are 
stalled and roads are blocked, 
the telephone trouble-hunter 
with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep 
the wire highways open. 


These men can be trusted 
to face hardship and danger, 
because they realize that snow- 
bound farms, homes and cities 
must be kept in touch with the 
world. 


This same spirit of service ani- 
mates the whole Bell telephone 
system. The linemen show it 
when they carry the wires across 
mountains and wilderness. It is 
found in the girl at the switch- 
board who sticks to her post de- 
spite fire or flood. It inspires the 
leaders of the telephone forces, 


who are finally responsible 
to the public for good service. 

This spirit of service is found 
in the recent rearrangement of 


‘ the telephone business to con- 


form with present public policy, 
without recourse to courts. 

The Bell System has grown to 
be one of the largest corpora-~ 
tions in the country, in response 
to the telephone needs of the 
public, and must keep up with 
increasing demands. 

However large it may become, 
this corporation will always be 
responsive to the needs of the 
people, because it is animated 
by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women, 
co-operating for a great purpose, 
may as good citizens col- 
lectively as individually. , 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


One Policy 
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S The Standard Oil for Motors 


POLARINE is the oil for all types and makes 
of motor cars, motor trucks and motor boats, for 
winter and summer driving—maintaining the 
correct lubricating body at any motor speed 
or temperature and flowing freely at zero. 

It is the “cream of motor oils”—the result of 
fifty years’ experience in the manufacture of 
perfect lubricants. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 
Makers of Lubricating Oils for Leading Engineering 
and Industrial Works of the Worl 


. 





Universal Service 











For sale everywhere. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
@bout the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made: how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
One wants to ask a question. or doesn’t understand, 
Or wants to tell us something which he bas noticed, 
we bope he wil! write us. 


The Farm Work Horse 


late February and March is 
the time to get the horses in shape 
for early spring work. Now is the 
time gradually to increase the grain 
ration and give a_ better quality of 
hay. 

Most farmers have 1,200 
pound work horses which they feed 
during the busy season an average 
daily ration of fourteen or fifteen 
pounds of timothy hay and twelve or 
thirteen pounds of oats. Their horses 
do well on this ration, and the owners 
do not as a rule stop to consider that 
it is unnecessarily expensive. One of 
the chief objects of this Boys’ Corner 
story is to point out the saving which 
may be made in the feeding of horses 
when oats and timothy hay are high 
priced. 

At Fort Riley, Kansas, they tried 
several years ago to find out the best 
way to feed 1,200-pound horses doing 
fairly heavy work. There were sev- 
eral hundred horses in the experi- 
ment, and the results are unusually 
convincing. One lot of seventy-six 
horses was fed for 140 days on an av- 
erage daily ration of 14 pounds of 
timothy hay, 8 pounds of oats, and 4 
pounds of corn. During this time the 
average horse lost pounds. An- 
other lot of seventy-six horses was 
fed for 110 days an average daily ra- 
tion of 12 pounds of timothy, 4 pounds 
of bran, 6 pounds of corn, and 4 
pounds of oats. The average horse 
in this lot gained 6.1 pounds. With 
timothy hay at $10 a ton, corn at 56 
cents a bushel, oats at 32 cents a 
bushel, and bran at $24 a ton, the 
cost of the daily ration would have 
been 20.8 cents. as compared with 19 
cents for the horses getting no bran. 
When it is considered that the horses 
getting bran gained 6 pounds, while 
those getting no bran lost 7 pounds, 
it would seem that the ration with 
bran in it is the best. Those who 
conducted the experiment claimed 
that, expense not considered, the ra- 
tion of 12 pounds of timothy hay, 4 
pounds of bran, 6 pounds of corn, and 
4 pounds of oats, was the best of all. 
The horses worked with good spirit, 
and their bowels were in excellent 
condition. The cheapest ration was 
10 pounds of alfalfa hay, 8 pounds of 
corn and 2 pounds of oats. Seventeen 
horses were fed this for 140 days, and 
they gained an average per horse of 
25.6 pounds. With alfalfa hay at $15 
a ton, the average daily cost-was 17.5 
cents. The alfalfa was cut when 
quite mature, and did not cause the 
horses’ bowels to become unusually 
washy. 

Another lot of eighteen horses was 
fed for 140 days an average daily ra- 
tion of 14 pounds of prairie hay and 
12 pounds of oats. The average loss 
was 18.3 pounds. As compared with 
this there was a lot of seventy-seven 
horses fed 110 days on an average 
daily ration of 12 pounds of prairie 
hay, 4 pounds of oats, 6 pounds of 
corn, and 1 pound of oil meal. The 
average loss was 2.5 pounds. The 
cost, with 




















During 


or 1,300- 


cd 


feeds as mentioned in the 
foregoing. with oil meal at $40 a ton 
and prairie hay at $10 per ton, would 
have been 19 cents a day for the prai- 
rie hay and oats ration as compared 
with 18 cents a day for the ration 
containing also corn and oil meal. The 
oi] meal cheapened the ration and the 
horses lost less. 

At the Missouri station they fed 
two teams of mules, one mule of each 
team being fed on oats and hay and 
the other mule on corn and‘hay. This 
was kept up for a year, and then the 
mules were shifted, those which were 
getting corn and hay the first year 
getting oats and hay the second year, 
and vice versa. In this way a close 
check was kept on the same individu- 
als under the same conditions of work 
but with different feed rations. As 

nm average of two years, it was found 

at the mules getting corn and hay 
ate an average daily ration of about 
hi pounds of corn and 14.8 pounds 

f hay. as comparea with 11.8 pounds 

of oats and 15 pounds of hay for the 





oats and hay mules. During the two- 
year period the corn and hay mules 
gained an average of 18.5 pounds, 
while the oats and hay mules lost an 
average of 2 pounds. It was observed 
that the mules getting corn and hay 
seemed iust as spirited and worked 
just as well in hot weather as those 
getting oats and hay. It was conclud- 
ed from this experiment that, pound 
for pound, corn is superior to oats 
as a feed for mules. The hay fed was 
mixed clover and timothy. If pure 
timothy or prairie hay had been fed, 
the chances are that the oat-fed mules 
would have done slightly better than 
the corn-fed. With mixed hay, clover 
hay, or alfalfa hay, I would expect 
corn to prove superior to oats, pound 
for pound, for both mules and horses. 


At the Ohio station they fed three 
horses mixed hay and corn for nearly 
a year, while their team-mates were 
getting mixed hay and oats. During 
this period the corn horses lost an 
average of 3 pounds, while the oats 
horses gained an average of 9 pounds. 
The average daily ration for the corn 
lot was 14.8 pounds of ear corn and 16 
pounds of mixed hay, as compared 
with 14.6 pounds of oats and 17.3 
pounds of hay. With shelled corn at 
56 cents a bushel, oats at 32 cents a 
bushel, and mixed hay at $10 a ton, 
the cost for the average daily ration 
in the case of the corn and mixed 
hay, was 19.8 cents, as compared with 
23.1 cents for the oats and mixed hay. 
In this Ohio experiment they found 
that ear corn gave decidedly better 
results than shelled corn. 

In an Illinois experiment they fed 
one lot of horses for four weeks an 
average daily ration of 7 pounds of 
cracked corn, 7 pounds of ground 
oats, 1 pound of oil meal, 3 pounds 
of bran, 11.3 pounds of timothy hay, 
and 3.7 pounds of alfalfa hay. Dur- 
ing the period these horses lost an 
average of 3 pounds. They were work- 
ing an average of 7.8 hours a day. An- 
other lot of horses at the same time 
was being worked an average of 7.8 
hours a day, and receiving an aver- 
age daily ration of 14.1 pounds of 
crushed corn and 15 pounds of alfalfa 
hay. These horses lost an average of 
8 pounds a day. With prices as men- 
tioned, the corn and alfalfa hay alone 
ration cost 25 cents a day, as com- 
pared with 27.8 cents for the alfalfa 
and timothy hay ration with mixed grain. 

The indications are that after we 
get to raising more alfalfa in the corn 
belt, a ration of corn and alfalfa hay 
will be the cheapest of all. The alfal- 
fa, however, must be cut when mature 
enough so that it will not make the 
bowels washy. If alfalfa can not be 
had, the next best hay is good clover. 
Clover and corn with a little oats does 
very well. The feeder must be sure, 
however, that the clover is of good 
quality and not very dusty. Neither 
clover nor alfalfa hay should be fed 
in amounts of more than one or one 
and one-fourth pounds per 100 pounds 
of live weight. 

If you must feed timothy or mixed 
hay, I suggest that you give one-half 
to a pound of oil meal, provided you 
have oil meal on hand, or can get it 
without much trouble for not more 
than $2 per cwt. If oats cost more 
than corn, pound for pound, do not 
feed them, except in small quantities. 

Most folks agree that the best way 
to give grain to horses is in three 
equal feeds, morning, noon and night. 
Most of the hay had best be given at 
the evening feed. Give a small quan- 
tity of hay in the morning and at noon 
just before giving out the grain. So 
far as possible, water before feeding, 
but rather than let the horse go 
thirsty, water after feeding as well. 
When horses used to hard work must 
be idle for a few days. cut down the 
grain ration one-half. If you don’t do 
this, your horses are likely to get 
down with a dangerous disease known 
as “azoturia.” 

Probably you have not been giving 
your horses much grain this winter, 
and at the first you had best start in 
with only a few pounds, gradually in- 
creasing until they are getting three- 
fourths to a pound of grain per 100 
pounds of live weight. or about all 
they will clean up with relish. In 
connection with this, most horses will 
use to good advantage a pound to a 
pound and a quarter of good quality 
hay per 100 pounds of live weight. 


‘The important thing in horse feeding 


is for the feeder to watch the horses 
carefully himself. When the bowels 
become loose, he should cut down on 
such loosening feeds as clover hay, 
alfalfa hay, bran, and oil meal. If 





they lose their relish for one kind of 
grain, he should substitute another. 
The cheapest plan under average 
farm conditions is to stick by such 
roughages as clover hay, alfalfa hay, 
or mixed hay, and by corn rather than 
oats. 

If you are to get the most out of 
horses in the spring, you must take 
good care of their shoulders. A bad 
collar sore which might have been 
avoided by the use of a well fitted 
collar, or a little attention, may cause 
the loss of $10, $15 or $20 worth of 
horse time. Now is a good time to 
be sure that your collars fit properly. 
With soap and warm water wash off 
the dirt so that there is a smooth 
wearing surface. Oil the leather. Try 
the collars on, seeing that they fit 
evenly all the way around. They 
should be just large enough so that 
you can put your hand in between 
the neck and the collar at the bot- 
tom. and so that you can insert your 
fingers at the sides. Adjust the 
hames so that the pull comes about 
a third of the way from the bottom 
to the top of the collar. Work with 
judgment for the first week or so in 
the spring, and after the collars are 
taken off in the evening, wash the 
neck and shoulders and put on some 
good wash, such as is made by dissolv- 
ing two tablets of bichloride of mer- 
cury and one tablespoonful of tannic 
acid in a quart of water. Or, youmay 
use a powder such as is made by mix- 
ing sulphur and air slaked lime, or 
tannic acid and boric acid. 

Probably it will pay you well to 
give your horses a good currying each 
night and morning. Use the curry 
comb gently to loosen mud and mat- 
ted hair, but depend mainly on the 
brush. Horses that have been work- 
ing all day in the mud should have 
their legs scraped off with a stick or 
brushed off with a stiff broom. It is 
then a good plan to wipe them dry 
with a cloth. : 

Some people think it pays to clip a 
work horse, especially if he has a 
heavy coat of winter hair which is 
slow in shedding. A heavy coat of 
hair holds the sweat, and makes the 
horse more likely to catch cold. 
Clipped horses dry out quickly as soon 
as they stop work. In cold weather, 
however, it may be necessary to blan- 
ket them at night in order to keep 
them from catching cold. It certain- 
ly seems worth while to clip some 
horses; with others it may not pay. 

When you first start work in the 
spring, it is worth while for the sake 





of the horses to go rather slow at 
first, unless you are rushed to death. 
It takes a horse at least a week or 
ten days to get really broken in to 
such heavy work as plowing and 
disking. 

Many of the suggestions in this ar- 
ticle may not be worth much to you. 
The thing for you to do is to read 
over the article carefully and then de- 
termine just what plan is best for 
your horses, under your own partieu- 
lar conditions. By giving some care- 
ful thought to the matter, I have no 
doubt that it is possible on your home 
farm to save from $40 to $200 in a 
year on your work horse bill. 


Drilling or Checking for the 
Acre Corn Contest 


A Minnesota boy writes: 

“I wish to get the largest possible 
yield, as I am going to enter an acre 
corn contest.. Would you’ advise 
checking or drilling the corn?” 

On average corn belt soil, checked 
corn yields more than drilled corn, 
simply because checking gives a bet- 
ter opportunity to keep down weeds. 
On clean land experiments indicate 
that drilled corn should yield slightly 
more, although there is no very great 
difference. 

When corr is checked in hills three 
feet six inches apart and three ker- 
nels are planted in a hill, there will 
be about 10,600 stalks to the acre. 
When corn is drilled in rows three 
feet six inches apart, and the kernels 
are fourteen inches apart in the row, 
there will be about 10,600 stalks to 
the acre. When corn is drilled, how- 
ever, it is generally thought best to 
plant rather more stalks to the acre 
than when it is checked. Often the 
kernels are dropped every ten or 
twelve inches, making from 12,400 to 
14,800 stalks per acre. In a rather 
wet season it may pay to have as 
many as 15,000 or 18,000 stalks per 
acre. In a dry season it may not pay 
to have more than 11,000 stalks per 
acre. In a corn contest we would be 
inclined to hazard the chance and 
plant at least 15,000 stalks to the 
acre, cutting out some of the stalks 
later if the indications are for a dry 
season. 

Under average farm conditions, ex- 
perience has demonstrated time and 
again that 10,000 to 11,000 stalks per 
acre is about right for grain. For 
silage or fodder, 12,000 to 14,000 may 
be better. 





International Harvester 
Tillage Implements 


The IHC Line 
GRAIN AND HAY 
MACHINES 
ago. 


fore 





ou buy. 
“The Disk H 
explains the pro 
gives examples o 
valuable information —is yours for four cents to 
cover postage and packing. 





HIS year ten disk harrows will be 
sold where one was sold five years 
Why? Because so many farmers have 

learned that the proper use of a disk harrow 

is the best guarantee of a successful a“. 

Proper use of a disk harrow means the purchase 
of an I H C disk harrow because they are the 
ones built to do the best work. The frames are 
strong, to stand the strain of following the binder 
or of slicing meadows. The set levers keep the 
gangs to their work at even depth. The bearings 
are the most durable that can be put on a disk 


arrow. 
_ The full line includes disk, peg tooth, and smooth- 
ing harrows, drills and cultivators. See this line be- 
We send catalogues on request. 
arrow,”’ a book which illustrates and 
er preparation of a seed bed, and 


the value of disking —32 pages of 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


USA 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Ochorne Plano 
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” ‘Ditch Filling Experiences 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your correspondents wanted 
to know about filling a big ditch on a 
farm that he bought. I filled a large 
ditch on my farm. In some places it 
was eight feet deep. Like everything 
else, it is not so hard after you know 
how. We first ran two five-inch tiles 
up the sides, and a four-inch in the 
bottom. We built a dam of brush, 
logs, and stone at the outlet or foot 
of the ditch. We laid the butts up- 
stream, throwing on manure and then 
dirt. We brought the tile together at 
the top of the ditch, and made a catch 
basin, filling it with broken tile. When 
we started to fill, we tried road grad- 
ers and everything, it seemed. At last, 
after we had plowed the bank with 
two steady horses, we took a road 
drag, and after the sod was removed 
we were no time in filling. After we 
had plowed back so we could, we kept 
plowing toward the ditch with four 
horses on a sixteen-inch walking plow 
-_running it to the beam. String the 
horses out. Slope the ditch well back, 
as the soil is deep, and give the water 
a wide bed to run in. Place a dam 
every so far, made of 20 or 26-inch 
woven wire. Seed down at once if in 
the fall, sowing rye, and that is a fine 
time when it is as dry as you can get 
it. If you can’t get grass to catch, let 
the weeds grow. Don’t let your plow 
molest the bed of the diten by any 
means. 

The first year we raised corn in the 
bottom of ours, but would not advise 
it. It will surprise anyone what can 
be done in this line toward improv- 
ing a farm. We run our gang and five 
horses across ours the full length. 

C. O. DAYTEN. 


Keokuk County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having spent considerable time and 
labor in stopping the washing of soils, 
I wish to give Mr. E. B. Gibbs the re- 
sults of my observations. 

First, get the ditch filled, if only at 
intervals—forming dams. Why? His- 
tory tells us that at one time the Mis- 
sissippi river was making such a de- 
posit at its mouth that ships were be- 
ing shut out. While the river was 
held by its banks, there was current 
enough to carry along the deposit to 
the gulf, where it settled when the 
water spread and lost its force. So 
fill the ditch, break the force of. the 
current, and make the water spread 
so a deposit will be made. 

If brush is handy, sweep that into 
the ditch with a buck-rake. Then dig 
into a bank where you can get good 
yellow, or preferably white, clay—that 
which is well impregnated with lime. 
Put a good coat of this on each load of 
brush, then more brush, and clay 
again. The lime in the clay causes the 
particles of soil to unite. A light black 
soil washes easily, as also do some 
clay soils, but when the two are mixed 
together they form a sticky mass that 
does not wash readily. 

A READER. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


We were raised ina hilly part of IIli- 
nois, where there is a sandy subsoil, 
and consequently lots of ditches. Un- 
der such conditions, the ravines should 
never be plowed, but kept in grass, 
well above the water in the heaviest 
rains, and even then washes will start 
if there is much fall to the ravines. 
If there is a large drainage above the 
ditch, the only way to stop it is with 
rock and concrete in the head of the 
ditch, and with this, if you get a heavy 
rain before it is thoroughly set, it is 
liable to wash out. The concrete 
should extend above the wash a cou- 
ple of rods, more or less, according 
to the lay of the ground, also above 
high-water mark, up the sides of the 
ravine, making a trough which will 
carry off the water. If there is not 
much fall, it is comparatively easy to 
stop the washing. There are several 
ways of doing this. Some plant wil- 
lows in them; some simply plow them 
until they can be crossed, and seed 
them to grass. We always tramped 
them full of straw, plowed all the dirt 
over them we could, and seeded them 
to grass. 

The straw answers two purposes, 
one to make less work in filling, and 
the other to absorb water that would 
Otherwise run off and wash when it 
rained. It is surprising how little a 
ditch will wash when filled in this 
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This machine maintains 
high accuracy even with 
ordinary seed. With well 
selected seed its dropping 
accuracy is_ practically 
‘perfect. 


in each hill. 


The seed must be there. 
much thinner stand. 
up for inaccurate planting. 


accuracy in planting devices. 
solves the problem. 


round hole plate. 


crop by accurate dropping. 
lection” will do it. 
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The ‘‘Natural’’ drop 


Make your corn ground pay you with the largest possible 
yield, by making sure that the required number of kernels is 


Every “miss” means just that 
No amount of cultivation can make 
The loss of one ear from every 
hundred hills costs you the price of one bushel per acre. 


For years the John Deere Company has concentrated on 
The ‘Oblique Selection” 


The results of its use are so profitable that many corn 
growers have discarded the best of previous machines. 
as far ahead of the old Edge Drop as it was ahead of the 


It is 


tion”’ Corn Planter. 


Make your spring planting the start of your biggest corn 
The John Deere “Oblique Se- 
The machine is a splendid investment. 


Free Book Gives 
Valuable Corn Facts 


Write us today for free booklet ‘“More and Better Corn”. 
It tells you why the average yield for the United States is 
only 25 bushels an acre, whereas better methods have pro- 
duced 125, 175 and even 255 bushels per acre in places. It 
also describes and illustrates the John Deere “Oblique Selec- 


The book to ask for is No. D -98, 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 


Nothing takes the place of accuracy”’ 

















way. I have read that sorghum plant- 
ed in ditches will prevent washing, 
but have never tried it. 
GARNETT BROS. 
Montana. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

_ Ditches on rolling land can be filled 
successfully if there is enough ma- 
terial. If you can secure enough trees 
(the larger the better) to almost fill 
the ditch, it will do the work. First 
drag the trees alongside the ditch, be- 
ginning at the lower end. Then roll 
them in untrimmed, with *he trunks 
up-stream. Chop the limbs partly off, 
so they will settle down. Then re- 
peat the performance, allowing each 
tree to lay upon the others enough to 
keep the ditch at least two-thirds full. 
If the trees are large, they will hold 
themselves, but if small trees or 
brush are used, it might be necessary 
to anchor every rod or two by driving 
a stout post through the brush well 
into the ground. If a considerable 
quantity of straw or light brush can 
be thrown on top of this, it will hasten 
the time when the filled ditch can be 
worked over and seeded. 

| ae, ee 
Tama County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The following plan for filling ditch- 
es was given in a farm paper some 
years ago. The writer claimed to have 
used the system and found it to be 
successful. 

Make a strong dam. Under the dam 
place a tile large enough to carry all 
water coming through the ditch. On 
the inside or the upper side of the 
dam place an elbow on top of the tile, 
and on top of the elbow place another 
tile, and fasten firmly. The dam stops 
the rush of the water and allows the 
silt to settle to the bottom of the 
ditch. As the ditch fills with silt or 
mud, add more tile. It might be nec- 
essary to have more than one dam, 
depending on the length of the ditch. 
Have a competent engineer give an es- 
timate of the size of tile or pipe nec- 
essary to carry the water away with- 
out going over the dam. 

M. W. SHAW. 

Nebraska. 





Burning Cholera Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read a communication 
in the Farmer on the subject of hog 
cholera and pigeons, from a subscrib- 
er in Emmet county, Iowa. While the 


pigeon, the crow, the sparrow, the 
dog, and mankind, are means by 
which the spread of cholera is vastly 
increased, I believe there is another 
agent for distributing the germs that 


is not generally recognized. I mean 
the burning of the carcasses of hogs 
that have died from cholera. I know 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture advocates this as one of the 
means by which hog cholera may be 
held in check, and no doubt if the 
burning is thoroughly done, that is 
the best way to dispose of the carcass. 
The trouble is that there is too much 
carelessness in burning. We rake up 
a pile of cobs or wood, place the ani- 





mal upon it, and set fire to it. We 
make a great mass of smoke, and it 
is some little time before the carcass 
is burned, if it is always consumed. I 
am inclined to think that this smoke 
may distribute cholera germs. We 
should provide a furnace in which we 
can build a good, hot fire, and get it 
well started before throwing on the 
dead hogs. 
R. C. FELTON. 


Calhoun County, Iowa. 
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For Value Received . . . $1785 


A full forty-five horse power motor built in the Apperson Way— 
T-Head cylinders cast separately. 
conserve the power of the engine and get it to the rear wheels—not 
A patented contracting band clutch that won't slip, 
won't grab, and needs no attention. 


into the muffler. 





Oiling and cooling systems that 








These are a few of the rea/ merits. ‘The one-hundred-cents-on- 
the-dollar proved efficient values in every 


Apperson “Jack Rabbit” Four Forty-five 


**The Wizard of the Hills’’ 


Our overhead expense is low. 
There is no ‘‘deadwood.”’ 
ries paid to do-nothing officers and dummy directors. 

Our production is relatively small. 
where quantity interferes with quality. The efforts of a know-how organization 
i number of cars —all most important factors in the 
— of a service-giving car at this within-reach-and-reason price 

1785.00. 


holds an active position. 


are concentrated on a limited 


The illustration above gives but a faint idea of the car's graceful 
beauty. Get in touch with our distributor nearest you and see it. Prove 
for yourself by actual road work its power, speed, and smooth running 
qualities— that in it there are units of value to the full amount of the 
purchase price. Or write us direct for Complete Art Catalog showing as 
well the Light Four Forty-five at $1600.00; the Six Forty-five-fifty-eight 


at $2200.00, 


Apperson Bros. Automobile Co. 


Every officer in the Company 
No fancy sala- 


Never will we permit it reach the point 








308 Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


APPERSON DISTRIBUTORS IN IOWA-—Brooklyn, B. W. Sloan; Burlington, 
Farmers Motor & Supply Co.; Clinton, H. F. Killean Auto Co.; Des Moines, Hawk- 
eye Automobile Co.; 
City, Pioneer Motor 


os Wet se Ottumwa, Ottumwa Auto Co.; Sioux 


idney S. Smith. 
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Write for “‘Hatching Facts” 
Today. A Postal Brings It 


It illustrates the Belle ~ 
rooder in actual colors—shows what 


not i 

tests oot 190% perfect 
ha just say— 
send me oF Hatching 
Facts "* My low price 

will come with it. 
Write me a. 

Jim Rohan, Pres. 
Belie City incubater Co.,Box 12,Racine, Wis. 


Get My 1-2-8 
Bonths’ Hem. 




















“It T were buying a 
dozen incubators 
they 


C.E GRAGG, Burien, Ms. 








Mr. Gragg wrote after 
he had taken off two 
95¢ hatches. Thegrand 
record of the 


Queen Incubator 


fs built on service. You epend on good hatches 
—Z time you fill it with fertile eggs. I build hanestly 
r machine will last many years. See my 1914 
+7 1 with its 28 Special ~~ Paying a higher 
for other incubaters 1 not get you a better 
x — for finely illustrated 1914 catalog. 
- M. WICKSTRUM, Incubator Man’ 
Box 32, Lincoin, Neb. 





-WelleMi att 
OUND [NCUBATOR 


Round like hen’s nest--no corners to get 
cold—heat rises through center with 
equal radiation. Only hatcher combin- 
ing round bex, center "2 
heat, complete circuit ee 
cadiation, visible egg | Brooderset up 
chamber, safety burner | freight paid, 

attachment which prevents overheating and 

explosion. Turn eggs without removing. $ 7 5 

One filling, less than gallon oil, to a hatch. 

Write today forfree Radio Round Book. = 

RADIO ROUND INCUBATOR CoO. 
Box F506 COUNCIL BLUFFS. rOWA 











the poultry feed 

manufacturer, 

Ae erent Saves You 
Slee athe one-third on 


Chick Feed 


500 Pounds for $9.25 
Other feeds mm proportion 
Younc Pouttry FeepCo. 


WINTERSET. 10WA 


GATGH THE CHICKEN LIGE 


Our Vermin Trap Poultry Roosts solves the 
problem of getting rid of ehicken mites. Guaranteed 
to catch them all. 30 days Free Trial. Send for oar 
circular. F. C. Jahnke & Co., Muscatine, Ia. 


Trap (new). With it anybody can 
catch pocket gophers. Deascrip- 
tive circular free. 


A. F. RENKEN. Box oR, Kramer. Neb. 








L EGHORNS. 


c HOC EK LOT 


Rese Comb Leghorn Cockerels 


for sale at the Pike Timber Stock Farm. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 
4 . bred 
EGGLAND EGG FARM ©. W Bite Lexhorns, preg 


per | 100 Eggland Farm. Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





YING LE Comb White : ieorns. Rose and Single 

1 Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 per 15, 84 per 

100 Satisfaction guaranteed. Barker Brothers, 
indianola, lowa. 

ARGE, vigorous 8s. ¢ W. Leghorns. Eggs for 

4 hatchi ng. fertilit guaranteed Write for 

prices. W. Thomas, ‘Nort wood, lowa. 





For the 1 next 30 days, cook: 


S Cc. BROWN Legbo ms 
Exgss in season. 8. J. 


e erels for #1 per bird 
Gardner, Russell, lowa. 
or rE D e fron “e stock, 8. C. White 

and Buff ia ae Be 45 is, 3 5. 
Hugo Reimers. j 





Bure wed please. 


a2 ‘BROWN - Leghorn eges exclu 


Egt« t oy So M 





-ghorn eggs, carefully seiected. 100 
1581. G. M. West, Ankeny, lowa. 





Re C« nb Br own Leghorn eggs #3 per i100. Ross 
Knigt t ark lle, Iowa. 


EAUTIFUI Wh te ‘ibeghoin cockerels Prize 
winning Wickhoff strain. Grace Coon, Ames, la. 











Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


























Incubator Advice for 
Beginners 


No matter how clean the incubator, 
disinfect, air and run it long enough 
to be sure it is well regulated before 
putting in the eggs It has happened 
that an incubator has been uncrated, 
set up, and run with full trays in- 
side of twenty-four hours, and at the 
end of three weeks brought off a rec- 
ord hatch, but these rare occurrences 
can be put down to “beginner’s luck”’ 
The safe plan is to use every effort to 
give the best possible conditinos for a 
good hatch. 

Once started, care for the incubator 
at regular intervals. Eggs that are 
turned ope morning at eight, the fol- 
lowing morning at ten, and the next at 
twelve, or eight again, will not hatch 
as well as eggs that are cared for at 
practically the same time every day. 
Follow the directions of your incubator 
manufacturer:; he has done all the 
experimenting for you, and can tell 
you exactly what to do to get the best 
results. “Do not turn the eggs with 
dirty hands, or hands smelling of ker- 
osene. Keep the lamp in good condi- 
tion, and always have a little heat to 
spare at bed-time. We prefer to trim 
the lamp about six, and to turn the 
eggs at about eight o’clock, and then 
invariably look at the thermometer an 
hour after. The heat is apt to run up 
after the lamp is trimmed and filled. 
If the eggs are cooled and turned at 
that time, it is hard to tell at bed-time 
whether the temperature is at 103 
in the center of the egg, or whether 
the lamp has taken on a little extra 
heat which when the eggs are restored 
to normal warmth will be too high. 

Experienced operators do not need 
instruction in running the incubator, 
but it is the little points which the 
novice has not learned from experi- 
ence, and which the instructions may 
not give, that count for success. 





White Diarrhea in Chicks 


The early chick has arrived, and 
with it come inquiries as to the cause 
and cure of white diarrhea. Anything 
which will weaken the vitality of the 
chick may cause white diarrhea— 
faulty incubation, improper brooding, 
extremes of heat or cold before or 
after hatching, wrong feeding, or lack 
of vitality in the breeding stock, as 
well as poor ventilation, over-crowd- 
ing, and lice and mites. Too early 
feeding will also produce this trouble. 
A chick that is weak is subject to any 
disease, and much of the trouble at- 
tributed to white diarrhea, is only in- 
directly caused by the diarrhea. Be- 
gin to fight white diarrhea before the 
hen lays the egg. Keep the breeding 
stock in good condition, and once a 
month give them a dose of epsom 
salts—a tablespoonful in mash to ev- 
ery three birds. Keep the drinking 
water harmless by disinfecting the 
vessels and adding enough perman- 
ganate of potash to color it. Keep 
the houses clean, the hens busy, and 
free from lice and mites. 

Do not try to raise thrifty young 
from a flock of cured chickens. If 
your birds have had an epidemic of 
roup. or chicken-pox, or anything else 
which has weakened them, breed only 
from such fowls as have escaped. 

Before setting the eggs, disinfect 
them in alcohol, because they pass 
through the cloaca which gives pass- 
age to the droppings, thus possibly 
receiving germs which will develop in 
the heat and moisture of the incu- 
bator. 

When the chicks hatch, keep them 
warm, quite warm, under the hover, 
but have a lower temperature if they 
wish to escape the heat. When they 
lie with their heads from under the 
hover, and their backs inside, they 
are all right. Don’t let them start the 
crowding habit, which is formed by 
chilling. Have enough litter on the 
floor to absorb the droppings. Use 
three or four inches of clover chaff 
in the hover and nursery the first 
three to five days. If the chick is 
hatched without the coccidiosis germ, 








and does not pick it up from diseased 
birds’ droppings by the fifth day, it is 
apt to escape the disease altogether. 
The chicks do not and will not scratch 
much at first, and the deep litter ab- 
sorbs the first droppings, which may 
bear the dread germ. 

Do not feed for forty-eight hours— 
seventy-two hours’ fast will do no 
harm. Then feed regularly, and a lit- 
tle-at a time. Keep the food clean. 
Do not leave wet food in the coop or 
brooder. As soon as the chicks show 
a tendency to scratch, put a little 
scratch food in light litter, and keep 
them busy. Give water sparingly. A 
big raw potato will furnish green food 
and water both the first ten days. We 
say big, because the chicks will not 
overturn a large potato, and if the 
flesh is criss crossed with a knife be- 
fore putting in the brooder, they eat 
it greedily, and do not miss the wa- 
ter. When water is once given, it 
should be kept before them all the 
time. If sour milk is to be had, give 
it to them daily. Get them on the 
ground as:early as possible, and give 
them a box of soft earth to scratch in 
if they can not get out. 

Don’t try to hatch more than you 
can take good care of. The incu- 
bator would better be idle for three 
weeks than to hatch chicks for which 
there is no brooder room. Early 
chicks must have the warm brooder 
for at least six weeks, and if the 
weather is bad, longer. It is not so 
much a question of what causes white 
diarrhea, as of which of many condi- 
tions is responsible. 


To Increase the Fresh Egg 
Supply 


The Information, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., says: 

“Pullets seldom lay until fully ma- 
tured or grown; therefore, if the ma- 
jority of pullets in a community are 
hatched late or for any reason have 
not been grown and matured properly, 
a fall scarcity of fresh eggs is bound 
to result. When climatic or other 
conditions exercise a widespread in- 
fluence to retard the development of 
pullets over a considerabie area. this 
shortage of eggs will be noticed over 
a wide extent of territory. 

“The only hope of increasing the 
fresh egg supply in the fall lies in the 
proper handling of pullets, as hens 
can not be expected to lay at this sea- 





| son. To secure pullets that wiil lay 


in the fall, the American breeds 
should be hatched about March, and 
the Leghorn and other Mediterranean 
breeds somewhat later, in April or 
May.” 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
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TOMPKINS STR 
WRITE SOR DESCRIPTIVE AC ARCUL AR 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Ce., lowa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatching eggs. 12 leading varie- 
ties. Standard bred and high 
quality. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Free catalog stating complete in- 
formation. Stanmdard Poultry 
Co., Route 9, Nappanee, Ind. 








52 VARIETIES of chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys. Birds score 9) 
to 964 by Todd. Thousands of blue rib- 
bons and first sweepstake prize 2 years 
in succession. Largest poultry farm in 
northern Iowa. 4-ct. stamp for catalog. 
J. W. TRETTIN, Grafton, lowa. 





ee, Barred cockerels, size, bone and 

tandard markings, rich yellow legs and beaks. 

8. L. Wrantetens, good size, fine feather markings, 

prize winners wherever shown. Henry Simmons, 
Deimar, lowa. 


OSE Comb Rhode Isiand Reds and In- 
dian Bunner ducks. Eggs from Keds $4.50 

per 100, duck eggs $5.00 per 100. 
MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, iowa. 


K@ BREEDS chickens, ducks, geese and tur- 

keys. High quality. Fowjs, eggs and incuba- 
tore at lowest prices. Send 4c for fine large catalog 
and book. R. F. Neubert Co., Box 808, Mankato, Minn. 











UR eggs at #6 or baby chicks at $15 per 100, from 
O'; Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Or- 
pingtons and White Leghorns, will please you. 
Smith & Bates. Quincy, 111. 





Leading Breeds pure bred chickens, ducks, 
geese. eatkene. Fow!ls, eggs, incubators at low- 
est prices. Catalog 2c. W. A WEBER Bax 028, Mankste, Minn. 


HODE Island Reds, both combs: Buff Plymouth 
Rocks. Silver Laced Wyandottes, $2. Pekin 
ducks #1. Mrs. Maria Herbert, Rock Rapide, Iowa. 








OR Tonlouse geese, Buff Rock cockerels, write 
Mrs. Frank Martin, Manson, lowa. 





OURBON Red toms, early hatched, standard 
markings, by large vigorous tom, $3.50 each. 
Mrs. N. Nally, Cainsville, Mo. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Elm Hill FarmBarred Rocks 


Weight with Qualit ,* 
Fifty choice cockerels Em oy sale. ‘gs and 
1914 mating list after March 1st. 
J. E. GOODENOW. Maquoketa, lowa 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Choice cockerels for sale at 82 and $2.50 each. 
Heavy bone and deep barring. Send money with 
first letter. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, leowa 











OCKEREL bred Barred Rock eggs. Bradley 
/ strain. Prize winners. Pens $2.50 per15. Fine 
range flock, $1 per 15, $1.75 per 30, 85 per 100. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Circular free. Alta Frease, 
Lynnville, lowa. 


WHITE ROCK COCKERELS 8) (0. 7.00 cose 


Ss. H. NEWELL, Seaton, Illinois. 








j 7RIGHT’'S bred to lay Barred Piymouth Rocks. 
Cockerels @2 and up. bens (3 or more) $1.25 
each. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 





ISHEL White Recks. Good utility cockerels, 
$1.50 and $2 each; pallets. $1.50; eggs, $1.50 per 
15. W.L. Seibert, Mt. Catmet, Illinois. 





W HITE Plymouth Rock eggs direct from Fishel 
stock. $1 per 15. $5 per hundred. Mrs. U.S. 
Butler, Williamsburg, lowa. 





MPERIAL Ringlet Barred Rock eggs. ee 
stock direct from E. B. Thompson. Mrs. Wm. 
Coon, Ames. lowa. 


ARRED P. Rocks, pullet mating, Latham strain. 
Special pen 15 eggs $3, range of yard 15 $1.50. 
H. V. Hethershaw, R. 6, Des Moines, Iowa. 








wee Plymouth Rock cocKerels for sale. Mrs. 
Wilkinson, Paton, lowa. 





UFF Rock cockerels scoring 90 and above. Mrs. 
Dan Bartleté, Panora, lowa. 





ARRED Piymouth Rock eggs. Superior quality. 
Davis Brothers, Lincoln, Neb. 





WYANDOTTES. 








age Comb Rhode Island Reds of quality. Large, 

vigorous winter layers. Fine color, from the 
best strains. A few good cockerels for sale. Eggs 
for hatching, $5.00, $3.00 and $1.50 per setting. #6.00 
per hundred. Order early. C. C. Cunningham, 
Knoxville, iowa. 





R. Cc. REDS. Eggs from choice hens and pullets 

mated with two cockerels scoring 924. $2 per 
15. Farm range flock $1 per15, $5 per105. J. Nissen, 
Meservey, Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 





ie Brook Rose Comb Reds. Bred for five 

years. The past three years line bred after 
Sensation, the $1,000 bird. Farm range eggs 1561, or 
10585. Catalogue free. W.B. Yost, Libertyville, Ia. 





N OUSER'S Reds won 74 ribbons past two years. 12 

shape and color specials. 3 silver cups. Extra 
values in S.C. pullets and hens, $45 to #20 dozen; 
cockerels. $2 to $5. Mating listready. W.I. Mouser, 
R. 5, Red Oak, lowa. ° 





ge Comb Reds—Cockerels scoring 903-914. Eggs 
100 #4.50. Pen cockerel won 24, scoring 93, 15 $3. 
Mrs. J. 5. Dearinger, Searsboro, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Dark in 
‘) color, winter laying strain. Hatching eggs $1.00 
peri5. Nick Halback, Stacyville, Iowa. 





a from a carefully culled flock of Rose Comb 
4 Rhode Island Reds, $10 per 100. Mrs. Tasso 
Efferding, Bellevue, lowa, 





tg Comb R. I. Red cockerels, scoring 90 to 91. 
Prices right. David Welle, Newton, Iowa. 





ge +8 for hatching—Rose Comb Reds, $1.50 per 15, 
4 8 per 100. Mrs. H. A. Dockum, Meltonyville, Ia. 





R C. BR. 1. Red eggs. Prize winning stock. Mrs. 
John 8. Pinkerton, Viola, Ill. 





LANGSHANS. 





} LACK LANGSHANS.—First pen, first cockerel, 

second and third hens at Burlington. Ia., Feb. 
3-7, 1914. Eggs and cockerels for sale. H. P. 
Myers, Murray. Iowa. 





P's tE bred Black Langshan cockerels, 21.50 to $3. 
Mrs. Rudolph Smaljon, Rockville, Neb. 





IG scored Black Langshan cockerels, $2.00 each; 
guaranteed. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 





‘ELVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS 
N 15 for $1.00, 45 for $2.50, 100 for $5.00. Twenty-six 
years a breeder. Aadress O. M. HEALY, Route 1, 
Muscatine, Lowa, (formerly of Bedford, lowa). 





YILVER Wyandottes exclusively. Farm range show 
. winners. 26 eggs $1.50, 50 $2.25. See free circular 
for eggs by mail. John A. Johnson, R. 2, Pilot 
Mound, Iowa. 





IGH class White Wyandotte eggs, special mat- 
ings. Also outside flock. Guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Mrs. Allen Jones, Stuart, Iowa. 





y= Wyandottes. Cockerels $4 and up. Hens 
and pullets@2andup. Eggs $3 and¢@5. A. H. 
Honeyman, New Hampton, lowa. 


we x Wyandotte cockerels, $2 and $3 each. 
F. Toben, Palmer, lowa. 








BRAHMAS. 


IGHT Brahma cockerels. Best stock. Write u 
our wants. Will use you right. Shreiber 
Farm, Sibley, Iowa. 


DUCKS. 
NDIAN Runners, fawn and white ducks and unre- 
G - 


Jated drakes. Prices reasonable. Bertha 
win, Tracy, lowa. 














POUR fawn and white I. R. drakes. early hatch, 
white eggs. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 





OSE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels. Mrs. M. 
J. McKinlay, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetland ponies of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same ff 
good quality as usual. i 
J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, Iowa 
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Called 
“Instant” 
Because it 

kills instantly. 


Chicks From Lice 


Chicks can’t get the right start in life if 
they are pestered with lice. These para- 
sites inflict constant torment on chicks, 
keeping their vitality in a low state. 


‘NSTANT LOUSE KILLER 


e 

ills lice instantly—as soon as it touches 
th em. Dustiton chicks when aweek old. 

.stroys lice on farm stock, bugs on 
copes ry squash and melon. vines, 
cabbage worms, slugs on rose bushes. 
Sifting-top can. 1 lb. 25c; 3 Ibs. 60c; Except 
in Canada and the far 
West. Ifnotatyour 
dealer’s, write 


DR. HESS & 
CLARK 
Ashiand, 
onio £ 
rEg 
%, 


a 








Poultry Lessons F KEE 


OW you Chicken Raisers 
have something to send for 
that is REAL NEWS. 


Hurry up and get these 
Poultry lessons before you 
hatch once. 

Let Gilcrest, the successful man, 
start you right—keep you going 
right—and help you cash inon 
the profits this season that you 
hope to make, can make and de- 
serve to make raising chickens if you 
start right. Remember Gilcrest 
handles high-grade poultry, too— 4.5. Gilerest 
stock and eggs of all leading varieties President 
—land and waterfowls. 


Successful 


_incubater Poultry Lessons 
Are Really Worth $25 or More 


Gilcrest is glad to give these lessons away free to 
every new customer cause they show clearly and 
plainly how to make the biggest poultry profits right 
from the start, and for years to come, 


Successful Grain Sprouter 
Made in sections; gives you green food for fowls all year 













round. Makes ’em lay when egg prices are highest. 


Write Today: A postal gets 







. 8. G 
Des Moines Incubator Co. § 


81 Second St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Double Your 
Earnings 
With Chickens 


Just send me your name and 
address for latest copy of Old 
Trusty Book. Gct same ideas that 
ts otulite Siti Pr erg me ge cmenntyione pe mo 
i ickens, ducks, ge i 
Most simple, easy and sure methods. ee 


OLD TRUSTY 


takes all the mystery out of hatching successfully. Three 
( ore in use tha: jaran 
20 years, 30 to 90 days’ trial “ oe ous = 7 
- tht prepaid to your ga 
station. Orders filled same 
day received. Write 
Quickly, and learn how to 
get started the easiest, 
surest way on the smallest 
investment, Address 


JOHNSON, Incubator Man 
Clay Center, Nebr. 




















ee | 
steer" POULTRY 


and Almanae for 1914 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells ail 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 
rices and their operation. All about poultry 
jouses and how to buildthem. It’s an encyclo- 
Beiis of chickendom. You need it. Only 15e, 
C, SHOEMAKER, Boxs94 Freeport, IL 









** Profitable Poul °. we 

a | Latest Book 22 Practical ag en | 

AX petces on fowls,eggs. incubators, etc. 180 beau- 

77 ul Pictures, Latest improved methods to 

ty aise poultry. All about Runner ducks, 52 other 
yarieties pure-bred poultry only 5 cents. 

Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 105, Clarinda, la 





The Difference in Hens 


On January 24th we gave an egg 
each to two broody hens. January 
26th we entrusted the hens with the 
eggs we wished them to cover, and 
broke the two eggs that had been in- 
cubating. In the two days we handled 
the hens, we had distinguished a dif- 
ference in disposition, and had pre- 
dicted that one would make a better 
incubator than the other. This be- 
cause Hen No. 1 seemed to be lacking 
in hen sense. She felt the fever of 
broodiness, but apparently didn’t know 
what was the matter with her, only 
she wanted to set, and she sat. When 
we took her off the nest for food and 
water, she continued to set, gluing 
herself to the floor like a lump of 
putty, picking up the corn within her 
range, but making no effort to get 
what lay out of reach. 

Hen No. 2 had work to do, and in- 
tended to do it. When taken from her 
nest she expressed dissatisfaction, but 
noting that her breakfast was ready, 
she ate and drank, spread her feath- 
ers, stretched her muscles, and went 
back to her nest. No. 1 had to be put 
back. 

As you know, the whitish disc on 
the surface of the yolk is the blasto- 
derm. In the course of development, 
the embryo and the embryonic mem- 
branes, which serve for the protection, 
respiration and nutrition of the em- 
bryo, arise from the blastoderm. Dur: 
ing the first four days the blastoderm 
spreads very rapidly; the development 
depending largely on the conditions of 
incubation. Fortunately, both of the 
eggs set to test’ the broodiness of the 
hens were fertile, but the egg under 
Hen No. 1 showed a third less devel- 
opment than that under Hen No. 2. 
We consider the first five days of in- 
cubation the most important of the 
chick’s life; and predict that chicks 
hatched under Hen No. 1 will be late, 
and lacking in vitality. People some- 
times think that to be hen-hatched 
means well hatched; it doesn’t always 
work out that way; much depends on 
the quality of the hen as an incubator. 





Eggs by the Year 


An exchange boasts of a poultry 
breeder who gets 50 cents a dozen for 
his eggs the year around. This sounds 
pretty good. Undoubtedly the breed- 
er is making fair wages for himself, 
and receiving a profitable per cent on 
the amount of capital invested, but 
not every farmer can get 50 cents a 
dozen the year around, nor can he av- 
erage 40 cents a dozen, largely be- 
cause he is not in a position to guar- 
antee a fixed supply of eggs for every 
day in the year. If a hotel, or drug 
store, or private family, engages a 
certain number of dozens of eggs each 
day, the eggs must be supplied, and 
supplied by the man who engages the 
eggs, even if he has to pay others 
twice what he is getting, to supply 
them during his short season. To get 
a profit out of such a contract, one 
must keep enough hens to furnish the 
eggs in the season when eggs are 
scarce, which means, of course, more 
chickens than one needs to keep dur- 
ing the natural laying season. Almost 
any town will furnish a market for 
eggs at a good price the year around 
if the farmer will agree to furnish 
them in that way. It is a good way of 
buying—the customer is assured of 
his supply; and it is a good way to 
sell, because when the farmer knows 
he needs the eggs, he is more apt to 
see to it that the hens have the right 
feed and the right care to furnish the 
eggs. Assuming a responsibility often 
goes a long ways towards bearing the 
responsibility, and fulfilling the con- 
tract. 





Setting the Hen 


Have you ever slept with a load of 
covers over you, and still been cold? 
And have you discovered that the rea- 
son you were cold was because the 
cold came from under the mattress— 
that there was too little under instead 
of not enough over you? Protection 
from the cold from beneath is as im- 
portant as shelter from the cold from 
above, and this should be remembered 
in setting the early broody hen. Don’t 
give her an elevated nest with straw 
in it, and feel that the conditions fora 
good hatch have been complied with. 
The hen will give the heat from above, 
but she can’t, to save herself, get a 
good hatch from fertile eggs if the un- 
der side of the egg is subjected to cold 














Big Ben is built for endless service. 
He has no “off-days,” no shut-downs. 
His four years of existence have been 
one long record of on-the-dot accu- 
tacy. 29,000 jewelers say that he does 
more efficient work for less pay 
than any other clock alive. 


A Big Ben battalion, over 3,000 

strong, leaves La Salle, Illinois, ever 
-eday. Their sparkling triple nickel- 
plated coats of implement steel; their 
dominating seven-inch height; their 
big, bold, black, easy-to-read figures 
and hands; their big, easy-to-wind 
keys—all.make Big Ben the world’s 
master clock. 

In return for one little drop of oil, 
he’ll work for you a full year. 
From “Boots on” to“Lights out”—365 
times—he’ll guarantee to tell you the 
time o’day with on-the-dot accuracy. 








He’s Big 
And Good All Through 


All Over 


He’ll guarantee to get you up either 
of TWO WAYS—with one long, 
steady, five-minute ring if you need 
a good big call, or on the installment 
plan, with short rings one-half min- 
ute apart for ten minutes, so you'll 
wake up gradually, and he'll stop 
short in the middle of a tap during 
— call if you want to shut him 
off, 

Big Ben is a mighty pleasant look- 
ing fellow. His big, open, honest face 
and his gentle tick-tick have earned 
him a place in thousands of parlors, 
He wins friends everywhere. 

The next time you goto town call at 

our jeweler’s and ask to see Big Ben. | 
f your dealer hasn’t got him, send 
amoney order for $2.50 to his makers 
— Westclox, La Salle, lilinois~and 
he’ll come to you prepaid. (206) 
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the Ever-Ready, Ever-' 
Chick Producer—more reliable than the 






Dependable 
setting hen, 
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I'll send it to e 
i peck if not satisfied. 

j Bis.” rite today for free 


ro! - I > 
A requires little attention. Never-failing even in freezing weather. 


Vv ice 
you, freieht paid, on SIXTY days’ trial. Your 
started ea 

illustrated catalog and flow prices. 
is not a cataiog, but a book of 

My U. s. Poultry Book important Taala. Proven by 

prectics! demonstration, It isn’t forsale at any price. I’m giving 

away free to every purchaser of a Sure Hatch Incubator. 


FRANK aw OF Pres. Sure Hatch Incubator Co, 
Box » Fremont, Nebraska. 
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drafts. It is better to put her nest in 
a sheltered place on the floor, but if it 
must be up, see thatit is warm, and if 
on the floor, see to it that there are 
no cracks and knotholes from which 
the cold air comes whistling through 
the nest. A winter nest for setting 
hens should have first several thick- 
nesses of newspaper, or heavy wrap: 
ping paper, on the floor and around 
the sides; then sifted ashes; over that 
more paper; and if possible a shovel- 
full of earth; then a well-packed nest 
of chaff, hollowed out to make a nest 
for the eggs, but with sides well 
rounded up, that the eggs may be pro- 
tected from slipping over the edge and 
chilling. It is better to take the hen 
off at night for feeding. She will re- 
main. off a shorter time at her natural 
roosting time than in the morning, and 
the eggs require much less cooling in 
cold than in warm weather. 





A Home-Made Brooder 


A farmer’s wife made a good fire- 
less brooder with two soap boxes. In 


the first soap box she put a cheese 
box hung around with old stockings 
cut in half-inch strips. Openings led 
into the box on every side, lest the 
chicks get out and not find their way 
back. The floors of the boxes were 
covered with alfalfa leaves. The sec- 
ond soap box was covered with wire 
netting and used as a runway; feed 
and water were in this box. During 





the -day the heat of the room—the 


chicks were in the house—kept them 
warm enough; at night she put a jug 
of hot water inside the hover, or 
cheese box. Practically all of the 
chicks in this brooder were saved, but 
she never put more than twenty in at 
one time. 





Starting Irish Farmers in Pure 
Bred Poultry 


When the authorities wished to im- 
prove the quality of poultry kept in 
the “congested districts” of Ireland, 


they tried the plan of exchanging pure 
bred eggs for mongrel eggs, the farm- 
er who supplied the pure bred eggs 
getting one penny each for every egg 
exchanged. Then centers of distribu- 
tion were organized. The board visit- 
ed and examined neighboring towns, 
and in each district placed one or two 
centers for the purpose of distributing 
these pure bred eggs. At each center 
they put from twenty to thirty pure 
bred birds mated for best results on 
condition that they exchange pure 
bred for mongrel eggs during the 
spring months. In cases where poul- 
try farms for commercial purposes 
wanted eggs, they were allowed to 
charge full value for eggs at a price 
not to exceed the maximum price fixed 
by the board. If they complied with 
all the conditions, submitting records 
of their transactions, they received in 
addition to a penny each for eggs, a 
bonus. A poultry expert is employed 
constantly. 
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Ghe-Guaranteed - Flour 


CIDE! 


Your grocer refunds your money without 
argument if you are not satisfied that Oc- 
cident Flour makes more and better bread. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











SEGISTEREO AT US, PATENT OFFICE 














are guaranteed to keep indefinitely 
the very thing you like best about 
them—their distinctive coloring. 
They never fade, in tub or sun or 
perspiration. 

Patterns that embody newest 
styles and rare good shirt taste. 


Sold everywhere—at $1, $1.50 and apward 


DEW 
Saake 


will give you new sensations in 
neck comfort. At your dealer's, 


1Sc—2 for 25c 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 
Troy, New York 













































































Why bake or roast blindly? 
The glass door elimi- | The Boss saves fuel. 
nates guesswork and worry. |It is fully asbestos lined, | 
& Without opening it you can see | heats in 2 minutes, bakes uni- } 
your bakings brown perfectly— |formly - Patented glass door 
never burning or chilling them- not to break from | 
No heat is wasted, no time lost. i ped BOSS. 


Try the BOSS OVEN 30 days 


Order a “Boss” from your dealer today. Test it 30days. 
Your money refunded immediately if not satisfactory. 
Gaaranteed to work on any good oil, gasoline or gas stove. 
Write now for booklet and dealers’ names 
THE HVENEFELD COMPANY 
252 Valley st,, Cincinnati, O, 








if your dealer cannot supply you, write use _ 





When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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t Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesso 


BY THE EDITOR 
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Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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| What is the Kingdom Like? 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 22, 1914. Luke, 13:18- 
ov.) 

“He said therefore, Unto what is 
the kingdom of God like? and where- 
unto shall I liken it? It is like unto 
a grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and cast it into his garden; and 
it grew, and became a tree; and the 
birds heaven lodged in the 
branches thereof. (20) And again he 
said, Whereunto shall I liken the king- 
dom of God? (21) It is like unto leav- 
en, which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal, till it was all 


of the 


| leavened. (22) And he went on his 
| way through cities and villages, teach- 


ing, and journeying on unto Jerusa- 
lem. (23) And one said unto him, 


; Lord, are they few that are saved? 


And he said unto them, (24) Strive to 
enter in by the narrow door: for 


| many, I say unto you, shall seek to 
| enter in, and shall not be able. (25) 
| When once the master of the house is 


risen up, and hath shut to the door, 


| and ye begin to stand without, and to 


knock at the door, saying, Lord, open 
to us; and he shall answer and say 
to you, I know not whence ye are; 
(26) then shall ye begin to say, We 
did eat and drink in thy presence, and 
thou didst teach in our streets; (27) 
and he shall say, I tell you, I know 
not whence ye are; depart from me, 
all ye workers of iniquity. (28) There 
shall be the weeping and the gnash- 
ing of teeth, when ye shall see Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets, in the kingdom of God, and 
yourselves cast forth without. (29) 
And they shall come from the east 
and west, and from the north and 
south, and shall sit down in the king- 
dom of God. (30) And behold, there 
are last who shall be first, and there 
are first who shall be last.” 

The Perean ministry was drawing 
to its close. Jesus had turned His 
face toward Jerusalem, to attend the 
feast of the dedication. What he did 
and said there is recorded in John 10. 
The main subject of His discourses 
during His ministry was the kingdom 
which He was about to set up. Their 
expectation there, as in Galilee, was 
that it would be an earthly kingdom. 
That this expectation was widespread 
just at this time may be seen from 
the warning given Him: “Get thee 
out, and go hence; for Herod woula 
fain kill thee.” (Verse 31.) He was 
then in Herod’s country, and they felt 
that the kingdom He was about to es- 
tablish would awaken the bitter oppo- 
sition of Herod. We can readily see 
that the common people were at a 
loss to understand just what His 
teaching was. No one of His dis- 
courses gave the slightest intimation 
of any earthly kingdom He was about 
to establish. If the kingdom of heav- 
en was not an earthly kingdom, then 
what was it? 

Opposition had then reached a point 
in Perea, as it did in Galilee during 
His ministry there, when the people 
were not willing to receive plain, di- 
rect teaching. Hence His resort to 
parables, telling them some particu- 
lar thing that the kingdom of heaven 
was like, giving an _ illustration of 
something they could see to illustrate 
some particular feature of the king- 
dom. Two only of these illustrations 
of the Perean ministry are recorded. 

You ask me, said Jesus, about the 
kingdom of heaven. What is it like? 
Some thing we know which it resem- 
bles. I will tell you. You are all fa- 
miliar with the mustard seed. It is a 
very small seed, one of the smallest 
of the seeds you plant in your gar- 
den; and the germ of it, the real 
thing that grows in it, is much small- 
er than the seed. If a man were to 
east this seed in his garden and it 
should reach a soil prepared for it, 
that had the heat and moisture, it 
would grow and keep on growing until 
it became a bush, in which the birds 





of the air would make their home, 
This last is incidental to the parable, 
The real thing is the smallness of the 
seed and the largeness of what grows 
from it. It might be well to say here 
that “small as a mustard seed” was aq 
common saying among the Jews of 
that day to indicate something very 
small, and that in Judea the plant 
grows very much larger than it does 
in our temperate climate. 

Take another illustration: A woman 
measures out her three measures of 
meal for a baking. She mixes with it 
a little bit of leaven, and under prop. 
er conditions the whole batch is leay. 
ened by the comparatively small 
amount of yeast she puts into it. 

These two parables illustrate the 
growth of the grace of God in the 
heart; the one outwardly, that which 
people see, extenisvely; the other in. 
tensively, that which is hidden be 
neath. In other words, if a man gets 
a true conception of the kingdom of 
God in his heart, the world soon 
knows it by its growth. Also, in the 
course of time it changes the inner 
life of the whole man. This is true 
not merely of the individual, but of 
society, as the history Of grace, the 
history of the church, has shown 
abundantly ever since. 

During this journey to Jerusalem 
with one of the curious questions that 
men have been asking ever since: 
“Lord, are they few that are saved” 
He probably had in mind: Are there 
few who will be sharers in the king. 
dom when it comes? It was held 
among the Pharisees that there would 
be few. They said, for example, that 
out of the whole multitude that wan- 
dered in the desert, two only—Caleb 
and Joshua—ever entered into the 
Promised Land; and few would be fit 
to enter the Messianic kingdom which 
they expected. 

Jesus replied, if we may be permit- 
ted to paraphrase what we take to be 
His language: This is not a matter 
which concerns you. You don’t know 
the hearts of men. You are not com- 
petent to judge. The thing for you to 
do is to be sure that you are fit to 
enter the kingdom yourselves. Both 
here and in the Sermon on the Mount 
He likened the entrance to the king- 
dom to a narrow door, a side door, so 
to speak, into which the camel loaded 
down with worldly goods could not 
enter. He said: It is your particular 
business to see that you yourselves 
enter in. I have this to say to you: 
When the time comes, many will seek 
to enter in who will not be able to do 
it. When the day of judgment is 
come, when the term of human life is 
closed, there will be very many who 
will want to sit down at the supper of 
the Lamb. Standing without, they will 
knock and ask for admission; and the 
answer will come: I don’t know you. 
Then the argument will begin: “We 
did eat and drink in thy presence.” 
We associated with you in this life. 
We sat down at dinner with you. You 
preached in our streets. You were on 
friendly terms with us then, and had 
fellowship with us. Why not now? 
The answer is plain: “I know not 
whence ye are; depart from me. 4ll 
ye workers of iniquity.” 

Jesus brings home to His hearers 
the truth that the kingdom of heavel 
is not something outward, but inward, 
an attitude of mind and heart. The 
kingdom is within you. It is not what 
you professed, but what you did, what 
you are. For into that straight gate 
none of us can take anything more 
than we are. Our good works, unless 
they are a manifestation of what we 
are ourselves, don’t count for anything 
then. Professions count for nothiné. 
The thing that counts is whether we 
are really in sympathy with the Mas 
ter. 

Then Jesus adds: You people will 
be very greatly surprised. You are 
proud of your pedigree. You are de 
scendants of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. -You glory in the prophets, 
who are your own flesh and blood. 
want to say to you that these will be 
within in that day. They will belong 
to the kingdom of God; but you, ff 
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same unusual high 

grade construction 
is carried all the 
way through. That’s 
why “R & V Tri- 
umph’’Farm Engines 
last so much longer, 
and give so much bet- 
ter service. Burn eith- 
er gasolene or kero- 
sene. Moderately 
priced. 


THE BEST 
FARM ENGINE 
BOOK 


You Ever Read—Free 


Write for our Farm 
Engine Book “Letting 
Gasolene Do It’. It 
gives the most valua- 
ble information about 
Farm Engines yet 

printed. 


JOHN DEERE 
Moline. II. 
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SEE YOUR JOHN DEERE DEALER 














We will give you a 
new Whip—FREE 


If you find a Red Rawhide 
Center Whip that hasn’t a 
rawhide center all the way 
through. 


Red Rawhide Gives 
Long Service 

Our Whips have style combined 
with_real whip workmanship. 

3uy Red Rawhide Center Whips ¢ 
of your dealer and don’t buy ¢ 
any other kind. If he doesn't » 
handle them, write us today, 
giving his name andaddress. 
UNITED STATES WHIP CO. 
Westfield, ¢ 
Mass. 
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BECOME AN AUTO 
ie, AEXPERE: 


7 am aff (Sit fa 


& 


Expert automobile mechanics get $100 to $150 a | 
nth, demonstrators and salesmen more. Good | 


are going begging—there are not enough ex- 
rienced men to fill them—because the automo- 
bile industry is growing faster than men can be 
trained. Equir yourself for a good salary as ex- 
pe rt mechanic or for entering the automobile 
usiness for yourself. Oursis the largest and best | 
equipped auto school in the west, the only school 
in Nebraska with its large building devoted en- 
tirely to automobile training. Complete machine 
oman =| accessories, ged makes of autos. 
dividual experience in large touring cars. 
Write for booklet. “ ™ 
NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS'N. 


2544 North 20th Street, OMAHA, NEB, 


ney Ste 





you are workers of iniquity, will not 
only not get in, but will be thrust 
out. 

Then before Him rises a vision of 
the future: that when the term of 
this world is ended, and its problems 
have been worked out, those who are 
finally admitted into felicity will not 
be confined to the Jews nor to any 
one nation, but will come from all 
parts of the world. For my kingdom 
is not an earthly kingdom, 
you expect. It is not a kingdom that 
will embrace merely one people, but 
all peoples, all nations. It will gather 
in the chosen ones, those who have 
lived lives of faith and sacrifice, those 
who have worked for the well being 
of humanity and for the glory of God, 
will be accepted, no matter of what 
race or color or condition. 

Then He adds: I will tell you this: 
that many that are last, many whom 
you despise, whom you regard as 
heathen and barbarian, unworthy of 
your social fellowship or even recog- 
nition, many of these shall be first, 
and shall be admitted into the king- 
dom. While many who expect to be 
admitted because of their heredity 


and pedigree, their social position, 
their connections, their good works, 
their gifts and benefactions, these 


shall be last. A most solemn warn- 
ing to the people of Perea and of Ju- 
dea,.and to all people and all nations 
in all times. For the kingdom of God 
is not an earthly kingdom, nor is 
there any respect of persons in that 
kingdom. 

It is easy to understand why, after 
being thus—according to the teach- 
ings of Jesus—excluded from the king: 
dom of which they themselves were 
assured, and told that the common 
people and even heathens would be 
admitted, the Pharisees were anxious 
to get rid of Jesus. He was a most 
uncomfortable guest to have at din- 
ner. He was exceedingly popular 
with the common people, who hung 
upon His words and even trod upon 
one another that they might get with- 
in hearing. They therefore undertook 
to appeal to His fears, and advised 
Him to get out of the country, for 
Herod would kill Him. The Herod 
here spoken of is Herod Antipas, who, 
while he was ruler of Galilee, had for 
the last year or two resided in Perea 
while his palace in Galilee was be- 
ing built. It was the same Herod who 
had murdered John the Baptist. There- 
fore, under the guise of friendship, 
they came to Him and advised Him to 


leave the country, and thus save His | 


life. 

The reply 
enough. He said, 
understand perfectly well that 
and Herod are on good terms. I know 
Him well. He is very cunning and sly 
and at heart cowardly. Herod is a 
fox. You may tell him that I am not 
afraid of him nor of you. I have a 
certain work to do which he can not 
possibly interfere with. I am going 
to finish that work. I am in-the hands 
of the Father who rules all things. I 
will depart; I will be put to death— 
but not now; I must finish my work. 
I will finish it at Jerusalem, the cen- 
ter of Pharisaic power and authority. 

Then there came over Him the 
thought of all that would happen to 
Him at Jerusalem, and of what would 
happen to Jerusalem because of their 
failure to obey the Divine law and to 
receive the prophets of God. So He 
exclaims: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
that killeth the prophets, and stoneth 
them that are sent unto her! How 
often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together even as a hen gathereth 
her own brood under her wings, and 
ye would not!” 

These are the same words that He 
repeated subsequently, on the even- 
ing before His Death; for this thought 
of what would happen to Jerusalem 
and the Jewish people because of 
their failure to fulfill their mission 
was ever on His heart. The temple 
is to be a desolate shrine, and after 
His death they will not see Him again 
until He comes to judgment. ‘“Be- 
hold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late; and I say unto you: Ye shall 
not see me, until ye shall say, Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” 


of Jesus was decisive 





Many unborn lambs have been in- 
jured when sheep were rushing 
through a narrow door. If the doors 
are not wide, be sure that they are 
never hurried through the entrance, 
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RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


oil, gas, etc. 





A No. 4-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 400 ft 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost 
ing the owner $200, were used to heat 
this cottage 

At this price the goods can be bought 
of any reputable, competent Fitter. This 
did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra and vary 
according to climatic and other condi- 
tions. 


years. 


Showrooms in all 





“The farm house that’s so often untenanted.” 


If you havea farm or town home, store, ‘ 
church, school, bank, hotel, etc., that 
is lacking in cozy warmth, let us send 
you our full story of cleanly, healthful 
IDEAL Boilers and 
Radiators that will last for scores of 
Ask for book (free): 
Heating.”’ 


Change houses into homes! 


The original owner 
had liberal ideas— 
big, airy rooms; 
plenty of big win- 
dows to let in the 
light and whole- 


some sunshine; 
and big, arched open- 
ings between the 
rooms instead of cum- 
bersome doors. But 
he made the one big 
mistake —he put in 
old-fashioned heating 
—and he and every 


succeeding owner and tenant has found the place ‘‘big and barny’’— 
so full of chill corners, drafty passageways and cold floors. In 
thousands of such farm houses formerly handicapped by old-fashioned 
heating it has since been proved that the one unfailing way to cure 
houses of cold and lack of tenants is to put in an outfit of 


For the 3-room cottage up to the largest 
public building, we make IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators in every size 
and kind exactly suited to the needs and 
incomes of farmer, wage-earner or salaried 
man. 


IDEAL Boilers are made in different forms to burn to highest heating advan- | 
tage hard or soft coals, screenings, run-of-mine, coke, wood, 
Their heating capacities and economies are fig- 
ured from scientific standards — fuel-holding capacity; fire and 
flue heating surfaces and their position (around and over the 
fire); time each fuel charge will 
last; draft and check-damper 
heat regulation, 
things are absolutely known, so 
that he who pays the fuel bills 
can be sure to get the highest 
possible heating results and 
‘economies from every pound of fuel — 
and with the simplest care-taking. 
Need not be connected to water supply 
pipes; the same water is used over and 
over, for many years. 


etc. These 
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IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radi- 
ators keep a NEW 
house new and cause 
an OLD house to have 
its life and value pro- 
longed 


MERICAN 
“Ideal 
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by the Sheldon Method 





ness. 











In our experience of more than thirteen years we have success- 
fully treated over 20,000 cases of spinal deformity and weak- 
Sufferers in all parts of the world, some probably é 

4 right near your home, have been greatly benefited or / 7 
Ly wholly cured by the Sheldon Method. 
j so many thousands of cases that warrants us in offer- 
ing to prove the value of our method in your own case. 


Use the Sheldon Appliance 30 Days at Our Risk 


: There is no reason why you should not accept our offer at once. 
The photographs here show how light, cool, elastic and easily ad- 
justable the Sheldon Appliance is—how different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or steel jackets. To all sufferers with weakened 
~ or deformed spines it promises almost immediate relief even in most 

, serious cases. You owe it to yourself toinvestigateit thoroughly. The 
price is within reach of all. Send for our Free Book today and describe 
your trouble as fully as possible so we can give definite information, 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 341 15th |St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Horses, Mules & Cows 
Should be CLIPPED 


They are healthier and give better service. When the hea’ 
coat that holds the wet sweat and dirt is removed, they ne 


more easily kept clean, look better, get more good 
from their f: and are better in every way. Horses 
and mules take on new life and energy when clipped 
and naturally work better. Clipping the flanks and 
udders of cows prevents the dropping of filth into 
the milk. The best and most generally used clipper 

is the Stewart Ball-Bearing Clipping Machine, 
the only machine that can be used on_ horses, 

mules and cows without change. 

easier, clips faster and closer and stays sharp 
longer than any other. Gears are all file 

h cut from solid steel bar. The 

are enclosed, protected and _run in oil; 
little friction, little wear. Has six feet 


g ! e Stewart 
‘Y taien clipping head, high- 
le. 


not only scar 
and disfigure 

our sheep but 

ose a dollar on 
every six you 
shear the old way. 
Figure how much 
more money you’ ll get 
if you use a Stewart 
Shearing Machine. It’s 
the most perfect hand op- 
erated shearing machine 
ever devised. Has ball bear- 
ings in every part where fric- 


including 4 combs 4 
cutters of the celebrated 
Stewart quality is $; { 50 
from your == 
dealer, or send $2.00 and we 
eC.OD. for balance, 
Money back if not satisfied. 














CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


639 La Salle Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


rite for complete new catalog showing world’s most 
b+ heyy ing & sheep shearing machines. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
ies and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wal aces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 




















Make Beautiful “God's Acre”’ 


the country, one 
unkempt ap- 





Traveling through 
is often saddened by the 
‘God’s acres.” 
kept; the 
tut; the trees and 
shrubs trimmed; flowers should 
brighten the earth; paths should be 
graveled, and the approaches kept in 
condition. To leave the dead in a 
broken-fenced, dilapidated enclosure, 
a place which looks uncared-for and 
unloved, makes the laying to rest un- 
necessarily hard. 

The cemetery should be 
sibility of the community Many who 
sleep there no longer have relatives 
in the neighborhood; but they were 
once a part of it, and the neighbor- 
hood should hold itself responsjble 
for keeping such graves cared for, to 
the extent at least of cutting grass 
and pulling weeds. 

We would suggest that 
ters of Ceres take up the work of 
caring for the cemeteries in their 
neighborhoods. Have a neighborhood 
entertainment, and put the 
in a cemetery fund. Hire a man to 
cut the grass and care for the graves. 
Put a neat iron fence about the ceme- 
tery, and set aside a fund from which 
to provide bulbs and plants for the 


some ol 
should be well 


pearance of 
Cemeteries 
grass should be 


the respon- 

















Farm Products of Nobles County, 
Minnesota. 


cant lots Get a canvas to cover 
ee ugly mot und of earth by the side 
of the newly-dug grave, and hide it 
with branches of evergreens and flow- 
ers in season. 

\Vith very little expense, the ceme- 
tery may be made beautiful with pe- 
rennial flowers, vines and_ shrubs. 
Seeds of the clematis paniculata can 
be bought for ten cents a package; 
plants for 15 cents each, and much 
cheaper by the hundred. This vine 
can also be started from cuttings. 
Nothing can be prettier for a. hardy 
perennial climber. It is of robust 
habit. and covered from ground to 
surnmit with pure white flowers, 
bloot gz in early fall. We have seen 
it trained around a broken headstone. 
It will make of an old stump or tree 
a thing of beauty. 

“| spirea Van 


blossoming in early 


Houtteii—a shrub 
spring—know n 
“bridal wreath’ ” is also spe- 
cia'ly suited for cemetery planting. 
A hedge of this shrub in the sspring- 
time looks iike banks of snow. Some 
florists sell cuttings of this shrub at 
about a cent each in quantities. The 
privet can also be started from cut- 
tings. If the Daughters of Ceres 
would interest themselves in the mat- 
ter, a hedge of spirea or privet could 
soon surround the cemetery in every 
country neighborhood. 
Of the flowers, we 
subu'ata, the virca m 
myrtie!, end 


also as 


love the phlox 
nor (creeping 
saxatile for 


alyssum 





the Daugh- | 


proceeds | 





low-growing flowers, and the hardy 
pinks, larkspur, and gypsophila panic- 


| ulata (baby’s breath) for taller grow- 


ing. 

For roses—and we must have roses 
—the hardy memorial rose, Rosa 
Wichuriaiana, is beautiful. It creeps 
along the ground as closely as an ivy, 
or climbs, covering rough surfaces 
with beautiful single white roses with 
yellow disks, blossoming in July. 
Mme. Plantier is especially adapted 
to cemetery planting. It is hardy, 
pure white, and blooms in clusters 
fairly covering the plant. Both pink 
and white Maman Cochet are exqui- 
site and hardy. In our garden, the 
American Beauty and pink and white 
Killarney have lived through the past 
two winters, but since the florist who 
sold them expressed great surprise 
that they were living the spring after 
they were set out, we would hesitate 
to call them hardy enough for ceme- 
tery planting where covering in the 
fall might be neglected. 

Tulips and peonies set out in 
fall will bloom the next spring. 

There could be no more womanly 
work than making beautiful the place 
where the last long rest is taken. This 
is worth-while work which the young 
and old of the neighborhood can have 
a share in. 


the 





From a Farm Hand 


To Hearts and Homes: 

If the editor of this department will 
permit me, I am going to say a few 
plain words to her readers. She may 
not approve, and the readers may not 
like it; but it is something that ought 
to be said. 

I have been a farm hand for a num- 
ber of years, and each year I have 
worked at a different place, not be- 
cause I could not stay at one place, 
but because I wanted to get into dif- 
ferent parts of the country and get 
accustomed to different conditions, so 





own, I would have a wider knowledge 
to guide me. I have tried to get work 
with the best farmers because I felt 
I could learn the most from them. I 
have worked for some splendid men, 
who lived in good homes, and whose 
wives were splendid women; but my 
observatin is that a farmer’s wife 
does not put the thought and study 
into her rart of the business that the 
farmer does. She is very slow to im- 
prove the conditions under which she 
works. She will take an interest in 
some new recipe for a new dish, but 
she takes no interest apparently in 
arranging her work so she can do it 
with the least labor and to the best 
advantage. She takes no interest in 
labor saving machinery and devices. 
I think almost without exception 
when a labor saving device is in- 
stalled in the home, the farmer is the 
man who suggests it, and not the 
farmer’s wife, who most needs it. 
There are no better women anywhere 
than you will find on the farms of the 
corn belt, but they are behind the 
times so far as their work is con- 
cerned. I never saw a farm kitchen 
which could not be srranged so that 
the work could be done with a very 
great saving in labor; but I never 
made a suggestion to the “queen of 
the kitchen” along this line, that I 
did not get into trouble. Farm women 
—and I suppose in this they age not 
different from other women—seem to 
resent any suggestions that will en- 
able them to work to better purpose. 
I do not know whether this is because 
they think they know it all, or wheth- 
er it is because they think the person 
who makes such a suggestion does so 
out of too much sympathy, or what 
the reason may be; but I do know 
that what I say is a fact. 

I don’t expect the readers of Hearts 
and Homes to agree with what I have 
said; but if I can turn their thoughts 
in this direction, I feel I will have ac- 
complished some good. The farmer’s 
wife owes it to herself to study her 


that when ready to buy a farm of my { work. She should systematize it and 





— 


thus save time and wearing labor, 
She should use every new machine 
that will help her in doing her wor, 
better or quicker. She should adopt 
labor-saving devices. She — should 
study books which deal with houge. 
keeping matters. She should study 
bulletins which deal with the plap. 
ning of farm homes. In other words, 
she should try to get up to date. 
FARM HAND, 


Scorched Lard 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Will ‘Iowa Correspondent,” who askeq 
what to do with scorched lard, try this 
and report to Wallaces’ Farmer if suc. 
cessful? Take a gallon or two of lard 
out in a kettle and heat. When hot, slice 
in two or three large potatoes and fry 
until brown. Take out, and cool the lard, 
We had a bateh that we thought past 
using, and, knowing that potatoes would 
make rancid lard sweet, we tried it on 
the scorched lard, and it worked like q 
charm. It did not make the lard any 
whiter, but took out the scorched taste, 
Our lard may not have been so bad as 
our Towa Correspondent’s, but it is worth 
trying anyway. 

MRS. 





IDA M. CHICHEN 
Missouri. 





Mrs. Donahue’s Soap Recipe 


Use a large kettle, have only a moder- 
ate fire, and put all at once in the kettle 
eight and one-half gallons of rainwater, 
two pounds of resin, one pound of borax, 
four boxes of potash, fourteen pounds of 
clean soap grease, or half grease and half 
tallow. The cleaner the grease is, the 
nicer the soap will look. Let this get hot 
and boil one hour, counting from the time 
it begins to boil When done, it should 
be golden brown in color. Pour it into 
molds or let it cool in the kettle as pre- 
ferred, and then cut in bars and let it 
dry at least a month. The longer it drys, 
the better. 





Arbor Day in Iowa is April 25th. Prep- 
arations to celebrate the day with a suit- 
able progarm should be begun early, 
“Aye, keep planting a tree, Jock; it will 
be growing when you're sleeping.”’ 








The greatest repertoire 
of music in all the world 
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This book of Victor Records will give you a clear 
and definite understanding of exactly what the Victor or 
Victrola will bring to you. 
It will place before you simply and convincingly the title of very 


nearly every musical composition you ever heard of. 


to an easy familiarity with all the great composers. 
you definite and positive knowledge as to the exact music in the repertoire 


of the world’s greatest artists. 


It will help you 
It will place before 


It will make clear to you just how easily all 


the music of all the world can become an interesting and helpful part of your every- - 
day life in your own home. 


Music is the only universal language. 


free. 





New Victor R 


ade al 





It attracts everyone—the French, the German, th 
Russian, the Italian, the Englishman are all capable of enjoying exactly the same music. 

Individual taste however, varies; but with a Victor and its vast repertoire of music, which is 

the nearest approach to all the music of all the world, every musical longing is satisfied. 

This book of Victor Records costs us more than $100,000 every year, but we will gladly give you a copy 
Ask any Victor dealer, or write to us. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 
trated at all dealers on the 28th of each month, 
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Fashion Department 


wing to our limited space for each department 
w Oe deeote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we Offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
Pine Plow allseams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
, Order by number and give size or age. 





“ stage. 

Siainly and be sure to sign your name and 
e P ir fashion pook. “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
pene. will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 


embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every 
an,” illustrating 200 designs and describing how 
are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid. 
all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, lowa. . 


book ¢ 


Wo 











UP-TO-DATE EMBROIDERY PAT- 
TERNS. 





No. 13-7-47—Collar and Cuff Set—In 
solid embroidery and French knots. This 
design is transferred to white or colored 
linen, crep, batiste, or poplin, and em- 
broidered in any color to match the dress 
with which the set is to be worn. The 
flowers and dots aer worked solid in flat 
satin stitch, the wide spaces back of the 
flowers are outlined and filled with close 
heavy French knots, and the edges are 
butteonholed, A narrow Cluny or Irish 
lace can also be used on the edges. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 

No. 13-7-45—Oval and Round Doilies— 
The oval doily is 7x12 inches, and the 
round ones are 7 inches in diameter. 
They are for the bureau or dressing ta- 
ble, and may also be used on the dining 
table. A number of materials are suit- 
able for these little designs—pique, mo- 
saic canvas, plain linen in white or col- 
or, poplin, and linon all being appro- 
priate. The spots are worked solid in 
green and rose color, and the lines are 
in German knot stitch in green. The 
buttonholed edge may be either white or 
green. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

_No. 11-11-55—Rambler Lose Pin 
Cushion—This pattern is suitable for a 
mount 4x20 inches. The edges should be 
buttonholed with white, and the rose de- 
sign worked in four shades of pink, the 
leaves green, and bow-knots light blue. 
In working the roses, first make a heav- 
ily raised dot of green in the center, 
then work around and around this in 
outline stitch, taking the stitches well 
underneath those of the preceding row, 
one row in each shade. Price of pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 

No, 6246T—Hand Bags—The top de- 
sign is suitable for French and eyelet 
embroidery or simple French work on 
White or colored linen, to be carried as 
a shopping bag, with a linen suit. The 
large bag, for opera glasses and fan, has 
a design for beads or outlining with gold 
thread, and would be handsome in satin. 
"o the right is a party bag for slippers, 
embroidered in punched work; and the 
bottom is a shopping bag embroidered in 
‘ rs, or illuminated on leather. Price 
ol pattern, 15 cents. 

. 8221T—Oblong Rose Pillow—The 
conventional rose design is for an ob- 
ong pillow 16x20 inches. The cover may 





be _made of linen, crash, huckaback, jean, 
fay im Silk, bengaline, or any desired 
tal. if any color, but care must be 
ane | to select harmonious colors, for 
he embroidery. On white, tan, gray, 
cream or any soft neutral tint, the roses 
and dots may be in pinks or yellows, 


ith the stems, leaves, and strip of darn- 
nes an two shades of brown, using the 
o!ker shade for the darning. The darn- 
ine is indicated on the pattern and con- 
ee of long stitches with heavy thread. 
nice of pattern, 10 cents. 











ar ne ,above patterns will be mailed to 
any address by the Pattern Department 
dic io paper on receipt of the price in- 


icate 
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BOBBY COON AND REDDY FOX PLAY TRICKS. 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


It was night. All the little stars were 
looking down and twinkling and twink- 
ling. Mother Moon was doing her best 


| to make the Green Meadows as light as 


Mr. Sun did in the daytime. All the lit- 
tle birds except Hooty the Owl and 
Boomer the Nighthawk, and noisy Mr. 
Whip-poor-will, were fast asleep in their 
little nests. Old Mother West Wind’s 
Merry Little Breezes had all gone to 
sleep, too. It was, oh, so still! Indeed 
it was so very still that Bobby Coon, 
coming down the Lone Little Path 
through the wood, began to talk to him- 
self. 

“I don’t see what people want to play 
all day and sleep all night for,” said 
Bobby Coon. ‘“‘Night’s the best time to 
be about. Now, Reddy Fox—” 

“Be careful what you say about Reddy 
Fox,’”’ said a voice right behind Bobby 
Coon. 

Bobby Coon turned around very quick- 
ly indeed, for he had thought he was all 
alone. There was Reddy Fox himself, 
trotting down the Lone Little Path 
through the wood. 

“TI thought you were home and fast 
asleep, Reddy Fox,” said Bobby Coon. 

“You were mistaken,” said Reddy Fox, 
“for you see I’m out to take a walk in 
the moonlight.”’ 

So Bobby Coon and Reddy Fox walked 
together down the Lone Little Path 
through the wood to the Green Meadows. 
They met Jimmy Skunk, who had 
dreamed that there were a lot of beetles 
up on the hill, and was just going to 
climb the Crooked Little Path to see. 

“Hello, Jimmy Skunk!” said Bobby 
Coon and Reddy Fox. ‘Come down to 
the Green Meadows with us.” 

Jimmy Skunk said he would, so they 
all went down on the Green Meadows to- 
gether, Bobby Coon first, Reddy Fox next 
and Jimmy Skunk last of all, for Jimmy 
Skunk never hurries. Pretty soon they 
came to the house of Johnny Chuck: 

“Listen,” said Bobby Coon, ‘Johnny 
Chuck is fast asleep.’ 

They all listened, and they could hear 
Johnny Chuck snoring away down in his 
snug little bed. 

“Let’s give Johnny Chuck a surprise,’”’ 
said Reddy Fox. 

“What shall it be?” 
Coon. 

“T know,” said Reddy Fox. ‘‘Let’s roll 
that big stone right over Johnny Chuck’s 
doorway; then he’ll have to dig his way 
out in the morning.” 

So Bobby Coon and Reddy Fox pulled 
and tugged, and tugged and pulled at the 
big stone until they had rolled it over 
Johnny Chuck’s doorway. Jimmy Skunk 
pretended not to see what they were do- 
ing. 

“Now let’s go down to the Laughing 
Brook and wake up old Grandfather Frog 
and hear him say ‘Chug-a-rum’,”’ said 
Bobby Coon. 

“Come on!” cried Reddy Fox, ‘‘T’ll get 
there first. 

Away raced Reddy Fox down the Lone 
Little Path, and after him ran Bobby 
Coon, going to wake old Grandfather 
Frog from a nice, comfortable sleep on 
his green lily pad. 

But Jimmy Skunk didn’t go. He 
watched Reddy Fox and Bobby Coon un- 
til they were nearly to the Laughing 
Brook. Then he began to dig at one side 
of the big stone which filled the doorway 
of Johnny Chuck’s house. My, how he 
made the dirt fly! Pretty soon he had 
made a hole big enough to call through to 
Johnny Chuck, who was snoring away, 
fast asleep in his snug little bed below. 

“Johnny Chuck, Chuck, Chuck! Johnny 
Woodchuck!” called Jimmy Skunk. 

But Johnny Chuck just snored. 

“Johnny Chuck, Chuck, Chuck! Johnny 
Woodchuck!” called Jimmy Skunk once 
more. 

But Johnny Chuck just snored. Then 
Jimmy Skunk called again, this time 
louder than before. 

“Who is it?’ asked a very sleepy 
voice. 

“It’s Jimmy Skunk. Put your coat on 
and come up here!” called Jimmy Skunk. 

“Go away, Jimmy Skunk. I want to 
sleep!” said Johnny Chuck. 

“I’ve got a surprise for you, Johnny 
Chuck. You’d better come!” called Jimmy 
Skunk through the little hole he had 
made. When Johnny. Chuck heard that 
Jimmy Skunk had a surprise for him, he 
wanted to know right away what it could 
be, so, though he was very, very sleepy, 
he put on his coat and started up for his 
door to see what the surprise was that 
Jimmy Skunk had. And there he found 
the big stone Reddy Fox and Bobby Coon 
had put there, and of course he was very 
much surprised indeed. He thought that 
Jimmy Skunk had played him a mean 
trick, and for a few minutes he was very 
mad. But Jimmy Skunk soon told him 


asked Bobby 








who had filled up his doorway with the 
big stone. 

“Now you push from that side, Johnny 
Chuck, and I'll pull from this side, and 
we'll soon have this big stone out of your 
doorway,’ said Jimmy Skunk. 

So Johnny Chuck pushed and Jimmy 
Skunk pulled, and sure enough, they soon 
had the big stone out of Johnny Chuck’s 
doorway. 

“Now,” said Jimmy Skunk, ‘we'll roll 
this big stone down the Lone Little Path 
to Reddy Fox’s house, and we'll give 
Reddy Fox a surprise.” 

So Johnny Chuck and Jimmy Skunk 
tugged and pulled and rolled the big 
stone down to the house of Reddy Fox, 
and, sure enough, it filled his doorway. 

“Good night, Jimmy Skunk,” said 
Johnny Chuck, and trotted down the 
Lone Little Path toward home, chuckling 
to himself all the way. 

Jimmy Skunk walked slowly up the 
Lone Little Path to the wood, for Jimmy 
Skunk never hurries. Pretty soon he 
came to the big hollow tree where Bobby 
Coon lives, and there he met Hooty the 
Owl. 

“Hello, Jimmy Skunk, where have you 
been?” asked Hooty the Owl. 

“Just for a walk,” said Jimmy Skunk. 
“Who lives in this big hollew tree?” 

Now of course Jimmy Skunk knew all 
the time, but he pretended he didn’t. 

“Oh, this is Bobby Coon’s house,”’ said 
Hooty the Owl. 

“Let’s give Bobby Coon a _ surprise,” 
said Jimmy Skunk. 

“How? asked Hooty the Owl. 

“We'll fill his house full of sticks and 
leaves,”’ said Jimmy Skunk. 

Hooty the Owl thought that would be 
a good joke, so while Jimmy Skunk gath- 
ered all the old sticks and leaves he could 
find, Hooty the Owl stuffed them into the 
old hollow tree, which was Bobby Coon's 
house, until he couldn't get in another 
one. 

“Good night,’ said Jimmy Skunk, as he 
began to climb the Crooked Little Path 
up the hill to his own snug little home. 

“Good night,’’ said Hooty the Owl, as 
he flew like a big, soft shadow over to 
the Great Pine. 

By and by when old Mother Moon was 
just going to bed, and all the little stars 
were too sleepy to twinkle any longer, 
teddy Fox and Bobby Coon, very tired 
and very wet from playing in the Laugh- 
ing Brook, came up the Lone Little Path, 





ready to tumble into their snug little 
beds. They were chuckling over the trick 
they had played on Johnny Chuck, and 
the way they had waked up old Grand- 
father Frog, and all the other mischief 
they had done. What do you suppose 
they said when they reached their homes 
and found that someone else had been 
playing jokes, too? 

I’m sure I don’t know, but round, red 
Mr. Sun was laughing very hard as he 
peeped over the hill at Reddy Fox and 
Bobby Coon, and he won’t tell why. 

(In the story next week Johnny Chuck 
finds the best thing in the world.) 





Scraps 


There are standards for judging farms, 
cattle, horses, hogs, chickens, and flow- 
ers. Possibly some college or organiza- 
tion has set a standard for judging the 
house and the home, but, since as yet we 
have not seen it, we would suggest in 
building a house that the following stan- 
dard, copied in part from the standard 
set for the ideal dairy barn, might be 
considered with profit: Size, adapted to 
family, 10; construction, 15; freedom 
from contaminating surroundings, 20; 
provision for light, 5; provision for fresh 
air, 5; provision for controlling tempera- 
ture, 5; provision for screening, 5; water 
supply for house use, 10; facilities for 
hot water, 5; construction of kitchen, 
floors; walls and ceilings, 5; equipment, 
15. <A kitchen that will score 100 on 
each of the above points, and in addition 
be supplied with cupboards, a pantry, a 
porch with outside opening into the re- 
frigerator, and an outside wash-room for 
the men, would seem to be as worth 
while as a high scoring dairy barn, horse 
stable or hog house. 


“Parcel post rates for seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions and plants (for prop- 
agation) are one cent for each two ounces 
or portion thereof, regardless of dis- 
tance.”’ 


A friend starts fine seeds, lobelia, pe- 
tunias, etc., in a common flower pot sau- 
cer set in a dish of sand, which is kept 
wet. She uses a large saucer, sifts the 
dirt fine, and settles it; then sows the 
seed. Enough moisture seeps into the 
soil from the wet sand to sprout the 
seeds. 


Pastry or bread boards which have be- 
come discolored may be bidached by 
rubbing with lemon. Cut the lemon in 
half and rub over the entire surface. 





Mend small holes in umbrellas with 
sticking plaster or nrending tissue. Never 
put umbrellas away damp, and do not al- 
low them to stand in a dusty place. 








Every particle of dirt disappears at 
once—hard-to-clean cracks and crev- 
ices are easily reached—the original 
brightness of the paintis restored with 


Old Dutch 


Cleanser 


Don’t Be 
Without It 


10c'=x 
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Farmer Onswon Talks on 


BEATRICE 


Cream Separators 


The man who buys the Beatrice 
Cream Separator need never buy 
another separatoi. 


It has but few parts that can ever 
wear out. And there’s nota single 
part thatcan ever wear out or rust 
out that is not replaceable. 


When the bowl or other part does 
finally wear out, you don’t have 
junk your machine and buy a 
new one. You simply buy a 
new part, 
If you should replace every 
single part tnat could wear 
out on your Beatrice, the 
cost would be less than $35. 
Isn’t that better than paying $110 
and overt fora new machine, which 
is necessary with some separators? 





That is just one of the great Beatrice 
points. The Beatrice is the high-grade, 
fair-priced separator that you <an clean 
in two minutes and that gets all the 
cream whether the milk is hot or cold. 


Know all about the Beatrice before 
buying a cream separator. Be sure to 
write the nearest ofhice for free catalogue 
and name of dealer near you. 


Beatrice CREAMERY Co., Chicago 


Des Moines, la., Dubuque, Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, 
Kan., Denver, Col., OkiahomaLity, Okla., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Any Kind of a Free Trial 
You Want—On Any 


Great Western 
Cream Separator 


We will arrange tolet youhave a Great 
Western Cream Separator on any 
kind ofatrial youwant. Test the Great Western side 
by side with any other separator. Try them both 
onany kind of milk—warm, cold or stale. See how 
much better the Great Western is in every way. 
Then decide. We know that the Great Western 
beats them all. Comparison will proveittoyvou. You 
are safe in tryingor buying a Great Western. Our 


5 Year Guarantee 


protects you absolutely. Write us. Let us send 
you our book so you can read 
upon butter fat facts and 
cream separator profits. 
Read about the many fea- 
tures that make the Great 
Western pay enough more 
than any other separator 
to pay for itself quick. 66.00 
to 615.00 more on each cow 
every year. You should in- 
vestigate now even if you 
have @ separator. 
— 


Our Book 
FREE «: 


methods of separating— 
—ives results of extensive 
experiments and proves 
Great Western supe- 
riority in many ways. 
Mail postal now—don't 
decide on any machine 

till our book comes, 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
396C Second Ave Rock Island. lil. 





























































THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management w.it be cheerfully answered 


When Butter Fails to Come 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 























“Can you tell me what is the matter 
with our cream? We haven't been 
able to get butter for the last three 
times we have been churning. We 
never had any trouble before. We 
are feeding the cows mixed clover 


and timothy hay and corn. We have 
had the cream the right temperature 
and ripe, but the ream raises to 
twice the amount. We have rock salt 
for the cattle all the time. We would 
be thankful if you could tell us what 
the trouble is.” 

Our correspondent is having the 
with his churnings that 


same trouble 


dozens of others have during the win- 


ter. At this season, cows are usually 


advanced in their lactation peri- 


being 


well 


ods, many of them strippers, 


1 


and their food is often of such a Na- 


ture that the butter-fat globules are 
hard 
long churnings. 


ficiently ripe, not heavy enough 


This is one cause of 


Often the 


and small. 
cream is 
not su 
or churned at too low a temperature. 


Any of these conditions may cause 
long churnings. 
In this particular case we believe 


our correspondent has been churning 
at too low a temperature, especially 
as he says the cream seems to raise 
to twice the amount. He should re- 
member that what is the right tem- 
perature for warm weather will be 
from 2 to 6 degrees too cold in win- 
ter. Cream churned at too low a tem- 
perature sometimes gets full of air 


bubbles which can not escape. This 
makes it swell up and get so thick 
that it will not fall in the churn. Ina 


time like this, the best thing to do is 
to let the cream stand for several 
hours and warm it up gradually four 
or five degrees. Sometimes the addi- 
tion of a few quarts of moderately 
warm water will dilute it and at the 
same time warm it to a point so thit 
the butter granules will break in a 
short time. 

Our correspondent’s cows are not 
getting enough succulent feed nor a 
balanced ration. The feed he is giv- 
ing would make small, hard butter-fat 
globules which would not unite read- 
ily when eream is agitated in the 
churn. He can overcome this in a 
measure by churning at a warmer 
temperature and ripening to a greater 
degree of acidity. Flakes of snow will 
not pack nor form themselves into 
balls on a cold day, no matter how 
much they are brought together. With 
a rise in temperature they will unite 
readily. Somewhat the same princi- 
ple applies in the case of the small 
globules of butter-fat in cream. When 
they are too cold, they will not unite 
with each other and the butter will 
not gather. 

Sometimes butter fails to gather be- 
cause the cream is too thin. A slight 
turn of the cream screw will make it 
thicker and overcome the difficulty. It 
is better to have cream too thick than 
too thin, because it can be ripened 
more uniformly and is easier to churn 
if this is done at the correct tempera- 
ture. No exact churning temperature 
can be given because this will vary 


according to the season, breed and 
feed of the cows, stage of lactation 
period and other conditions. A tem- 


perature of 62 degrees Fahrenheit or- 
dinarily brings good result in the win- 
ter. Every butter maker should exper- 
iment and churn at a temperature that 
will bring the butter in from one-half 
to three-quarters of an hour. Longer 
time is umnecessary even in winter. 
If a heavy cream gets too thick to fall 
in the churn, dilute it with warm wa- 
ter, but a thin cream can not be made 
heavier. 

The ripening process is important 
in winter. When cream is not prop- 
erly ripened, it will not churn readily, 
and there will be a loss of fat in the 
buttermilk. In winter it does not sour 
so fast, and sometimes it is advisable 
to add sour buttermilk to hasten it. 
It should not be kept for longer than 
a week or ten days. While it is being 
ripened, keep it thoroughly mixed and 
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always depend upon the 


Louden Bird-Proof Barn Door yo 


Roller bearing trolieys are completely enclosed in heavy steel tube, 
Cannot be clogged or deraiied. 
Trolleys operate on level tread, reducing friction to the minimum and 
Ty \"| yi preventing wedging or bindin 
jin ws ease when fitted with the Bird 
Double flexibility permits ihe rit to fit snugly without sticking or y 

T binding, and lessens the probability of its being broken by crowding stock. : 
\\| The tubular form of the Bird Proof Track, and the special grade of 
steel used in its manufacture, combine to give it wonderful strength 
Will not sag with heavy doors. 


BUILT FOR DURABILITY AND SERVICE 
Complete catalog of Louden Stalls ang Stanchions,Feed and Litter ber Carriers, Hay 
maiied on request. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY co., 1802 Broadway, Fairfieid, low2. 


i 





In spring, summer, fall or winter—against 
ice, snow or rain; nesting birds or trash—you can 


_ and heavy doors roll with equai 





or Write Us Di 











Non-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 

The latest improved silo. A woodstave 

tilo, choice of lumber. Entire siio creo- 

soted. Special paint for outside. Acid- 

Proof Lining for coating insideafter 

erection. The finest door and door 

frame on the market. 

Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 

—best manufactured. 

Write for Catalogue. 
Manufactured by 


TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
Box 64 ESTABLISHED 1855. 











The Silo That Gives 
Satisfaction 
venient to operate 
always closed aii Prevents 
jage ge winter and drying 
jsummer. rite today for offer 
CItLand Silo Book. Mailed Free. 


Address nearest office, Dept. 6. 


Woods Bros. Silo & Mfg. Co. 


General Office: Lincoin, Nebraska 


Branches: coe. O.. Pa any i 
Minneapolis, Mina, 
Topeka, Kans., Ah, Aw 
kane, Wash., Denver, Colo. 
West Bend, Wis. 








Fills Your Silo Quickly With Less Power and Labor 


You can operate this machine with a 4 h. p. gasoli 
lightest running blowers type of ensilaze cutter 
blowing. diftime force carries the ensilage ina 
up i mie handy ecie eee chap padlecbe te Ol . aoe 

* perfectly and keeps sweet and su 

APEO E NSILAG E ‘CUTTE R 
is easy to set up and take down. Simple in construct 
out of order. Theent ire frame is one solid p 

s in line, run smoothly ond g will no 








ine. 





Write for Hiestrated Catalog. Se nd today for this 
The “Wonderful Papec’’ cuts ensilz 


¢ 


ne engine. 
—The throwing, 
idy full stream rapidly 
ensilage packs 


s book. Itshowshow 
e with less power, time and labor, 
26 convenient distributing points in the U. 8, 





It's the 


yn, not easy to get 
iece of se steel. 
cars The feeding 

s you the desired 
n driven, but has 
s ensilage perfectly and 


The bear- 


iT THROWS \ 
AND BLOWS 


earee MACHINE COMPANY 
Box 2 Shortsville, New York 





Farmers’ Topaz Silos 


The most permanent 
silo on the market, de- 
signed and constructed 
by practical silo men. 
Material used is strictly 


of high grade, fully 
guaranteed. Write us 
for information and 


prices. Representatives 
needed everywhere. 
FARMERS’ TOPAZ SILO & 
MFG. COMPANY 
410-11 Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, towa 





264 Page Book on 
Silos and Silage 


1913 copyrighted edition now ready. 


Most complete work on this subject 
published. Used as a text-book by 
many agricultural colleges. Gives the C 


facts about Modern Silage Methods 
—tells just what you want to know; 
264 pages—indexed—over 45 illustrations, a vast 
amount of useful information boiled down for 
the practical farmer. Tells “‘How to Make 
Silage’’—" How to Feed Silage”—" How to Build 
Silos”’—""Silage System and Soil Fertility’— 
“Silage Crops in Semi-Arid Reglons.’? All about 
“Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in Beef 
Production. Ninth Edition now ready. Send 
for your copy at once. Enclose 10¢ in coin or 
postage stamps and mention this paper. 


SILVER MANUFACTURING CO., SALEM, OHIO 





Give it a 
fresh 


warm 


at a 
thorough 
cream is added to that which is being 


temperature. 
mixing whenever 


saved for churning. This will insure 
uniform ripening and there should bé 
little trouble in getting the butter to 
gather, provided it is churned at the 
right temperature and is not too thin. 
If ten gallons of cream churn into 
from 26 to 30 pounds of butter, the 
cream has just about the right thick- 
ness. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
add a pound or two of oil meal to the 
daily ration of each cow. This will 
furnish muscle building material in 
which mixed hay and corn are lack- 
ing, and will tend to make softer fat 
globules. 





Against Rape for Cow Pasture 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see that you advise your Illinois 
correspondent to sow a mixture of 
oats, wheat, barley and rape for a tem- 
porary pasture. Now, if your corre- 
spondent expects to pasture his milk 
cows on this pasture, he had better 
omit the rape. Some morning when 
the good housewife finds out what is 
the matter with the milk and butter, 
you will lose a subscriber. As to sow- 
ing grass seed, this is the best way to 
get a stand if the season is drouthy*® 
If it should rain, he should keep the 
stock up a few hours until the ground 
dries. I got a fine stand of grass on 
my piece of oats I pastured last year. 
Don’t pasture too closely. 

C. O. DAYTON. 
Keokuk County, Iowa. 













SILO DOORS 
wake this silo the most de 
sirable, most satisfactory 
you can buy. Close abso- 
lutely air-tight, yet are 
easily opened and closed. 
Just one of many good 
features you get in Vernier 
Silos. Write for lars. Dept. en 
VERMIER SILO CO., Cedar Rapids, fa 





















1 Uses oil with no waste. The only machine 
that ae. rey Itothehog. Best made 


TEED 
Hog oiler. Can’tclog. Kills lice. Cures 
(mange and scurvy. Works in any climate 
PRICE COMPLETE $10.00 


=> ck Mfg. Co. 
4 PEORIA, DeptN. ILLINOIS 











eg YOUR/FEED and SAVE 
alf tne Cost—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


its kettlein one minute. The simp! = 


t for cookis 
‘ood forstock. Also make Dai ac 
Sto Water and 


vi 
Steam Jacket Kettles, ee 
Scalders, Caldrons.etc. {# Se: 
for particulars and ask forcircular \. 
D. R. Sperry & Co., Batavia, ik 
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Winter Separating Precau- 
tions 
this time of the year there is apt 
creat loss of fat in skim-milk 
. greater precautions are taken 
separating. Milk is almost sure 
| below normal temperatures in 
eather, and there is no separat- 
de which will skim a cold milk 
‘ely. The skim-milk should be 
t frequently, especially at this 
to see what kind of work the 
tor is doing. If more than the 
mount of fat is found, some- 
is wrong, and this is pretty sure 
» temperature of the milk. 

separator manufacturers rec- 
0 nd their machines to do thor- 
work when the temperature of 
ilk is much below 85 or 90 de- 
If their machines would skim 
itely at 60 degrees, they wouid 
and use it as an advertising 
f re, Until such a machine is made 
users of separators would do well to 
ke the milk at favorable tempera- 


~ eo 


o 


convenient, a separator should be 
k in a warm room. An oil stove 
cay be used for warming the milk. The 
kitchen makes a good place for the 
separator in winter. Then if there is 
not too much milk, it can be warmed 
on the stove. Unless some such an 
arrangement as this is made, milk 
froin the first cows is almost sure to 
be ‘oo cold for good results in sep- 
ng by the time the rest of them 
are milked. It is best to wait until all 
are milked, and then heat the milk to 
the proper temperature before start- 
ing the separator. 

Another precaution in cold weather 
is to run two or three quarts of warm 
water through the separator before 


turning on the milk. This is better 
then waiting for the warm milk to 
do it. When all the milk is through, 
ano'her two or three quarts of warm 
water or skim-milk should be run 
threugh so as to separate the last 
quart or two of whole milk, which 
otherwise would be left in the bowl. 


In winter, extra precautions must 
be taken in the oiling. Any oil is more 
viscous in cold weather than it is in 
warm weather. It will not drop so 
freely, and it will gum up quicker. For 
this reason only the best of standard 
separator. oil should be purchased. It 
is « good idea to open the oil valves a 


little wider in winter than they are in 
summer, and to flush all the bearings 
with kerosene frequently. Good oil 


and careful attention are cheaper than 


new separators. When a separator is 
operated by a gasoline engine or other 
motive power, it is apt to get out of 
order without one knowing it, because 


one does not notice when it begins to 
turn harder than usual. 

Milk should not be let stand from 
night to morning or vice versa before 
separating. Few farmers are provid- 
ed with facilities for warming it prop- 
erly, and even ereameries can not get 
such good results as if they had fresh 
milk night and morning. After cream 
once sets, it is hard to get a uniform 


mixture. Then when it is being 
warmed, the milk serum will heat so 
much faster than the butter-fat glob- 


ules that the average temperature will 
not be favorable for separating. If 
milk is to be re-warmed, it should be 
brought up to the required tempera- 
ture gradually. 

lf a separator is to do accurate work 
it must be washed thoroughly every 


da: Many farmers whose milk sup- 
ply is light during the winter use 
their separators for several days with- 


Out washing. The practice is not only 
unsanitary, but unprofitable. In win- 
ter when cows are kept in the stable 
all the time, it is impossible to keep 
e milk as clean as it is in summer. 
's dirt and these particles of filth 
which are not strained out are depos- 


ited in the bow] of the separator. This 
contaminates all milk which goes 
through the separator and clogs it up 
So it can not do such thorough skim- 


ming as it otherwise would. It ought 
to he washed and sealded at least once 


dai'y, winter and summer. 

1’ best work, a separator must be 
kept on a solid foundation and per- 
fec'ly level. Bolts should be kept 
tieht to prevent any play, and a close 


watch should be kept that oil is reech- 
ins its proper place. A little neglect 





will cause much loss and a quickly 
worn out separator. With proper care, 
a machine will last and do thorough 
work for years. 





Home-Grown Dairy Ration 


A New York correspondent writes: 

“All kinds of coarse grains grow 
well here, such as corn, oats, barley, 
peas, buckwheat. The dairymen near- 
ly ali- raise’ alfalfa, clover, mixed 
grasses and silage. Would you be so 
kind as to make out of these feeds a 
good ration for milk cows? If we can 
feed home grown grains and have a 
chance to experiment with them be- 
fore spring, we would know better 
what kind of grains we should plant.” 

We are not sufficiently familiar with 
Mew York conditions to give this man 
exact advice. If he lived in the corn 
belt and asked us to make up a home 
grown dairy ration for him, we would 
suggest, of the feeds mentioned, 35 to 
40 pounds of silage, 10 to 15 pounds of 





alfalfa hay, and 1 pound of corn meal 
for each 4 or 5 pounds of milk pro- 
duced. A Holstein cow or a big Guern- 
sey, Short-horn, or Ayrshire, would do 
splendidly on such a ration. Such a 
ration will not secure the greatest 
possible results, but it secures cheap 
results and leaves the cow’s digestive 
system in good condition. . 

The most economical dairying is 
based on silage, alfalfa or clover, and 
corn. The other grains mentioned by 
our correspondent are all good feeds, 
and may be substituted for corn in the 
ration to good advantage. For sake 
of rotation or convenience, small grain 
may be grown, but from the stand- 
point of economy, corn is the best 
grain in the corn belt. 





Missouri Cows Tested.—Twenty-five 
hundred cows of herds furnishing the 
milk supply to St. Joseph, Mo., have 
been tested for tuberculosis. Those 
showing a reaction to the tuberculin test 
were isolated and permits given by the 
health department to all those who had 
complied with the new health regula- 
tions. 





Calves Without Milky 


Cost only half as much as the milk 
raised calves. Increase your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


N The perfect milk substi- 
am tute—the best since 1800. 
List Write, today for free 
ok How to Raise 
Calves." Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, UL 
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The Genuine 
French-Belgium 


Melotte 


For 25 Years 
the World’s 
Grand Prize 
Winner 





Self - balancing overhead 
bowl, with steel ball-bear- 
ings. Cannot vibrate. Cast 
iron bowl chamber, lined 
with white bath-tub enamel. 
Greatest skimming efficien- 
cy. Easiest to clean and 
wonderfully easy to operate. 
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Monthly Payment 


you do not pay for it. 


it at once. 
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duty on. 
pay it. 


out of you first. 


in absolutely free of duty! 
lower than ever before. 


ian machine is cut. 


you to send a penny. 


—there is no C, 


o not delay. 


Don’t delay. Write today. 


Addres. 


‘Greatest 


Cream Separator Offer 





The Melotte —the Wonderful Melotte— 
the great French-Belgian Separator—the prize- 
winner all over Europe—now to be shipped anywhere in 
the U. S.—and on the most sweeping introductory offer. The best of all 
separators in Europe or America, yours on this Rock-Bottom free trial offer. 
The Melotte introduced a year ago swept the country even with the 
Those who knew cream separator values were glad to 
Now you pay the same price you would pay in Belgium, 
plus only $1.75 for water freight. 
This is positively the first bona-fide, no-money-dow- offer 
ever made on any cream separator. 
sevarator ever dared to make such a startling proposition before. Ali 
others who have ever pretended to offer you a free trial or send their 
separators without any money down have taken care to get something 
But we don’t want anything. Your simple 
request brings the great Melotte direct from Chicago to 
your farm so that it can prove its superiority there against 
aby cream separator ever made by any manufacturer. 


® Duty Free—Save $15.25 


The high tariff has been cut right off—the great Melotte comes 
You win! 
the world’s best—the grand prize winner of all Europe—at a price $15.25 
For the first time in the history of cream sepas 
rator selling in America the price of this famous imported French- 
No duty now. 


Sent Without a Penny Down 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Your simply word that you would like to see this cream separator in 
own barn or dairy house brings it to you ae We send the M 
without a bit of quibbling or hesitancy. 
Some. people pretend to give you a free trial, 
but they ask you to give them your money first. We don't want a 
cent of your money. You set it up, give it a thorough test 
with the milk from your own cows. We give you a free trial 
that ISafree trial in every sense of the word. 
trial because we don’t ask you to pay us any money down 
O. D.—no lease nor mortgage. You keep 
your money right in your own pocket. 


The month!y payments are so small that you will hardly notice them. You 
only pay out of your increased profits. You don’t need to be without a 
cream separator when you can have the separator right in aps own dairy house while youare paying for it. 

It pays for itself. Write today. 


Free Book “Profitable Dairying’’ 


Place your name and address on this coupon, cut it out and mail o 
We will send you free.an important book, ‘‘Profitable 

Dairying” telling you everything about cows and dairying—how to feed and 

care for cattle—how to make more money than ever before out of your cows. 

This book is written by two of the best known dairy scientists: Prof, B. H. 

Benkendorf, Wisconsin Dairy School Agricultural College, Madison. Wis., 

and K. L. Hatch, Winnebago County Agricultural School, Winreconne, 

Wis. This book has nothing todo with advertising; it is the work of 

two eminent authorities on dairying and is of immense value to every 

man who wants to make more money out of bis dairy. 


Send the Coupon Today 


Besides the Scientific Book on Dairying this coupon will also 
bring our free catalog describing fully the Melotte Self- 
Balancing Bowl Cream Separator and telling about the 
Free-Duty Offer and extremely liberal terms. Most 

liberal terms ever made. 3 


The Melotte Separator 


Name 





No manufacturer of any cream 


The American farmer can now get 


otte 
e neither ask nor want 


It is a free 


In reality 





| Ld 


f Free Coupon 


H. B. BABSON, Mar. 


THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
Dept.4463 , 19th St. and California Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without any obligation on me send 
me free and prepaid your booklet, “Profit- 
able Dairying,’ and your special free-tariff 
prices on the Imported Melotte Cream 
arator. Also full details of your free~ 
monthly-payment, no-money-down offer. 








Dept. 4463, 19th St. and California Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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The question is: 3 

not “How little can I pay for 
roofing?”’; 

but “How little will it cost 
me?” 

You may pay little and get 
roofing that soon cracks, crum- 
bles, and leaks; but it costs /ess in 
the end to use roofing of natural 
asphalt, which stays waterproof. 


. Genasco 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 
ROOT iN 










has the natural oils of Trinidad Lake: 
asphalt sealed in it. They give 
Genasco life and vigor to resist sun, 
rain, wind, heat, cold, alkalis, and acids. 
It stays weather-proof and_ saves 
repair-expense. 


ak 
Get Genasco and you get the satisfactory answer to your roofing question. The Good 
38 Roof Guide Book and samples are free on request. Ask your dealer for Genasco—smooth or 
mineral surface; several weichts. Look for the trademark. THE KANT-LEAK KLEET 


waterproofs seams without cement and p-events nail-leaks. 
te 5 






The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing, 
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test in the scales of foes. id os 


VERY Economy Gasoline 
Engine is required to pull 
more than its rated horse 

power before it leaves our factory. 

Every part of the Economy fits 

perfectly, which means less fric- 

tion, less wear and greater econ- 
omy of fuel. Duplicate parts are 
absolutely interchangeable. 














The Economy is the simplest 
engine on the market. It has 
fewer parts, is easier to operate 
and is guaranteed to give as 
good service for as many years 
as any other make, regardless 
of price. 


Our low prices are the result 
of modern methods of manu- 
3 facture, enormous output and 
direct from factory selling. 


Our guarantee, ‘‘Your money 
back at any time if you are not 
perfectly satisfied,’’ and our 
reputation for fair and square 
| | dealing make you sure of the 
of quality of Economy Engines. 

The following prices enable 
you to buy a large and a small 
Economy engine for less than 
the price of one ordinary 
engine. 

114-H. P., $29.95; 2-H.P., 
$39.95; 4-H. P., $72.95;6-H.P., 
$102.95; 8-H. P., $149.65; 10- 
H. P., $219.50. 

Turn to the gasoline engine 
pages of our new big General 
Catalog, see our complete line 
of sizes for every purpose. 
If you haven’t our new big 





If you need a gasoline engine, 
you will purchase an Economy 
if you investigate thoroughly, be- 
cause you cannot find its equal at 
anywhere near the price we ask, 























General Catalog, just write 
“Gasoline Engines’ ona 











postal card and also request 
our free Catalog No. 65W71 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
———— ie 
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General Feeding Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a baianced ration 
of oats, corn and cob meal, and silage, 
with perhaps a little oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal, for colts, horses, milk 
cows, and calves.” 

In this list of feeds our correspond- 
ent should by all means include some 
hay. Horses and colts do fairly well 
on a good quality of silage, but there 
is always more or less risk if the sil- 
age is the least bit spoiled or moldy. 
To be on the safe side, we advise 
most folks not to feed silage to horses 
—although a good feeder can use it 
with perfect safety. 

To his horses and colts, we suggest 
that our correspondent feed a good 
quality of clover, alfalfa or mixed hay. 
If mixed hay is used, an excellent 
grain mixture for the colts, expense 
not considered, would be five parts of 
corn, three parts of oats, two parts of 
bran, and one part of oil meal. If the 
bran is more expensive pound for 
pound than the oats, we would leave 
the bran out and increase the oats 
correspondingly. When alfalfa hay is 
fed, an excellent grain mixture for 
work horses is four parts of corn to 
one part of oats. If timothy hay or 
mixed hay is used, it would be well to 
add two or three pounds of bran or a 
pound of oil meal to the daily grain 
ration of each horse. The corn might 
be given in the form of corn and cob 
meal to the horses and colts, but we 
doubt very much if it would pay our 
correspondent to go to the trouble 
and expense of grinding unless his 
horess are very old or at unusually 
hard work. As a rule the horses do 
just about as well on ear corn as they 
do on shelled or ground corn. 

To his milk cows, we suggest that 
our correspondent feed twenty-five to 
thirty pounds of silage, ten pounds of 
hay or straw, and one pound for each 
three or four pounds of milk produced 
of the following mixture: Corn and 
cob meal, 300 pounds; ground oats, 100 
pounds; cottonseed meal, 100 pounds; 
oil meal, 50 pounds. This grain mix- 
ture should do very well for the 
calves, but it might be well to add a 
little bran to it. 


Feeding Brood Sows 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“TI would like information in regard 
to feeding brood sows. These sows 
are coming two years old in the spriag 
and are in good condition; they are 
due to farrow about the 20th of April. 
At present I am feeding five or six 
pounds of ear corn, one-fifth of a 
pound of 60 per cent meat meal, and 
alfalfa hay. They also get a slop with 
milk once a day.. I aim to keep char- 
coal and wood ashes before these hogs 
at all times, and I feed them Glauber’s 
salts once a week. I would like to 
know if you think it would be advis- 
able to keep before these sows in a 
self-feeder the following mixture: 
Common _ salt, Glauber’s. salts, sal 
soda, and charcoal, equal parts. I am 
afraid that the salt might cause abor- 
tion.” 

A ration composed of twenty to 
thirty parts of corn on the ear to one 
part of meat meal, together with al- 
falfa hay and a little milk, is ideal. 
By feeding such a ration and giving 
good care, the very best of results 
should be secured. 

It is a good thing to keep a mixture 
of common salt, Glauber’s salts, sal 
soda and charcoal before hogs most of 
the time. Probably it would be all 
right to keep this mixture before the 
sows during the two or three months 
previous to ferrowing. There are, 
however, cases om record of salt caus- 
ing abortion in sows, and we suggest 
that our correspondent take the pre- 
caution of not allowing the sows ac- 
cess to a mixture in which there is 
salt during the month or two previous 
to farrowing. It would be all right to 
allow the sows to eat all they care to 
of the Glauber’s salts, sal soda, wood 
ashes and charcoal. 


correspondent 





FEEDING QUESTIONS ff 


Fattening Heifer Calves 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding 100 calves Weighing 
500 pounds. Part are heifers ang 
part are steers. I wish to pasturg 
the steers, but I want to feed the 
heifers for the June or July market, 
I have sheaf oats, corn, clover hay 
oat straw, and silage. I wish a bal. 
anced ration for these heifers. Cor) 
is worth 75 cents per bushel, hay $11 
per ton, oil meal $32.50. Will it pay 
to feed oil cake with these feeds? 
These heifers are now eating twenty. 
five pounds of silage, three and one 
half pounds of shelled corn, and seven 
pounds of clover hay daily. They are 
running on short blue grass pasture.” 

Our correspondent is feeding a ra. 
tion which should give him fairly rap. 
id, but cheap gains. If he wishes to 
prepare his heifers for the June or 
July market, he should increase the 
grain ration as rapidly -as their appe 
tites will allow. This means that the 
roughage ration must gradually be re 
duced. Even though our correspond. 
ent has been feeding clover hay, we 
are quite certain that it will pay him 
to feed from one and one-half to two 
and one-half pounds of oil meal in the 
average daily ration. We would start 
at once with one-fourth to one-half of 
a pound of oil meal, and would ip. 
crease gradually, aiming to give about 
one part of oil meal with each six 
parts of corn. During the latter part 
of the feeding period, the silage and 
clover hay must be considerably re. 
duced in order to induce these heifers 
to eat enough grain to put them in 
first-class condition. At the close of 
the feeding period, these heifers will 
probably be eating a pound or two of 
hay and four or five pounds of silage 
daily. As to the proportion between 
grain and roughage, our correspond- 
ent must be governed by his local con- 
ditions. It may be that he will prefer 
to market these heifers half fat after 
putting on the gains for the most part 
with cheap roughage. 

Early in the feeding period, consid- 
erable sheaf oats and straw may be 
fed. Later in the feeding period we 
would not give much of such coarse 
feeds as oat straw. 





Comparative Value of Clover 
and Timothy Hay 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What is the comparative value of 
clover and timothy hay for beef cat- 
tle, for work horses, and for colts?” 


In an Indiana experiment with 
1,000-pound fattening steers, one ton 
of clover hay proved to have the same 
value as 2,140 pounds of timothy hay 
and 400 pounds of corn. With corn 
at 56 cents a bushel, and timothy hay 
at $10 a ton, clover hay would be 
worth $14.70 a ton. 

The comparative values of the two 
hays depends largely upon just how 
they are put up. A good quality of 
clover hay is undoubtedly superior to 
timothy for most kinds of stock, the 
possible exception being road horses 
at fast work. For average farm stock 
we would consider the ratio between 
the two as one and one-half to one in 
favor of the clover. For dairy cows 
and sheep the superiority of the clo- 
ver might be even more marked. 

We know of no experiments com- 
paring exactly clover hay with tim- 
othy hay. In Kansas, however, they 
conducted an extensive experiment 
comparing alfalfa hay with timothy 
hay. One bunch of 1,200-pound horses 
received an average daily ration of 
ten pounds of alfalfa hay, eight 
pounds of corn, and two pounds of 
oats, while another lot received for 
their average daily ration fourteen 
pounds of timothy hay, eight pounds 
of oats, and four pounds of corn. 
the end of 140 days, the alfalfa hay 
horses had gained an average of 
twenty-five pounds, while the timothy 
hay horses had lost seven pounds. In 
this experiment the alfalfa hay had 4 
value almost double that of timothy 
hay. The alfalfa hay in this case was 
cut when quite mature, and did not 
have an especially washy effect on 
the bowels. Good quality clover 
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¢ d have two-thirds to three- 
*.thg the value of alfalfa. Our con- 
, is that both for work horses 
r colts a good quality of clover 
worth about half again as much 
cothy hay. Great care must be 
however, that horses are not 
od to eat all they want of clover 
} especially if it is dusty. One 
i per 100 pounds of live weight is 
y for both clover and alfalfa hay. 
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Cheap Steer Ration 


Nebraska correspondent writes: 
have fifty head of coming two- 
‘ld steers which I wish to feed. 
a quantity of corn fodder, about 
aty tons of alfalfa hay, about 
‘tons of clover hay, but no corn. 
Can vou work out a cheap ration for 
hich will put some flesh on these 
s? How had I best handle these 
. during the next 90 to 120 days? 


cal 


I -o about 100 head of hogs to fol- 
iow them, which will average over 100 
pounds each.” 


start with, the cheapest ration 
for these steers will be about five 
pounds of clover hay, five pounds of 
alfalfa hay, and all the corn fodder 
they will eat. If they are well grown, 
but in thin flesh, they should make an 
average daily gain of from one and a 
halt to two ponnds for the first two 
months. After a time, however, they 
will stop making such rapid gains, and 
it will be necessary to feed some 
grein. Our correspondent must be the 
judge as just when to begin feeding 
the grain, and just how much grain to 
feed. We suspect that during the last 
month or two, it may pay to feed as 
much as ten or twelve pounds daily. 
With corn at 70 to 80 cents a bushel, 
and with oil meal and cottonseed meal 
at $30 to $85 a ton, it will probably 
pay to feed a little oil meal or cotton- 
seed meal, even though there is an 
abundance of alfalfa and clover hay. 
About one pound of oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal per steer daily during 
the last month of the feeding period 
would be about right. 


F isi Leslie 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How much should _ sixty-pound 
lambs gain daily on corn silage and 
oat straw? Would it pay to feed oil 


meal? If so, how much should be fed? 
What would be the cost per 100 pounds 
of gain?” 


On very thin lambs, corn silage and 
oat straw might produce fair gains 
for a few weeks, possibly as much as 
one-fifth of a pound per lamb daily. 
Corn silage .and oat straw can not, 
however, be called a satisfactory lamb 
ration. From one-sixth to one-third of 
a pound of oil meal added to the daily 
ration of each lamb should increase 
the gains by from 50 to 100 per cent. 
If our correspondent is trying to get 
these lambs fat as soon as possible, 
he should add corn to the ration until 
they are eating a pound or a little 
more daily. On an average daily ra- 
tion of a pound of corn, one-fourth of 
a pound of oil meal, one-half of a 
pound of straw (the lambs may eat 
more or less of it, depending upon the 
quality), and a pound of silage, gains 


should be made, at present market 
prices, for about $7 per 100, more or 
less, depending upon the quality of 
the lambs and the ability of our cor- 
respondent as a feeder. 


Geel Sieur Galen 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


am feeding a bunch of steers 
averaging 1,050 pounds. They are now 
on full feed, and are eating about 
twenty-three pounds of corn, four 
I ds of oats, and two pounds of oil 
n daily, together with what upland 
hay they care for. I would like to 
know whether or not this is a good 
sainced ration. During the last thir- 
ty days these steers gained an aver- 
age of 118 pounds each. Is this a 
poor gain? What could I do to get a 
bet'er gain? Clover hay is not to be 
hai _ Oil meal is $32 a ton. This is 
my first year’s experience at feeding.” 
I’ our correspondent did an accur- 
ate job of weighing, and if his steers 
Were equally full of water and hay 
ac) time they were weighed, he has 
Secured remarkeble gains. An aver- 
ag° of three and two-thirds pounds of 


gain daily is only reached under ex- 
ceptional conditions. A pound of gain 
for 6.2 pounds of corn, one pound of 
oats and two-thirds of a pound of oil 
meal is very good. This means that 
our correspondent is getting a pound 
of gain for something less than 10 
cents, at present market prices. Most 
of our feeders, even the best of them, 
are finding that it is costing them this 
winter about 12 or 13 cents to put on 





a pound of gain on 1,000-pound steers 
on full feed. 

Our correspondent is feeding a good 
ration. We suspect, however, that it 
might pay him to feed as much as 
three pounds of oil meal, and to cut 
out the oats entirely. This depends, 
however, on the relative prices of oats 
and corn. If our correspondent is 
feeding clover hay, we would doubt 
the advisability of giving much more 


than two pounds of oil meal, but with 
upland hay it is probable that three 
pounds of oil meal per steer daily will 
pay during the last two or three 
months of the feeding period. By mak- 
ing this change, we do not claim that 
our correspondent will be able to im- 
prove the results he has secured dur- 
ing the last month. To secure such 
results, he must have been very fore 
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Only 1 oil in 9 is correct for your car 


That is conservative. 


There are two vital factors in automobile motor lubrication. 


One is the oil’s quality. 
for your type of motor. 


The other is the fitness of the oil’s body 


There are many variations in the body of oils. 
Only one is correct for your motor. 


There are also many variations in quality. But, under the heat 
of service in your motor, only one quality will show maximum lubri- 


cating efficiency. 


What if your oil is below the highest quality or incorrect in 
body? Loss of power or undue friction, or beth are bound to result. 


Repair bills follow. 


You may “want” correct lubrication. 


Consumption of gasoline and oil mounts up. 


But you will seldom get 


it by chance. It is now generally known that oil of correct body for 
your car can be determined only by detailed motor analysis—backed 
by scientific lubricating experience. 

As a fundamental step in producing Gargoyle Mobiloils we 
analyzed the motors of every make of automobile. 

Keeping before us the special requirements of gasoline engine lubri- 
cation we manufactured the several grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils 


from selected crude stocks. 


In our Lubricating Chart, printed in part on the right, we 
specify the correct grade for each make of car. 
Makea note of the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil specified for your 


car. 


Make sure that you secure it—buying preferably in the origi- 


nal barrels, half-barrels and sealed five-gallon and one-gallon cans, 


marked with the red Gargoyle. 


On request we will mail a pamphlet on the Lubrication of Auto- 
mobile Engines. It describes in detail the common engine troubles 
and gives their causes and remedies. 


Stationary Gas Engines—For all 
types of small gas and oil engines 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ the year 
*round. During very warm weather 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘B’’ is most eco- 
nomical on engines from 9 H.P. up. 


Tractors—Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
meets every requirement of tractors. 


Mobilubricant—The Grease in the 
Handy Package—Mobilubricant is 
a highly efficient all-'round grease, 
for the power-transmitting parts of 
anautomobile. Itstin of patented 
design enables you to feed-in the 
grease without muss or bother. Sold 
in I and 3-pound tins. 





Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 








Correct Lubrication 


Explanation; in the schedule, the letter oppo- 
site the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
that should be used, For example; “‘A’* means 
**Gargoyle Mobiloil A,’’ “*Arc.’* means ‘Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic,” For all electric vehicles use 
Gargoyle Mobiioi!“A.’’ The recommendatio ns cover 
both pleasure and commercial vebicles unless other- 
wise noted. 
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The various grades of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils, purified to remove free 
carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E’* 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 


They can be secured from reli- 
able garages, automobile supply 
houses, hardware stores and others 
who supply lubricants. 


For information. kindly address 
any inquiry to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world, 


DETROIT 
Jord Bidg. 


BOSTON 
49 Federal St. 


NEW YORK 
29 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
Fisher Building 


BRANCHES: 


PHILADELPHIA 
4th & Chestnut Sts. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Indiana Pythian Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmer’s Bank Bldg 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Plymouth Bldg. 
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\ SAVE$5010 $300. 


Direct From the Actual Manufacturer. 


Stop paying a lot of unnecessary mid- 










Buy 


Quit paying t 










bute to “Trusts” and “Combines.” 
dlemen’s profts. Buy direct at my wholesale factory prices and save $50 to 3 
Galloway Engines are made in our own modern factory. 
Thousandsin use. Made in sizes 1% to 15 H. P.—either stationary or mounted. Sold on 30 Days’ Free ‘rrial, 
\ backed by 5-Year Guarantee in “black and white”’ and $25,000 Legal Bond. 
oes Youbpuyonmy pian, Money back with freixht paid both ways if not 

J . Satisfied. That’s my unequalled offer in a nutshell. Can you beat it? 


Write For My Special Offer ,¢7 wsciwe'itna" 


Do it today! When you write for my catalog I am going to 

will help you to get your engine partly on entirely without cost to you in 

No soliciting. No canvassing. Just a straight “‘business proposition.’’ Write. 

FREE SERVICE My big corps of engine experts will help you select and in- 9 
BUREAU stall without cost to you the best size an 

your work. No other manufacturer makes you as low prices, as liberal terms, aS @ N&@MC......+esceeeeseesseeee eocccccce 

strong guatentecs or gives you as full protection. Try my plan and let me prove it tog 

f you. Fillin, cutout and mail coupon or write me a 

Special offer Do it now before you 


Ne Wm. Galloway, President, 
William Galloway Company, 


> An offer that 
end. 


lay this paper down. Ad 


They are standard, high quality, proven engines. J 


You take no risk whatever when Pay Out Ani 
dl 


postal for my Catalog and i Qandns cccccascdscmsdiddascasosenedoad 
dress eo *9 : 


___ 225 Galloway Sta., Waterloo. lowa, op fators, manure 











? 


liam Gallo-} 
@ way Company, 








Coupon 












@ Please send me without) 
any obligation ou my part, 
@ your new, Engine Cat- 
alog—Postage paid, 


make you a special offer, 






style engine for 


o LET OS F. R. 
We also manufacture and sell direct cream separ-| 
spreaders and other farm machinery. 
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Drawn from a Photograph 


Contrary to what some s Mink. it costs no 
more to build a good looking home than 
an ugly one, and Atlas Cement Concrete 


is the reason. 

Write for our free 160-page book, «Concrete Con- 
struction for the Home and Farm” with special free 
information if you’re planning to build, and ask your 
dealer for Atlas Portland Cement. 


-EMENT 








Engine Energy Depends on the 
Power behind the Spark 


—the spark that explodes the gas. Be sure that the engine 
you buy will always have a sharp, hot spark every time it’s 
needed. You can insure this if the manufacturer equips 
your engine with a WIZARD Magneto. _ Insist on it be- 
tore you buy. You can always depend on a Wizard to 
produce the spark you need under all conditions through- 
out the life of the engine, for Wizards are strong, rigid, 
simple. There’s nothing complicated to get out of order. 
No parts to shake loose. They’re waterproof. Every 
Wizard is guaranteed. There’s one for every engine. 















If you own an engine now, a Wizard will multiply its 
value. Ask your dealer to write us for details. Ask us for 


“The Happy Engine Owner’—Our Free Book 


which explains fully about ignition and shows also how to remedy 
or prevent most engine troubles. 






THE HERCULES ELECTRIC CO. 
2147 N. Western Ave. 









ion Indianapolis, Ind. 


000 Wizards use 
such engines as: 


Alamo 
Challenge 

Dempeter 

Fairbanks Morse 

Field Brundage 
International Harvester 
New Way 

Root & Van Dervoort 
Stover 

Waterloo Boy 

Witte 


150, 





























' Popular Magazines at 
Special Prices 












é Combination Offers With Wallaces’ Farmer 
With 

Reg. Price Wallaces’ Farmer You 

Alone Both 1 Year Save 

American Boy (monthly). -.._-.-...._------ $1.00 $1.75 $ .25 

Youth’s Companion (weekly)- 2.00 2.80 .20 

World’s Work ied wees 3.00 3.10 90 

Designer (monthly) ze SEU roe ete WE) 1.60 15 

Dr line ator (monthily) .. 1.50 2.10 40 

Technical World Magazine © (nnonthly)— 1.50 2.10 40 

American Magazine (monthly)... Bi 1.50 2.10 40 

Pathfinder (current ey ents—weekly) 1.00 1.85 15 

Review of Reviews (monthly) -...--------------- 5.00 3.10 90 

> Everybody's Magazine ( monthly).. ane 1.50 2.20 20) 

Woman’s Home Companion (monthly) sae 1.50 2.20 .30 


Select a good magazine or two and get the benefit of the special combina- 
tion rate made to Wallaces’ Farmer subscribers. If already a subscriber, your 
time will be marked up a full year from the old date of expiration. Send all 
orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, lowa 
































Champion Corn Grower 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An editorial in Wallaces’ 
under date 
imply that the large 
members of the boys’ corn clubs in 
the south are bogus. The inference 
is that the corn at measuring time 
contains too high a per cent of mois- 
ture. It is admitted that in too many 
cases the accusation may be true. It 
is also true that in dealing with sev- 
eral thousand members of a _ state 
boys’ corn club, it is not practical to 
have all the corn tested for moisture 
determination. 

There is one North 
of which the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer should know. In 1909, Char- 
lie Parker, of Hertford county, joined 
the boys’ corn club. With persistent 
effort, under the direction of the coun- 
ty demonstration agent, he produced 
sixty-seven and one-half bushels of 
corn on his acre—the largest yield 
ever made in his county up to that 
time. 

In 1910, he broke his land deeper, 
planted his corn thicker, and produced 
132.5 bushels of corn, field measure- 
ment. 

Encouraged by this yield, he en- 
tered the 1911 contest with greater de- 
termination than ever before. He 
broke his land about eighteen inches 
deep, thoroughly pulverized the seed 
bed by constant harrowing, and plant- 
ed his corn considerably thicker than 
the previous year. He followed in- 
structions given by the demonstration 
agent, and in the fall gathered 235.5 
bushels, field measurement. The same 
system of measuring as that practiced 
by boys all over the country at that 
time was used. The corn was mea- 
sured by two disinterested parties as 
it was gathered from the field and put 
into the crib. There had been so 
much criticism of southern corn yields 
as to the moisture content, that the 
management in Washington, and also 
in Raleigh, would not allow these fig- 
ures to be published until they were 
verified. 

About three weeks after the corn 
harvested, and nailed up in a crib to 
itself, a committee of seven, repre- 
senting the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the state department 
of agriculure, the North Carolina ag- 
ricultural college, the land and in- 
dustrial department of the Coast Line 
railroad, and the county superintend- 
ent of instruction, visited this boy and 
measured his corn. The corn was 
weighed by the state agent in charge 
and the county superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, in the presence of the 
other members of the committee. Sev- 
eral samples were taken and sent to 
the state chemist in air-tight contain- 
ers for moisture determination. After 


Farmer 


yields made by 


Carolina yield 


making a calculation based upon the | 
moisture content reported, so that the | 


corn would contain only 12 per cent 
of moisture, it was found that the cor- 
rected yield was 195 bushels of corn 
per acre. There is absolutely no doubt 
in the mind of the writer as to the 
accuracy in measurement of either 
the land or the corn, as he helped to 
measure both. It is the opinion of 
those in charge of the corn club work, 
not only in North Carolina but in some 
other states as well, that this is the 
largest yield of corn yet made on one 
acre from one planting. 

The plan followed in North Caro- 
lina is this: In the fall a letter is 
sent to all county agents in charge of 
boys’ work, requesting them to submit 
to the state agent the names of all 
boys who will probably make as much 
as one hundred bushels. A committee 
is appointed, consisting of the agent 
and two other disinterested parties, 
whose duty it is to measure the land 
before the corn is harvested and also 
measure the corn when harvested. 
Moisture tight containers are sent to 
these boys, with requests that they 
submit samples to the office of grain 
standardization, at Washington, for 
moisture determination. Great care is 
taken with the larger yields, to see 
that the corn does ‘not contain more 
than 12 per cent moisture, and also 
to see that ail measurements are ac- 
curately made. 

T. E. BROWNE. 


West Raleigh, North Carolina. 





One of the best disinfectants for a 
dairy barn is sunlight. After the win- 
dows are installed, the cost is nothing. 


of February 13th seems to | 
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Run your Binder with a 


Cushman 






and Save a Team 


Use this same engine for 

‘pumping and light work. 
also your grinding and 
heavy work. It will do 
both at lowest fuel cost. 
Throttle governed. 
Weight under 200 Ibs. 
Move it to where the 
work is. 10-year guar- 
antee. That's the 


Farm Cushman 
All-Purpose Engine 


Use our 6-8 H. P., 2-cylinder, 4-cycle « ngine 
for hay baling. grinding. sawing and heavier 
farm jobs. Double cylinders mean double 
power. Runs any speed because throttle 
governed. Change speed while running. 
Cushman Engines are designed to secure 
greatest power and strength with oe ar weight, 
It’s in the design, Write for catalog. 







CUSHMAN 
6108 H.P, 
2-CYLINDER MOTOR WORKS 
4-CYCLE 2028 N St. 


ae Lincoln, 















Always ready te 


7 use. Placed in- 
, iD sidethe din 
ae the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 


ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes, 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 
Farmer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib 
plans which save youmoney, Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. B0X 69 MORTON, ILL 


INSTALL YOUR OWN 
Water Works 


Hot cand cold running water for 
‘| country homes. Complete system 
|| ready to install $37.80. Easily in 
stalled by anyone or money refund 
ed, Enjoy the comfortsof life! 


Big Free Catalog 


Simply send name today for big 
low price Catalog FREE. _ shows 
hundreds of ins in Pumps, 
|| Windmills, and everything knows 
|| in Plumbing Goods direct at manu 
|| facturers’ prices, 


|| MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY Ch 
: 1923 So. 6th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 














BATH 
ROOR 

















Does not effect the 


GADE AIR COOLER 


ZERO WEATHER 


Sizes 14 12h. p. 


Cylinders or hoppers to burst. 
Water tanks, fans or belts to bother. 
Valves to open against compression. 
Get descriptive folder explaining this won- 
derful engine at once. 
6 1OWA FALLS, IOWA 


1), LP. $242 


Simple.durable.pow- 
erful.Carefully made 
to give satisfaction. 
34 sizes and kinds. 
Shipped anywhere 
on trial. a guar- 
ee pene ag Big 
twi 
&e a E fo buy better, 
(afoot onan, 


————_ 
OTTAWA B MANUFACTURING C0., 517 King st, Ottawa, Kansas. 


BY EVERY TEST 


The Strite Governor and 
Variable speed pulleys hive 
proved the best for driving 
f) cream separators, washing 

machines and churns. 

Our Bierman Clutch taiks 
for itself. Ask your dealer 
or write us direct. 

STRITE GOVERNOR PULLEY CO. 
816 So. 3rd St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





GASOLINE 
ENGINE 















Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Maker’s Name 
[immu TTT 


Paper labels don't matce 
Axes. They soon wear 
offand you can’t tell who 
made your axe. 


Look for the maker's 
name on all goods you 
buy. If of high quali*y, 
you will find the name 
permanentiy affixed. 





a Thousands of axes are 
sold every year under 
the names of Lippincott, 
Red Warrior, Rob’t Mann, 
Blood or Hunt that are 
not genuine, They carry 
| a paper label only. 


stamped in the steel of 
the Axe insures the genu- 
ine. It means the deepest 
cutting, best handled, 
finest tempered axes in 
" the world. 








American Axe & Tool Ca. 





Glassport, 
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Then you can be sure your 
grain will go in the wagon and not in the 
stack. We don’t simply claim that an 
Avery “Yellow-Pellow” Separator will 
save your grain. We guarantee tt and 
prove it by actual field tests. In 27 rela 
tests Avery “¥Yellow-Fellow’’ Threshers 
saved an average of 99 9-10 per cent— 
practically perfect. No other separator 
has ever made such a proved record. 

Avery Cylinder Teeth are oo mead we guarantee 
them for life against breakage. Avery ma- 
chines run steady and thresh fast. 

Get all the Facts About Avery 

“Yellow-Fellow” Threshers 
They are Job Takers and Money Makers. —— 
clean and save the grain well. They don’t b 
down and waste time and mane: They last a 
long time. Write for new complete = 
Avery ‘*Yellow-Feliow’’ Threshers. A 

Avery Co., 1232 lowa St., Peoria, lil. 
GSQGRGCEE GCCReeeee Ee 
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WHY GET WET? 


the 
+ FISH BRAND 






coat for you if you want solid 
worth not frills for your 


"$3.00 Everywhere 


PROTECTOR HAT 75 css. 
(waterproof) 


aff fbrser 


Sp That's a very smal! t 
ong les 20 unah olf ‘soend of ~% 


Sati: ion 
Send for free Catalog yes TOWERS 
A. J. TOWER CO., Boston i eal 
#15q BRAND 


Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 


UMPwirFOR 
NOTHING 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
Get a Big, Heavy, Powerful, 
Light Running, Double Geared 


SAMSON 
WIND MILL 

























SEND FOR CATALOG 


We also build Idea) Feed 
Mills, Pump Jacks, Hand 
Grinding Diills ter Poultry Rais- 







Culters sod Bease Candle Sticks| 
STOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1310 Samson Avenue, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS _| 





















School Elections Should be 
in March 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have lately been reading a few ar- 
ticles in your paper relative to the di- 
rectors of the school districts giving 
their time without compensation, and 
have noted your idea that we are more 
likely to have broader-minded men io 
fill such office when there is no re- 
muneration in view. Now, I have not 
lived many years as yet, but serving 
a number of years as sub-director, and 
for the past six years as township 
school secretary, I have noted a few 
things pertaining to school improve- 
ment; and every year I become more 
convinced that one of the worst fea- 
tures-we have against school improve- 
ment is the time of year for the an- 
nual meeting. You may think this is 
a small matter, and does not amount 
to much. I know the time was changed 
from March io Juiv so as to have all 
school years and oiiicers to commence 
together; but when you take into con- 
sideration that March is comparative- 
ly a slack time for the Iowa farmer, 
and on July ist he is about as busy 
as anyone ever is, and that there are 
about fifty farmer school directors to 
one of any other occupation; or that 


is the ratio it will run in the few 
counties I know of. When the law 
was that we met in March, there 


were always considerable discussions 
as to improvements, and hardly a year 
without several going into effect; but 
since it has been changed to July 1si, 
there has not been an improvement 
except what had to be, as every man 
there was bent on finishing the rou- 
tine of business in the least possible 
time, so as to return to his neglected 
work. Now if this law as to time of 
meeting could be changed back to a 
slack time, there are very few men 
who would ask for pay for their time; 
but as the law now is, I can hardly 


| blame anyone for asking a salary, as 


it seems to be the failing of all of- 


| ficers. 


C. T. MERCER. 
Taylor County, Iowa. 





Remarks: 
merit. 
held at a time when it will be gener- 
ally attended. A special effort should 


be made to get out every voter in the 
district. Reports on school matters 
should be made. Both in city and in 
country there is neglect of our school 
matters. The average voter knows 
little about them, whereas he should 
be thoroughly informed. The educa- 
tion of our young folks is the most 
important job we have on hand, and 
we are not attending to it as we 
should.—Editor. 





Driving Hogs to Market 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As 1 raise and feed a good many 
hogs, I was much interested in the 
subject of driving or hauling to mar- 
ket, brought up by a subscriber a few 
weeks since. I live about four miles 
from the railroad station, and have 
driven a good many hogs, usually be- 
cause I could do it with less help. I 
always thought, however, that they 
would shrink more when driven than 
if hauled, but have not weighed them 
to know definitely. 

Last week I marketed eighty-seven 
head of hogs, which averaged 280 
pounds. We weighed them on Mon- 
day afternoon, drove them into town 
Tuesday, and weighed them after they 
had been in town am hour and a half. 
The shrink on the eighty-seven hogs 
was eighty-five pounds, or slightly less 
than a pound to the hog. We loaded 
them on Wednesday morning and 
shipped to Kansas City, about 200 
miles, reaching there Thursday morn- 
ing. They were sold about 10 o’clock, 
and. averaged about four pounds per 
head shrink from the farm. There 
was but one load that day which sold 
higher than these. 

I think it makes considerable dif- 
ference how the hogs are fed, and also 
what kind of a place they are kept in, 
whether you can drive them, and how 
much they will shrink. 

HENRY HAVEN. 

Kansas. 





Much winter labor can be provided 
by getting the machinery in good re- 
pair for next spring’s use. 


This is a suggestion of | 
The school election should be | 
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‘Best Storm Bué¢ 
You ever rode in 


— best for fine weather, too 


There’s no longer need of the expense of a special storm buggy. A 
Kratzer buggy, with a Kratzer Rain and Wind Shield, which goes on 
and off in a jiffy, makes the finest storm buggy you can get. Keeps 
out every bit of rain or wind—gives you the comfort, roominess, beauty and strength 
for which the Kratzer is noted—and doesn’t tire out the horse with a heavy rig. 


Kratzer Quality Buggies 


stay good looking through long service 
Mud and hard road service don’t harm the looks of a Kratzer buggy if it’s given 
proper care. It’s built for hard service. The wheels, the springs, the reaches, 
the entire construction, in fact, are given extra strength. No “‘mud buggy’” is 
needed by Kratzer owners. 
A Kratzer dealer near you — He’li be glad to show the snappy, new 
models, also the Kratzer Wind and Rain Shield. If you don’t know the nearest 
wn dealer’s name, let us tell you, and send you our 
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Beautiful catalog free 


‘Ve want this fine catalog in the hands of everybody 
who’s thinking of buying avehicle. It shows 
the Kratzer styles of buggies, carriages and 
surreys and their equipment. Write today. 


Kratzer Carriage Co. 
102 W. First Street, Des Moines, lowa 










SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Fight depreciation with good paint. Depreciation 
is the certain follower of neglect. You know 
what sun and storm, unchecked, will do to your 
buildings. Fight them with the paint of proven 


merit for all outside work. 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams Paints, Prepared) 


Every ingredient is the best for its purpose. We mine our own lead and zinc; we 
make our own lin oil. Our perfect machinery does the grinding and mixing 
with uniform precision. S W P covers readily—it lasts. 

There is a specially made Sherwin-Williams product for every surface about your 
farm buildings, and your house. Whether it’s to brighten up a chair or table or to ward 
off rust and decay from your machinery or tools, our booklet, “Paints and Varnishes 
for the Farm,” tells you the right product and the right way to use it. We mail it free. 
Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 
693 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 

















The 





Butcher your hogs, cure your meat with Wright’s Ham Pickle and smoke it 
with Wright’s Condensed Smoke. S«!! meat by parce! post to city people. 
Let Uncie Sam Be Your Errand Bo 

Ww: t’s Ham Pickle, a scientific combination of meat curing materials 
all recommended by Dept. of Agriculture. A $1.00 box cures a barrel of meat. 

Wright’ ndensed Smoke, a liquid made from hickory wood, for 
smoking ail meats. A 75c bottle smokes a barrel of meat. 
neighbors who cure meat for Free Sample and Book. 


W. Wright Co., Ltd., 824 Broadway, MKansas City, Mo. 


Send names of five 
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I grow tens of thousands of bushels of 
choicest ears on my famous Sunkist Farms. 
For years I have supplied seed to the best 
farmers in the cornbelt. They’!l tell you 
how “The Man Who Does ThingsWith 
Corn” has helped them to increase their 
corn yield an average of 15 bushels per acre! 


Every Ear Pure-Bred—Hand Selected 
in Early Fall—Dried on a Rack and 
Tested Before it is Shipped. Prac- 
tically 100°, Strong Root and Stem 
Sprouts. Sure to grow, even in unfavor- 
able seasons. 


I believe it’s the best seed to be sold this 
year—but you can be judge! Test it any way 
you wish for ten days—if it doesn’t please you 
immensely ship it back at my expense. 

Don’t Forget that I have a copy 
of the Moore Corn Book for 1914 
saved back for you. It reveals the 
secrets of my success in breeding 
corn for highe 2 yields. You'll enjoy 
reading it. Ty: e, too. Write 
Today for Booklet 5 


C. RAY MOORE 
Box 100 Kelierton, lowa 
“The Man Who Does Things With Corn” 





Stop 
GuessWurk ! 


Give every ear the surest— 
most reliable t« 

testi 4 
your entire field gets 


100% seed. 
Corn 


Ideal Tester 


gives every kernel exactly the 

same test. More efficient than 
ethod known, No matter 

od you 

using, write us at « 

the Ideal way 1 

every where — $000 in I: ) 

Every us ser s2 ys he wi id n t be without one, 

Endorsed by st judges in rn belt. Shipped 

on approval. ‘Writ for offer—ireight prepaid. 


National Manufacturing Co. 
1721 Locust Street Des Moines, Iowa 


IDEAL 














We Will Send Grains of 


GOLD "» SILVER 


FREE TO FARMERS 


Send name and address— we WW 
will mail free samples cf the \N 

best yellow and white seed} 

corn for the corn belt. 


IOWA GOLD MIN 








\ 


















grad 

Planted in all parts of the 

world where corn is grown. 
Seven Ib pkg, either vase caoees for 
l aere prepaid to amy address, for $1.00, Will 
increase your yield 50 percent. Large illus- 
trated cosniog ond gporel com +8 corn circular 
free. IOWA es Moine 





Galloway’s Pure Seed 


of all kinds. Red, 
Mammoth, Alsike, 
Sweet. We sell on- 
ly one quality —ab 
solutely and posi- 
tively the best—no second 
or third grades whatever. 
Samples Free, also 1914 Pure Seed Book, or 
send ten cents and get our new 96-page, 35- c 
entitled ‘Clover, the Great CASH MONE 
All About li’’—tells how to get a good “‘catch,”’ 
clover troubles, winter-killing, how to protec t. har- 
vest and inoculate and many more valuable ‘facts. 
Worth its weight in gold. Address 


Galloway Bros.-Bowman Co., 
2°7 Galloway Sta. Waterloo, Iowa 


New Crop 
lowa Crown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 


Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Ak 
ay Alfelfe 2 and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 
Blue Cress, etc., at low prices. 
4 Now is the time to buy. 
Ask for samples a Co 4 of our Special Clover 
Seed Circular. Large {llustrated catalog of Seed free. 
tOWA SEED COMPANY, 3 D-2, OES MOINES, (OWA 


CLOVERS 2 


AND TIMOTHY 
TE---Best end Cheepes 
Alsike’ i = and Timothy mixe aE Fully es 1-3 






















+ ey a bi 
bargain. Greatest —? and pasture combination grow ~d 
Write for Free Semple and 76-page catalog and circulars 
describing this onmertel grass mixture. Beats anything 
ie uu Can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only best 
— recleaned seed See oy aie —— ee 
BERRY SEED CO, 


SWEET CLOVER 


The new pasture and forage clover. Equal to 
alfalfain productiveness. Sample seed and cire 
cular giving directions for growing mailed free 
on request Also copy of our large iilustrated 

catalogue of Farm and Garden Seeds. Ask for it. 
4QOWA SEED CO. Dept. D2 Des Moines, lowa 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


In Which Mr. Belcher Becomes President of the Crooked Valley Rail- 
road, With Large “Terminal Facilities,” and Makes an 
Adventure Into a Long-Meditated Crime, 


Mr. Belcher had never made money so 
rapidly as during the summer following 
his removal to New York. The tides of 
wealth rolled in faster than he could com- 


pute them. Twenty regiments in the field 
had been armed with the Belcher rifle, 
and the reports of its execution and its 
popularity among officers and men gave 
promise of future golden harvests to the 
proprietor. Ten thousand of them had 


been ordered by the Prussian government. 
His agents in France Austria and 
Italy, all reported encouragingly concern- 
ing their attempts to introduce the new 
arm into the military service of those 
countries The Civil war had advanced 
the price of, and the demand for, the 
products of his mills at Sevenoaks. The 
people of that village had never before re- 
ceived such good wages, or been so fully 
employed. It seemed as if there were 
work for every man, woman and child 
who had hands willing to work. Mr. Bel- 
cher bought stocks upon a rising market, 
and unloaded again and again, sweeping 
into his capacious coffers his crops of 
profits. Bonds that early in the war could 
be bought for a song, rose steadily up to 
par. Stocks that had been kicked about 
the market for years, took on value from 
day to day, and asserted themselves as 
fair investments. From these, again and 
again, he harvested the percentage of ad- 
vance, until his greed was gorged. 

That he enjoyed his winnings, is true; 
but the great trouble with him was that, 
beyond a certain point, he could show 
nothing for them. He lived in a palace, 
surrounded by every appointment of lux- 
ury that his wealth could buy. His sta- 
bles held the choicest horse-flesh that 
could be picked out of the whole country, 
from Maine to Kentucky. His diamond 
shirt-studs were worth thousands. His 
clothes were of the most expensive fab- 
rics, made at the top of the style. His 
wife and children had money lavished on 
them without stint. In the direction of 
show, he could do no more. It was his 
glory to drive in the park alone, with his 
servants in livery and his four horses, 
fancying that he was the observed of all 
observers, and the envied of all men. 

Having money sti!l to spend, it must 
find a market in other directions. He gave 
lavish entertainments at his club, at which 
wine flowed like water, and at which the 
young and idle men were gathered in and 
debauched, night after night. He was 
surrounded by a group of flatterers who 
laughed at his jokes, repeated them to the 


Russia, 


public, humored his caprices, and lived 
upon his hospitalities. The plain ‘‘Colonel 
Belcher” of his first few months in New 
York, grew into “The General,” so that 
Wall street knew him, at last, by that 
title, without the speaking of his name. 


All made way for The General whenever 
he appeared. The General was ‘‘bulling”’ 
this stock, and “bearing” that. All this 
vas honey to his palate, and he was en- 
abled to forget something of his desire 


for show in his love of glory. Power was 
sweet, as well as display. 

Of course, The General had forsaken, 
somewhat, his orderly habits of life—those 
which kept him sound and strong in his 
old country home. He spent few evenings 
with his family. There was so genuine a 
passion in his heart for Mrs. Dillingham, 
that he went into few excesses which 
compromised a fair degree of truthfulness 
to her; but he was in the theaters, in the 
resorts of fast men, among the clubs, and 
always late in his bed. Phipps had a hard 
time in looking after and waiting upon 
him, but had a kind of sympathetic en- 
joyment in it all, because he knew there 
was more or less of wickedness connected 
with it. 

Mr. Belcher’s nights began to tell upon 
his days. It became hard for him to rise 
at his old hours; so, after a while, he re- 
ceived the calls of his brokers in bed. 
From nine to ten, Mr. Belcher, in his em- 
broidered dressing-gown, with his break- 
fast at his side, gave his orders for the 
operations of the day. The bedroom be- 
came The General’s headquarters, and 
there his staff gathered around him. Half 
a dozen cabs and carriages at his door in 
the morning became a daily recurring vi- 
sion to residents and habitual passers. 

Mr. Talbot, not a regular visitor at this 
hour, sometimes mingled with the brokers, 
though he usually came late for the pur- 
pose of a private interview. He had man- 
aged to retain The General’s favor, and 
to be of such use to him that that gentle- 
man, in his remarkable prosperity, had 
given up the idea of reducing his factor’s 
profits 

One morning, after the brokers and The 








General’s lawyer were gone, Talbot en- 
tered, and found his principal still in bed. 

“Toll, it’s a big thing,’ said Mr. Bel- 
cher. 

“T believe you.” 

“Toll, what did I tell you? I’ve always 
worked to a program, and exactly this was 
my program when I came here. How’s 
your wife?” 

“Quite well.” 

“Why don’t we 

“Well, Mrs. Talbott is a 
and knows her place. She isn’t quite at 
home in such splendors as yours, you 
know, and she naturally recognizes my 
relations to you.” 

“Oh, nonsense, nonsense, Toll! 
mustn’t feel that way. I like her. 
is a devilish handsome woman.” 

“T shall te!l her that you say so,” said 
the obsequious Mr. Talbot. 

“Toll, my boy; I've got an idea.” 

“Cherish it, General; you may never 
have another.” 

“Good for you. 


see more of her?’ 
quiet woman, 


She 
She 


I owe you one.” 


“Not at all, General. I’m only paying 
off old debts.” 
“Toll, how are you doing now? Getting 


a living?” 

“Thanks to you, General, I am thriving 
in a modest way. I don’t aspire to any 
such profits as you seem to win so easily, 
so I have no fault to find.’’ 

“The General has been a godsend to you 
—hasn’t he, eh? Happy day when you 


made his acquaintance, eh? Well, go 
ahead; it’s all right. Pile it up while you 
can.” 


“But you haven’t told me about your 
idea,’’ Mr. Talbot suggested. 

“Well, Toll, I'm pining for a railroad. 
I’m crying nights for a railroad. <A fel- 
low must have @musements, you know. 
Health must be taken care of, eh? All 
the fellows have railroads. It’s well 
enough to keep horses and go to the thea- 
ter. A steamship line isn’t bad, but the 
trouble is, a man can't be captain of his 
own vessels. No, Toll; I need a railroad. 
I'm yearning for engines, and double 
tracks, and running over my own line.’”’ 

“You might buy up a European king- 
dom or two, at a pinch, General.”’ 

“Yes; but, Toll, you don’t know what 
terminal facilities I've got for a railroad.’”’ 


“Your pocket will answer for one end,” 
said Talbot, laughing. 

“Right, the first time,’’ responded the 
General, ‘‘and glory will answer for the 
other. Toll, do you know what I see at 
the other end?” 

=NO.”” 


“I see a man of about the size of Rob- 
ert Belcher in the chair of an alderman. 
[ see him seated on a horse, riding dawn 
Broadway at the head of a regiment. I 
see him mayor of the city of New York. I 
see him governor of the state. I see him 
president of the United States. I see no 
reason why he can not hold any one, or 
all of these offices. All doors yield to a 
golden key. Toll, I haven't got to go as 
far as I have come, to reach the top. Do 
you know it? Big thing! Yes, Toll, I 
must have a railroad.” 

“Have you selected the 
to purchase?” 

“Well, 
trouble is 
hands that can 
@ poor one and 
build me up.” 

“That's a pity.” 

“I don't know about that. The big ones 
are hard to handle, and I’m not quite big 
enough for them yet. What do you say 
to the Crooked Valley?” 

“Poor road, and wants connections.” 

“Those are exactly the points. I can 
buy it for a song, issue bonds, and build 
the connections—issue plenty of bonds, 
and build plenty of connections. Terminal 
facilities large—do you understand? Eh, 
Toll?” 

Mr. Talbot laughed. 

“I don’t think you need any suggestions 
from me,” he said. 

“No; The General can 
thing without help. He 
open your eyes a little, and get you 
ready for your day’s work. You fellows 
who fiddle around with a few goods need 
waking up occasionally. Now, Toll, go 


toy you propose 
inquired Talbot. 
I've looked about some: 
that all the best of 
hold them 
build it up, 


but the 
7em are in 
I must buy 
or make it 


manage this 


only wanted to 


off, and let The General get up. I must 
have a railroad before night, or I sh@ll 
not be able to sleep a wink. By-by!” 


Talbot turned to leave the room, when 
Mr. Belcher arrested him with the ques- 
tion: 

“Toll, would you like an office 
Crooked Valley corporation?” 

Talbot knew that the corporation would 

have a disgraceful history, and a disas- 


in the 
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trous end—that it would be used by the 
General for the purposes of stealing, and 
that the head of it would not be constent 
to share the plunder with others. He 
had no wish to be his principal’s cat’s- 
paw, or to be identified with an enterprise 
in which, deprived of both will and voice, 
he should get neither profit nor credit. 
So he said: 

“No, I thank you! I have all I can do 
to take care of your goods, and I am not 
am bitious.”’ 

“There'll be nothing for you to do, you 
know. (@ shall run the whole thing.” 

“T can serve you better, General, where 
I am.” 

“Well, by-by. I won’t urge you.” 

After Talbot left, Mr. Belcher rose and 
carefully dressed himself. Phipps was 
already at the door with the carriage, 
and, half an hour afterward, the great 
proprietor, full of his vain and knavish 
projects, took his seat in it, and was 
whirled off down to Wall street. His 
brokers had already been charged with 
his plans, and, before he reached the 
ground, every office where the Crooked 
Valley stock was held, had been visited, 
and every considerable deposit of it as- 
certained, so that, before night, by one 
grand swoop, The General had absorbed 
a controlling interest in the corporation. 

A few days afterward, the annual meet- 
ing was held, Mr. Belcher was elected 
president, and every other office was filled 
by his creatures and tools. His plans for 
the future of the road gradually became 
known, and the stock began to assume a 
better position on the list. Weak and in- 
efficient corporations were already in ex- 
istence for completing the various con- 
nections of the road, and“of these he im- 
mediately, and for moderate sums, bought 
the franchises) Within two months, the 
bonds were issued for building the roads, 
and the roads themselves were put under 
contract. The “terminal facilities’’ of 
one end of every contract were faithfully 
attended to by Mr. Belcher. His pockets 
were still capacious and absorbent. He 
parted with so much of. his appreciated 
stock as he,could spare without impair; 
ing his control, and so at the end of a few 
months, found himself in the possession 
of still another harvest. Not only this, 
but he found his power increased. Men 
watched him, and followed him into other 
speculations. They hung around him, 
anxious to get indications of his next 
movement. They fhattered him; they 
fawned upon him; and to those whom he 
could in any way use for his own pur- 


poses, he breathed little secrets of the 
market from which they won their re- 
wards. People talked about what The 
General was doing, and proposed to do, 


as if he were a well-recognized factor in 
the financial situation. 

Whenever he ran over his line, which 
he often did for information and amuse- 
ment, and for the pleasure of exercising 
his power, he went in a special car, at 
break-neck speed, by telegraph, always 
accompanied by a body of friends and 
toadies, whom he feasted on the way. 
Everybody wanted to see him. He was 
as much a lion as if he had been an em- 
peror or a murderer. To emerge upon a 
platform at a way-station, where there 
were hundreds of country people wuo had 
flocked in to witness the exhibition, was 
his great deilght. He spoke to them fa- 
miliarly and good-naturedly; transacted 
his business with a rush; threw the whole 
village into tumult; waved his hand; and 
vanished in a cloud of dust. Such enter- 
prise, such confidence, such strength, such 
interest in the local properties of the 
line, found their natural result in the ab- 
sorption of new bonds. They were pur- 
chased by individuals and municipal cor- 
porations. Freight was diverted from its 
legitimate channels, and drawn over the 
road at a loss; but it looked like business. 
Passes were scattered in every direction, 
and the passenger traffic seemed to dou- 
ble at once. All was bustle, drive, busi- 
ness. Under a single will, backed by a 
strong and orderly executive capacity, 
the dying road seemed to leap into life. 
It had not an employe who did not know 
and take off his hat to The General. He 
was a kind of god, to whom they all 
bowed down; and to be addressed or 
chaffed by him was an honor to be re- 
ported to friends, and borne home with 
self-gratulations to wives and children. 

The General, of course, had moments of 
superlative happiness. He never had en- 
joyed anything more than he enjoyed his 
railroad. His notoriety with the common 
people along the line—the idea which they 
cherished that he could do anything he 
wished to do; that he had only to lift his 
hand to win gold to himself or to bear it 
to them—these were pleasant in them- 
selves; but to have their obeisance wit- 
nessed by his city friends and associates, 
while they discussed his champagne and 
boned turkey from the abounding hamp- 
ers which always furnished “the presi- 
dent’s car’’—this was the crown of his 
pleasure. He had a pleasure, too, in busi- 
ness. He never had enough to do, and 
the railroad, which would have loaded 
down an ordinary man with an ordinary 
conscience, was only a pleasant diversion 
to him. Indeed, he was wont to reiterate, 
when rallied upon his new enterprise: 
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“The fact was, I had to do something 
for my health, you know.” 


Still, The General was not what could | 


be called a thoroughly happy man. He 
knew the risks he ran on ’Change. He 
had been reminded, by two or three mor- 
tifying losses, that the sun did not always 
shine on Wall street. He knew that his 
railroad was a bubble, and that sooner or 
later it would burst. Times would change, 
and, after all there was nothing that 
would last like his manufactures. With 
a long foresight, he had ordered the funds 
received from the Prussian sales of the 
Belcher rifle to be deposited with a Eu- 
ropean banking house at interest, to be 
drawn agaigst in his foreign purchases 
of material; yet he never drew against 
this deposit. Self-confident as he was, 
glutted with success as he was, he had 


in his heart a premonition that some 
time he might want that money just 
where it was placed. So there it lay, ac- 


cumulating interest. It was an anchor 
to windward, that would hold him if ever 
his bark should drift into shallow or dan- 
gerous waters. 

The grand trouble was, 
own a single patent by which he was 
thriving in both branches of his manu- 
factures. He had calculated upon worry- 
ing the inventor into a sale, and had 
brought his designs very nearly to real- 
ization, when he found, to his surprise 
and discomfiture, that he had driven him 
into a mad-house. Rich as he was, there- 


that he did not 


fore, there was something very unsub- 
stantial in his wealth, even to his own 
apprehension. Sometimes it all seemed 


which a sudden breath 
would wreck. Out of momentary de- 
spondencies, originating in visions like 
these, he always rose with determinations 
that nothing should come between him 
and his possessions and prosperities that 
his hand, by fair means or foul, could 
crush. 

Mr. Balfour, a lawyer of faultless char- 
acter and undoubted courage, held his se- 
cret. He could not bend him nor buy 
him. He was the one man in all the 
world of whom he was afraid. He was 
the one man in New York who knew 
whether or not Benedict was alive. He 
had Benedict's heir in his house, and he 
knew that by him the law would lay its 
hand on him and his possessions. He 
only wondered that the action was de- 


like a bubBile, 


layed. Why was it delayed? Was he, 
Mr. Belcher, ready for it? He knew he 
was not, and he saw but one way by 


which he could become so. Over this he 
hesitated, hoping that some event would 
occur which would render his projected 
crime unnecessary. 

Evening after evening, when every oth- 
er member of his family was in bed, he 
shut himself in his room, looked behind 
every article of furniture, to make him- 
self sure that he was alone, and then 
drew from its drawer the long unexecutéd 
contract with Mr. Benedict, with the ac- 
companying autograph letters, forwarded 
to him by Sam Yates. Whole quires of 
paper he traced with the names of ‘‘Nich- 
olas Johnson” and “James Ramsey.” Af- 
ter he had mastered the peculiarities of 
their signs manual, he took up that of 
Mr. Benedict. Then he wrote the three 
names in the relations in which he wished 
them to appear on the document. Then 
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Pure white bloom variety by the originator of the 
sweet clover business in the Arkansas valley, also 
— meal. Write for prices. 

. N. BOWERS, Box 61, Garden City, Kan. 


4 leading vari- 
eties. Tested 
SEED CO RN =? guaran- 
FRANK J. RIST, Box 12, Humboldt, Neb. 
Early Selected Rack Dried Seed Corn 


Improved Reid's Yellow Dent, Johnson Co. White, 
bred for high yields and show points. Germination 




















96 to 100%. Our motro: “‘No sale complete until 
customer fs satisfied.”’ Send for illustrated catalog, 
FREE. SMITH BROS., San Jose, Illinois. 





Seed Corn You Want 


Two dollars per bu. graded and hand nubbed. Tests 
95% to 100%. Also early selected bung seed. Medium 
Red Clover $9 per bu. E. G. LEWIS, Media, 
Henderson County, Illinois. 


Seed Gorn For Sale 


Reid’s Yellow Dent, Silver King, Gold Mine and 
Silver Mine. Send for pamphlet, ‘‘Seed Corn Hon- 
7. A breeders calendar free. E. P. MYRLAND 

SONS, Onawa, lowa. 


SEED CORN Bred to yield and feed. 

Guaranteed to please 
you. No raise in price on account of shortage. 
Mhersen oats, the universal corn belt oats. Ex- 
tra select stock. We stake our reputation on every 
bushel of seed we ship. For free booklet, address 
QUIETDALE FARMS, Kellerton, lowa. 


CLOVER SEED AND SEED CORN 
Timothy, alsike, rape, cane, millet, sweet corn 

and garden seeds. Send for prices and catalogue. 

HAWKEYWE SEED CO., Lockridge, Ia, 


Early Picked Seed Corn 
Early maturing, heavy yielding type of Reid, 

Yellow Dent. Price $2.75 per bu. in the ear. ROB 

H. EDWARDS, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


Medium Red and Mammoth Clo- 
ver and Timothy Seed 
New crop: purity guaranteed. Write for sample 
and price. E. E. VOORHEES, Blandinsvilie, Ll. 
sw SEED—Pare white and biennial 
yellow. Prices and circular bow to 


= it sent request E. BARTON, 
CLOVER x 2, Falmouth, Ky. i 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
er Write for samples & prices. 
. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 


| aw SEEDS-—Silver Mine Corn, Silver Mine 
Oats, Red Clover Seed. Samples and prices on 
Iroquois S Seed Farm, Dept. A-21, Gilman, I1l. 


























request. 








ARTON’S Improved Swedish Select 
riy Amber Millet Seed. 
Write H. G. SKINNE , Brookings, South Dakote 
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Why Take Less Mileage? 


Ajax tires are guaranteed in 
writing for 5,000 miles. The 
soft-spoken implied life of other 
standard make tires is 3,500 
miles. Why buy other tires? 
Why lose 1,500 miles, or 43%? 


The Ajax written guarantee, 
born in good faith, is nine years 
old. It’s a definite written 
agreement between you, the 
purchaser, and us, the makers. 
Decide now on Ajax tires for all 
four wheels of your car. You'll 
keep $16.00 to $80.00 in your 
pocket (according to the size). 
The Ajax written guarantee assures 
quality. Ajax tires have to be better, 
and they are. The quality is in-built. 
The Ajax business has grown as one 
Ajax user tells his satisfaction to his 
neighbor. There’s an Ajax dealer 
nearby. See him today. Ask him or 
write us for Ajax ae. 





TIRES 


Plain Tread Non-Skid 
Guaranteed (in writing) 5,000 Miles 


“While others ave claiming Quality 
we are guarantecing it.”” 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER CO. 
1796 Broadway New York City 


Factories: Trenton, N.J. 
















You How To 
MAKE YOUR CAR GO 
FASTER AND EASIER 
AND LAST LONGER 


Friction uses up engine power, slows down 
your car, and wears {it out. Cut down fric- 
tion to the limit, speed up your car and save 
repairs by using Dixon’s Graphite 
Transmission and Differential 
Grease, No. 677 and other Dixon 
Graphite Auto Lubricants. The 
graphite stays in the bearings, prevents 
heating, noise and wear, and lengthens the 
life and increases the mileage of your 
mA car. Write today for the hook, ““Lubri- 

A cating The Motor,” No. 46, telling the 
& best lubricant for every auto bearing. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


by the 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
EST. 1827 























Bowsher Mills often reduce the 
cost of grinding one-half That’s 

because they are light suaning” 
with perfect conical shape grind- 
ers, different from all others 


[Nol ER 
| Ripe FEED MILLS 


(Sold with or without elevator) 
Crush ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and Grind all kinds of 
small grains. Handy to operate. 
10 sizes—2 to 25 H. P. Also sweep 
grinders, 

. RESIS 
manures. 


W.G. Bowsher Co. SouthBend, ind. 





































OU can have a 
warm, serviceable 
fur coat made 
\ from your cow or horse hide 
that will wear you for years. 
We tan and make them up 
into soft and pliable coats, 
‘robes and rugs, moth and 
waterproof and guarantee the 
ys) work. Write us today for our 
FREE BOOKLET 


S It tells you all about hides. 


» Des Moines Tanning Co., 
Dept. ¢ Des Moines, Iowa. 
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he not only burned all the paper he had 
used, in the grate, but pulverized its 
ashes. 

Not being able to ascertain whether 
Benedict were alive or dead, it would be 
necessary to produce a document which 
would answer his purpose in either case. 
Of course, it would be requisite that its 
date should anticipate the inventor's in- 
sanity. He would make one more effort 
to ascertain a fact that had so direct a 
relation to his future security. 

Accordingly, one evening after his rail- 
road scheme was fairly inagurated, he 
called on Mrs. Dillingham, determined to 
obtain from her what she knew. He had 
witnessed for months her fondness for 
Harry Benedict. The boy had apparently 
with the consent of the Balfours been fre- 
quently in her house. They had taken 
long drives together in the park. Mr. 
Belcher felt that there was a peculiar in- 
timacy between the two, yet not one sat- 
isfactory word had he ever heard from the 
lady about her new pet. He had become 
conscious, too, of a certain change in her. 
She had been less in society, was more 
quiet than formerly, and more reticent in 
his presence, though she had never re- 
pulsed him. He had caught fewer glimpses 
of that side of her nature and character 
which he had once believed was sympa- 
thetic with his own. Misled by his own 
vanity into the constant belief that she 
was seriously in love with himself, he was 
determined to utilize her passion for his 
own purposes. If she would not give 
kisses, she should give confidence. 

“Mrs. Dillingham,”’ he said, ‘I have 
been waiting to hear something about 
your pauper protege, and I have come to- 
night to find out what you know about 
him and his father.”’ 

If I knew of anything that would be of 
real advantage to you, I would tell you, 
but I do not,’ she replied. 

“Well, that’s an old story. Tell that to 
the marines. I'm sick of it.” 

Mrs. Dillingham’'s face flushed. 

‘| prefer to judge for myself, if it’s all 
the same to you,” pursued the proprietor. 
‘You've had the boy in your hands for 
months, and you know him, through and 
through, or else you are not the woman I 
have taken you for.” 

“You have taken me for, Mr. Belcher?” 

“Nothing offensive. Don't roll up your 
pretty eves in that way.”’ 

Mrs. Dillingham was getting angry. 

“Please don’t address me in that way 
again,’’ she said. 

“Well, what the devil have you to do 
with the boy anyway, if you are not at 
work for me? That's what I'd like to 
know.” 

“I like him, and he is fogd of me.”’ 

“I don't see how that helps me,” re- 
sponded Mr. Belcher. 

“It is enough for me that I enjoy it.’’ 

“Oh, It ist’ 

“Yes, it is!” 
the head. 

“Perhaps you think that will go down 
with me. Perhaps you are not acquainted 
with my way of doing business.”’ 

‘Are you doing business with me, Mr. 
Belcher? Am I a partner of yours? If I 
am, perhaps you will be kind enough to 
tell me—business-like enough to tell me— 
why you wish me to worm secrets out of 
this boy.’’ 

It was Mr. Belcher’s turn to color. 

“No, I will not. I trust no woman with 
my affairs. 1 keep my own counsels.” 

“Then do your own business,’’ snap- 
pishly.” 

“Mrs. Dillingham, you and I are friends 

destined, I trust, to be better friends— 
friends—than we have ever been. 
This boy is of no consequence to you, 
and you can not afford to sacrifice a man 
who can serve you more than you seem to 
know, for him.” 

“Well,” said the lady, “there is no use 
in acting under®*a mask any longer. I 
would not betray the confidence of a child 
to serve any man I ever saw. You have 
been kind to me, but you have not trusted 
me. The lad-loves me, and trusts me, and 
I will never betray him. What I tell you 
is true. I have learned nothing from him 
that can be of any genuine advantage to 
you. That is all the answer you will ever 
get from me. If you choose to throw 
away our friendship, you can take the re- 
sponsibility,’”” and Mrs. Dillingham hid her 
face in her handkerchief. 

Mr. Belcher had been trying an experi- 
ment, and he had not succeeded—could 
not succeed; and there sat the beautiful, 
magnanimous woman before him, her 
heart torn as he believed with love for 
him. yet loyal to her ideas of honor as 
they related to a confiding child! How 
beautiful she was! Vexed he certainly 
was, but there was a balm for his vexa- 
tion in these charming revelations of her 
character. 

“Well,’’ he said, 
good-natured tone, 


with an emphatic nod of 


closer 


rising. and in his old, 
“there’s no accounting 


for a woman. I'm not going to bother 
you.” 

He seized her unresisting hand, pressed 
it to his lips, and went away. He did 


not hear the musical giggle that followed 
him into the street, but, absorbed by his 
purpose, went home and mounted to his 
room. Locking the door, and peering 
about among the furniture, according to 








sat down at his desk, drew 
out the old contract, and started at his 
usual practice. ‘‘Sign it,’’ he said to him- 
self, ‘‘and then you can use it or not-—- 
just as you please. It’s not the signing 
that will trouble you; it’s the using.’’ 

He tried the names all over again, and 
then, his heart beating heavily against the 
desk, he spread the document and es- 
sayed his task. His heart jarred him. 
His hand trembled. What could he do 
to calm himself? He rose and walked 
to his mirror, and found that he was pale. 
“Are you afraid?’ he said to himself. 
“Are you a coward? Ha! ha! ha! ha! Did 
I laugh? My God! how it sounded! Aren't 
you a pretty King of Wall Street! Aren't 
you a lovely president of the Crooked Val- 
ley Railroad! Aren't you a sweet sort of 
a nabob! You must do it! Do you hear? 
You must do it! Eh? Do you hear? Sit 
down, sir! Down with you, sir! and don't 
you rise again until the thing is done.” 

The heart-thumping passed away. The 
reaction, under the strong spur and steady 
push of will, brought his nerves up to 
steadiness, and he sat down, took his pen- 
cils and pens that had been selected for 
the service, and wrote first the name of 
Paul Benedict, and then, as witnesses, the 
names of Nicholas Johnson and James 
Ramsey. 

So the document was signed, and wit- 
nessed by men whom he believed to be 
dead. The witnesses whose names he had 
forged he knew to be dead. With this 
document he believed he could defend his 
possession of all fhe patent rights on 
which the permanence of his fortune de- 
pended. He permitted the ink to dry, 
then folded the paper, and put it back in 
its place. Then he shut and opened the 
drawer, and took it out again. It had a 
genuine look. 

Then he rang his bell, and 
Phipps. When Phipps appeared, he said: 
“Well, Phipps, what do you want?” 
“Nothing, sir,’’ and Phipps smiled. 

“Very well; help yourself.’ 

“Thank you, sir,” and Phipps 
his hands. 

“How aré you getting along in 
York, Phipps?” 

“Very well, sir.”’ 

“Big thing to be ’round with The Gen- 
eral, isn't it? It’s a touch above Seven- 
oaks, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘Get enough to eat downstairs? 

“Plenty.” 

“Good clothes to wear?” 

“Very good,” and Phipps looked down 
upon his toilet with great satisfaction. 

“Stolen mostly from The General, eh?’’ 

Phipps giggled. 

‘That's all; you can go. I only wanted 
to see if you were in the house, and wen 
taken care of.” 

Phipps started to go. “By the way, 
Phipps, have you a good memory ?—a first- 
rate memory?” 

"Tes, sir.”’ 

“Can you remember everything that 
happened, a—say, six years ago?” 

“I can try,’ said Phipps, with an intel- 
ligent glance into Mr. Belcher’s eyes. 

“Do you remember a day, about six 
years ago, when Paul Benedict came into 
my house at Sevenoaks, with Nicholas 
Johnson and James Ramsey, and they all 
signed a paper together?” 

“Very well,”’ replied Phipps. 

“And do you remember that I said to 
you, after they were gone, that that paper 
gave me all of Benedict's patent rights?” 

Phipps looked up at the ceiling, and 
then said: 

“Yes, sir, and I remember that I said: 
‘It will make you very rich, won’t it, Mr. 
Belcher?’ ”’ 

‘And what did I reply to you?” 

“You said, ‘That remains to be seen.’ ” 

“All right. Do you suppose you should 
know that paper if you were to see it?” 


his custom, he 


called for 


rubbed 


New 


“I think I should—after I'd seen it 
once.”’ 
“Well, there it is—suppose you take a 


look at it.” 

“I remember it by two blots in the cor- 
ner, and the red lines down the side.” 

“You didn’t write your own name, did 
you?” 

“It seems to me I did.” 

“Suppose you examine the paper, under 
James Ramsey’s name, and see whether 
yours is there.” ; 

Mr. Belcher walked to his glass, turn- 
ing his back upon Phipps. The latter sat 
down, and wrote his name upon the spot 
thus blindly suggested. 

“It is here, sir.’’ 

‘Ah! So you have found it? You dis- 
tinctly remember writing it on that occa- 
sion, and can swear to it, and to the sig- 
natures of the others?” 

on, See, ear.” 

“And all this was done in my 
wasn’t cE?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How did you happen to be ne when 
these other men were there?” 

“You called me in, sir.’’ 

“All right! You never smoke, 

*“‘Never in the stable, sir.’ 

“Well, lay these cigars away where you 
have laid the rest of ’em, and go to bed.” 

Phipps took the costly bundle of cigars 
that was handed to him, carried them by 
habit to his nose, said ‘“‘Thank you, sir,” 
and went off down the stairs, felicitating 


library, 


Phipps?” 


-on the 





himself on the ease with which phe 
won so choice a treasure. a 

The effect of Phipps’ signature on 
Belcher’s mind was a curious ilustratis 
of the self-deceptions in which q hu 
heart may indulge. Companionship 
crime, the sharing of responsibility 
fact that the paper was to have } 
signed at the time it was drawn, and 
would have been signed but for the ae. 
dent of Benedict's insanity; the fact ; 
he had paid moneys with the expectgt, 
of securing a title to the invent Ons 
was using—all these gave to th. * Paper » 
air of genuineness which surprised eta 
Mr., Belcher himself. , 

When known evil seems absolutely Bing 
to a man, and conscious aaiseh, 004 tala 
sembiance and the a ithority g 
truth, the devil has him fast. 1 
(Continued next week ) 












The only test of roofing is the 
test of time. This label on 


Certain-teed 
ROOFING 


says that Certain-teed must give 
you 15 years guaranteed service 
at least. And the biggest roof 
ing manufacturers in the world 
are back of that statement 
The Certain-teed label protects 
the dealer who Sells, as well as 
the farmer who buys. 

Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co., world’s 


largest roofing manufacturers, East St, 
Louis, Ill, Marseilles, IL, York, Pa, 























Honest Value in Rubber Footwear 
‘BALL © BAND 


The name ** Ball-Band” stands for dry, 
comfortable feet, It’s the trade mark of 
rubber footwear that eight million men 
recognize as the best they can buy. It 
ives them more days’ wear for dollars 
invested. 

Making good rubber footwear is no job 
foracareless man. The goods we make 
are going to get terrific hard wear, an 
we know it. We build f 
**Ball-Band"’ Footwear to 
stand that wear. 

Forty-five thousand dealers 
sell “*Ball-Band’’ Rubber and 
Woolen Footwear. Look for 
the Red Ball on the goodsarnd 
in the store windows. Your 
dealer will probably say as 
much for our boots as we do. 
If he can’t supply you, write 
us and we'll tell you whocan. 
Write anyway for Free I]lus- 
trated Booklet describing 
**Ball-Band” Footwear. * 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 
338 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind, 


**The House That Pays 
Millions for Quality”” 































































‘To lift a load into a wagon 4 ; 
feet from the ground on old 
high wooden wheels is a foolish 
waste of labor when you caneasily 
lower the wagon bedand LIFTONL 
2 FEET. Why don’t you stop pene Oe 
your labor? awe your wagon bed 2 feet 
equipping with lo 


Empire § Steel Wheels 


Far Sie wheels. Can- 

not rot or bow. NO DRE BREAKDOWNS. 
No repair bills. Life savers for horses 
ae over muddy roads and soft stub- 
ble fields. — isfaction ed guaranteed 
or mone x quick Write ad for 
30-DAY No'R RISK TRIAL OFFE 


Empire Manufacturing Co. 


Box 76F ul. = 





PLUMBING AND HEATING 
SUPPLIES AT WHOLESALE 


Saves You 30 Per Cent 


Full stock on hand fot 

prompt shipment. 

for FREE Catalog. 
B.W KAROL 

768 W. Harrison St. Chicas? 
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ts Ten Per Cent.—I. J. Jaliop, 
[llinois, short course, said 


ac, . ; 
heen treating his oats for 
at the treatment saves him 
cent of the actual yield. He 


by treatnig a part of the field 
a test strip untreated. He 


ry often farmers dia not ap- 


oss from smut because the 
nts are weaker than the oth- 
hidden. 


Shinese Eggs.—A shipment of 


d cases of Chinese eggs ar- 
Louis, February 24th, being 
a commissicn dealer under 


law. In the shipment were 
s of eggs, and they cost in 
10 cents a dozen. The com- 
hant said he could sell them 
y would cost the consumers 
wer 20 cents a dozen. This 

a part of a consignment 





nelude 309,000 dozen. 
on Sheep Farming.—“‘The Man- 
Sheep on the Farm” is the 
ew bulletin put out by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
for the amateur as well 
experienced sheep breeder, 
important phases of the 
Those of our readers who 


many 


cy. 


a copy should write to the 
Agriculture, Washington, 
ask for a copy of Bulletin 


for Indians.—The Indian depart- 
he United States government 

sed for 8,000 garde one and two 
and 260 mutton rams for 
reservations of New Mexico. 
are to be delivered at Dulce 
pril 15th and June 36th, and 
ist be received at Washington, 
re March 1€¢th. Long wooled 
be considered. What is 
1 good mutton type of sheep, 
n the Merino will be consid- 





yes 


not 


zing to Fight Cholera.—Promi- 
raisers of southeastern lowa 
recently met at Muscatine to 
method of conducting an or- 
t against hog cholera, which 
vorking in that section. A 
vas appointed to work out the 
organization. It was pro- 
the association purchase a 
serum and extend an oppor- 
ul to use the best quality of 
fighting the swine plague. 


in 


Milk Meat Extract.—Experiment- 
rfecting a skim-milk prepara- 
substitute for meat extract. It 

skim-milk product cests only 
-fifth as much as the meat ex- 
bumens of the milk are artifi- 
ested and the milk sugar elimi- 
a fermentation process. The 
evaporated so that it has prac- 
same consistency as beef ex- 

1 in reference to physical char- 
= and composition. The new 
has not been put on the market 
probably will find its way 


Land Promoters Guilty.—<Accord- 
nsas City papers, two agents of 
i promoting company have been 
on charges of conspiracy and 
cting of a lottery in the sale cf 
the Everglades of Florida. The 
eaded guilty to a misuse of the 





“tates mails, and are only two of 


s which were indicted on the 
ge last November. It is claimed 
s practiced on 12,000 persons in 
> west. The land sold was mis- 
ted, and hundreds of farmers in- 
purchase small tracts of land 
rida districts through mislead- 
rtising matter. 
Wages in lowa.—Reports which 
compiled by the Iowa depart- 
agriculture, at Des Moines, in- 
at help for farmers will be more 
this coming season than ever 
The pay has been increasing for 
five years. In 1912, the average 
to the report was $31 and $32 
One farmer of Warren county 
i report this year said he had 
i with a man for $42 a month. 
farmer said he had agreed to 
for the summer months and $40 
during corn husking. The re- 
v that in 1902 the average farm- 
paying .his help only $26.52 per 





r Road Dragging.—The ‘Road 
says there is no better time to 
is than on bright, sunshiny days 
after the roads have been froz- 
igh and when the wind and sun 
tened the top of the roughened 
so it can be knocked off into the 
ng holes. It is pointed out how 
the best roads in a country were 
ch were so treated. The farmer 
frozen roads, making them 
as smooth as asphalt, and 
in much better condition when 
ime than those which had been 
1 to hold the snow and resulting 


tne 











water. The advice given is to keep the 
drag in readiness and at each opportunity 
get on the road when it is a little soft. 


Fighting Twig Blight.—Missouri or- 
chard men are waging war on the twig 
blight which caused so much trouble in 
their orchards last year. The peculiar 
blight worked its greatest havoc in the 
Ozark fruit belt. Although early in the 
season orchards promised a bumper crop 
of apples, the yie'd was not half what it 
should have been on account of the at- 
tacks of the twig blight. Dr. Paul Evans, 
director of the fruit experiment station 
at Mountain Grove, has urged every or- 
chardist to combat the disease so as to 
prevent its spread as much as possible. 
The disease may be detected by the ap- 
pearance of dead fruit spurs with dead 
blessoms, fruit or leaves still hanging to 
them. 

Instructing Milk Dealers.—Nearly ev- 
ery practical method has been tried for 
improving the milk supply in eastern cit- 


ies. Ordinances have been passed and 
scores of milk inspectors have been kept 
busy. While many dealers have been 


forced to pay large fines because city or- 
dinances were violated, the real improve- 
ment as a result in many cases has been 
quite small. Another method of an edu- 
cational nature now is being worked out 
in a few Pennsylvania cities. It is the 
conducting of a regular school for milk- 
men and their employes. The course con- 
sists of five lectures and demonstrations 
intended for those who handle the milk. 
Much interest is being taken, and as soon 
as one class has completed the work, an- 
other one is said to be ready waiting for 
the beginning of another. 

Send Cattle to Europe.—The American 
Short-horn Breeders’ Association is work- 
ing out a plan which will result in send- 
ing representative bunches of this popu- 


lar breed to European countries. Abram 
Renick, secretary, recently made a trip 
to Washington, D. C., to talk the matter 


over with ministers of the foreign coun- 
tries, and to get the aid of the animal 
husbandry department of the Department 
of Agriculture. The market for Short- 
horns will be worked up in European 
countries by representatives who. will 
conduct investigations there. Already 
Short-horn cattle have been introduced 
in Chili, Peru, Brazil, Argentina, and 
other South American countries, as well 
as in New Zealand and Australia. 

Yield of Fish to the Acre.—Three years 
ago, at a Kansas fish hatchery at Pratt, 
a pond was stocked with 10,00) fish less 
than a year old. These weighed approx- 
imately 700 pounds. When this pond was 
drained recently, there were 26,448 fish, 
weighing a total of 6,700 pounds. This 
included the large fish three and four 
years old and those less than a year old, 
but 5,000 small sunfish were not counted, 
which would have’ brought the total 
weight to more than 7,000 pounds or a 
ton of increase to the acre. Professor L. 
L. Dyche, state fish and game warden, 
says any farmer who has an acre pond 
can raise a ton of fish to the acre each 
year. All that is necessary, he says, is 
to stock the pond with small fish and use 
ordinary care in handling them. The 
only food consumed in the pond at Pratt 
was 500 pounds of chopped liver, and an 
equal amount of German carp taken from 
the pond and cut up whenever it was 
seen that the food supply was running 
short. 


Seed Corn for Kansas Farmers.—The 
agricultural college at Manhattan, Kan., 
is doing what it can to relieve the scarc- 
ity of seed corn in that state. Farmers 
who have a surplus of seed are invited 
to list it with the agronomy department 
of the college. In doing this, the grower 
should state the variety, amount to spare, 
price expected per bushel, and send a 
sample of the corn to the college. Then 
it will be listed along with 50,000 bushels 
already listed. Farmers short of seed 
have been invited to write to the college, 
which will act as a clearing house. The 
1914 corn acreage is expected to fall far 


short of what it usually is because so 
much wheat was planted last fall, and 
because seed corn is so scarce. More 


than 1,000,000 bushels of corn are plant- 
ed each year in Kansas, according to L. 
E. Call, of the agronomy department. Last 
year’s crop was only 12 per cent of the 
average, on account of the drouth and 
hot weather. 

How Kind of Soil Affects Wheat.—The 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture is conducting experiments to see 
how the composition of soil affects the 
quality of wheat. The conclusions de- 


duced so far indicate the composition of 
the soil has nothing to do with the qual- 
ity of the wheat grown on it. The ex- 
periment is made by transferring soil 
from one state to another where the 
wheat has marked differences. From Vir- 
ginia and Kansas, soil was shipped to 
California; from Kansas and California 
to Virginia; and from California and Vir- 
ginia to Kansas. In each case the trans- 
ferred soil was placed where other soil 
had been removed in as near the natural 
condition as possible. Wheat was sown 
on both areas in the three states. In no 
instance was the quality of that grown 
on the transferred soil any different than 


the quality of that grown on native soil. ' 
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ESTED SEEDS 


SOLD DIRECT TO FARMERS 


PRICES GOOD 
MENTION THIS PAPER 


Terms—Cash with order. 


FOR TEN DAYS 


AND DATE WHEN ORDERING 


“All goods sold subject to inspection by purchaser. 


if 


not satisfactory they may be returned within 15 days and the money paid will be 















refunded, 

Per 5 bu.or 
CLOVER SEED bu. more at 
Medium Red—Iowa Shield......... $10 75 $10 60 
== EE - 10 00 9 &5 
* Choice or Standard....... 9 25 9 10 
Mammoth RKed—Iowa Shield... 11 00 10 85 
we 7 aa TF 10 25 
ra Choice or Standard... 9 75 9 60 
Alsike—Iowa Shield. 12 8 
po Fancy 11 & 
= Choice or 5 10 35 
Alfalfa—lIowa Shield t 8 60 
Pe eS eee 8 00 78 
“ Choice or Standard........ 6 6 6 50 
‘ 5), Se ae 9 00 8 8 
Crimson—Fancy.. Ib. 20e 7 50 7 35 
White Shield.................. .... 1b. 20e 21 50 21 35 
Sweet—Yellow Annual (60 lbs.)... 7 65 750 

si Oflicinalis Yellow 
a » in hull (bu. 301bs.) 8 00 7 8 
me White in hull (30 Ibs.)-..... 7 50 7 35 


Bags Free—Seed is Free on board cars at Des 
Catalog of farm and garden seeds, seed grain. forage crops 


or freight charges. 
and potatoes mailed free on request. 


iOWA SEED CO., 


This gives time for careful inspection and test. 


5 bu. or 


Per 


TIMOTHY—Iowa Shield 
a Fancy 
ae Iowa Standard .... 

Timothy & Alsike Mixed (50 lbs.) 

KY. BLUE GRASS—Fancey 7 

‘ * * Iowa Shield... 

RED TOP—Fancy Cleaned .........-- 

ORCHARD GRASS ‘ 

PERENNIAL RYE GRASS.. 

ITALIAN RYE GRASS 

MEADOW FESCUE...... — 

LAWN GRASS—Evergreen -.--....-... : 

i pe, Suburban Home... ¢ 

MILLETT, German—lIowa Shield... 

1 











o oe Choice ........ : 
‘ie Hungarian...... eae 
is Japanese... comet 4 


és TU Sits iindenceusatiensn 


Moines. Purchaser pays express 












in spray mixtures clearly belongs, there 





SPRAYING 


it is designed to control. With the ai 
the chances and hazards of fruit an 


“When to Spray, How to Sora 


The highest compliment ever paid a line of goods is by rival makers when 
they say “ours are just as good”. This compliment for years has been passed 
on “Orchard Brand Spraying Materials”. The term “Standard of Excellence 


There are reasons why—several of them. 
plete—it includes a material for every spraying need. All “Orchard Brand,’ mate:- 
ials are scientifically as perfect as can be made. Each had exhaustive tests, in 
field or orchard, and in laboratory, before it was placed on sale. 


The “Orchard Brand” line of spraying materials is made with spe-ial knowledge 
of the conditions under which it must be used. the insect life and fungous diseases 


minimum when Orchard Brand Sprays are used, #ach for a specific purpose 


guide book of spraying information. 
THOMSEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Race & Winder Sts., Baltimore, Md. 













fore, to the “Orchard Brand” line, 
The “Orchard Brand” line is com-* 






MATERIALS 






d of the special service department the 
d vegetable growing are reduced to g 






v. What to Use” 






is a condensed ~ 
Send for free copy, today 











The moisture supply during the period 
when the wheat was filling seemed to af- 
fect the quality. 


lowa Has Smali State Debt.—Figures 


recently made public by W. J. Harris, 
director of the census, show that Iowa 
has a per capita debt, less its sinking 
fund assets ,of only 3 cents. The total 
indebtedness of the forty-eight states of 
the Union, less sinking fund assets, was 
$342,251,900, on June 30, 1913. This is an 
increase of about 50 per cent of what 
it was ten years ago. Iowa, Wyoming 


and Oregon each had [ess than one-tenth 


of one per cent of the debt of all the 
states. Pennsylvania’s sinking fund as- 
sets exceeded the total debt, but its 
neighboring state, New York, had 25 per 
cent of the total indebtedness of the 


forty-eight states. Other states having 
indebtedness per capita of less than $] 
are Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, South Dakota, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 





NEW IDEAL SEED CORN TESTER 


Test your corn in the same soil you plant 
your crop. It is the only correct 
way to make a test 

Most complete outfit made. Racks keep track of 
testing and makes a splendid drying rack for fall 
use. $6.00 buys a420 ear tester and racks. 

Write for catalogue. 


SHRAUGER & JOHNSON 
400 Walnut St., Atlantic, lowa 


‘‘More Potatoes” 


From ground planted secured 
by use of The KEYSTONE 
POTATO PLANTER than 

by any other method of 
: planting. Work perfectly ac- 
curate, A simple, strong, 
durable machine. Write 
for CATALOG, price, etc- 


A. J. PLATT, MFR. 
BOX?’ STERLING. Ile 

ROOTS 
ASPARAGUS AND RHUBARB *?stt5 


Varieties and prices in 160 page seed catalog, free. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 31-33 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 



















seed of prize winning 
strains, carefully 




















Prize winning strain—Keid’s Yellow Dent, 
OATS kernel of the white variety weighing 40 lbs. 
oat, the great oat to seed clover with 
No.21. This great barley originated in 
feed barley grown. 

These seeds are all grown on my own farm, are 
not satisfied with it send it back at my expense. Try 
the asking and shipped subject to approval. $8.75 to 

Gladioli Finest Varieties, 
Sizes— 
DABLIAS @ry roots, up-to-date vari- 
—_—— 
structions Free. W 
Seed Store 
testing. Price $3 per bu. in the ear, shelled $2.50, 
L 
DON’T BUY KHERSON OATS 
AYE BROS., Box 2, BLAIR, NEBRASKA. 
at 86.00 per hushel, sacked 


selected and tested, shipped in the ear. 
to the bushel, a big ylelder and a hardy grower, will 
WHEAT Early Java Spring Wheat, the early spring 
Canada, and is the greatest malting and 
TIMOTHY and CLOVER 
cleaned, graded and tested under my personal super- 
my seed this year, I am sure you will be pleased. 
$9.25 per bu. Timothy $2.00. 
Large, Medium and 
‘ Mey Ag red in- 
Vaughan’s 
w. 
Pascal’s Relds Yellow Dent and Funk’s 90 day. 
individual ear test $3.50 per bu. in ear. 
that has barley in it. We have it pure.70c 
Alfalfa Seed at Portis, Kansas. 


From My Farm to Yours 
Regenerated Swedish Select, a large plump 
stand where others go down. Daubeney, the early 
wheat for the corn belt. 
cleaned and tested. 
vision. I stand back of every seed sale. If you are 
FRED McCULLOGH, Hartwick, lowa 
Higher in purity test than required. Sample for 
YOUNG SEED CO., Winterset, lowa. 
Rare imported Novelties. 
jogue. 
31-33 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
Picked early, fire dried and sold with privilege of 
D. L. PASCAL, DeWITT, 10OWA 
per bu., in 20 bu. lots or more, bags ,free. 
Walter I. Hammond, Grower, Portis, Kan. 





ECLEAN ED regenerated Swedish Select oats, 
60c bu.; Mandscheuri barley, 90c bu. Bags free. 
Some clover and timothy seed. Samples on request. 

B.S. STRAYER, R. R. 1, Hudson, lowa. 
Write for sam- 


Pure Mammoth Clover Seed 7yr°< 0" ite: 


L. R. BAUMGARDNER, Colchester, Ell, 
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Holes tow 
Dig 


APEX Steel Drive Posts last 
longer—cost less to put in—are 
easily set with a fewsledge blows 
while standing in your wagon. 
They are easily el to any fence 
—better looking. 


With the celebrated APEX Fence, 
which f7/s any farmand adjusts itself 
to hilly, rolling or level land—use the 


APEX 
Steel Drive Post 


and have a better fenced farm 

than any neighbor who does 
not—a fence easy to put up, 
costing less to keep in shape, 
better looking, longer lasting. 
APEX Steel Drive Posts save you 
8 to 10 cents on setting each post. 
Write today for helpful books on 
good fence and fence building— 
free. Ask your dealer about APEX 
Steel Drive Posts, and if he 
doesn’t carry them, please give us 
his name and tell us what you 
need in fence, gates and posts. 


Janesville Barb Wire Co. 
205 So. Franktin St. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
































Your Dealer Has This 


Galvanized lowa Gate 
Ready for You 


He stands ready to turn it over to you 
this very day—without asking you to pay 
ared cent wn. Putit up on your farm 
—use it 60 days or six months—if you are 
y well satistied with it, pay for it. 
return it to your dealer. 
back from him every gate 
you try out if it doesn't sell itself to you. 
We guarantee this gate to be the strong- 
est made today anywhere. Built of Aeav- 
zest High Carbon Steel Tubing Galvanized. 
Easily withstands shock of wildest steers 
or stallions—breachy cows—mea.est 
bulls. Guaranteed for three years. If, 
by chance, your dealer is not supplied, 
write us at once for full details, low prices 
and terms. 


fowa Gate Co., Sth St. Cedar Falls, lowa 





MANLOVE GATE 





Always inorder. Opened or closed with- 
Out assistance or stopping. Adds beauty, value, 
safety and convenience to any home. Used exten- 
sively on rural routes. Manlove Gate Co., 26 
West Huron St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Automatic. 
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3 Cents Per Rod Up 
wire, Double gal- 
2 to Low prices 

















The Down and Out 


Dear reader, you who live in God’s 
open country, where the air is fresh 
and pure, where the night brings re- 
freshing sleep in security, and the day 
always brings three full meals, read 
this story from the Chicago Tribune: 
hard 





It is a battlefield at night, after a 
day's fyzhting. The bodies of h:ndreds of 
men lie sprawled out on the grass, black 
against the gray earth. They lie as t 
fell, one on his back, with an arm thrown 
over his eyes, the next flat on his belly, 
his face buried in the weeds, a third with 
his head dropping back against a bank, 


inder him Hialf a dozen 


themselves, 


his legs huddled 


men, seeking tl hide é 
crawled up the bank and inte a thicket of 
low shrubs. They have dropped down 


anyhow, blocking the narrow twisting 


paths. 
in thick 


For nearly a mile the bodies lie 


windrows along the firing line, 649 men in 
all, old men with gray, withered faces, 
young boys in their teens, men of twenty 
races and of almost eve color, They are 
the Forgotten Army of these who have 
Jost out, the beaten and broken in the 
fight. 

In and out among the silent bodies slink 
the stragglers, like black shadows, seek- 
ing their loot, a pair of worn shoes, an 


old coat, a last dime slipped from a ragged 
pocket. Now and then one of the bodies 
under the handling of the thief. 
There is a curse, a short struggle in the 
then silence 


stirs 
dark again. 

tunnel through 
stretch of al- 
quarter of @ 


Over across the open 
which the trains run is a 
most unbroken darkness a 
mile wide and mile long, rue 
ning down to the biack lake. The ground 
is uneven, full of irregular piles of rock, 
cut by deep gullies, a wilderness of new 
man-made ground. 


nearly a 


The path climbs the rocky hills where 
all the broken up street pavements and 
concrete sidewalks in Chicago are dumped. 
It drops down then into a sunken plain, 
grown over with grass and low weeds, 
called in anticipation of far distant gloe- 
ries, the south meadow. With face close 


to the ground and eyes straining, it is pos- 
sible to make out certain low, black 
mounds against the dark gray of the sky. 


Here lie the oldest and mest broken sole 
diers of the Forgotten Army, with now 
and then a chance recruit who does not 
know the risk he runs. 


\ tap on the projecting feet of one of 


the sprawling figures, and a young man 
sits up, Broaning “I’m a bookbinder by 
rights. But I'm jest on the bum, that’s 
all. No, I ain't got no home.” 300ze?” 
A shrug af the shoulders. “T aint the 
only one, anyhow.” 


pile, barely 
a black 


little stroll 


Along the brow of the rock 
visible against the darkness, slips 
j laking a i 
is after midnight. The 
leering. 


silhouetie “Just 


to cool off. It 


man is fat, well dressed, his face 


He whines in a shri complaining voice. 
He is handled not more roughly than he 
deserves. 

The bodies are lying close together now 


—fifty on a little rise of ground, <At the 
first touch a tall negro with enormously 
long arms springs to his feet, growling. 
One of his hands slips into his inside coat 
pocket. 

“No, sir, boss; I ain't got no weapons 
‘tall ‘ceptin’ this ole dull razor. Home’s 
in Louisville. Me and my pardner here 
ain't had no work for a couple of weeks.” 

Next him man of more than sixty, 
dirt-begrimed ragged. He answers 
no questions, staring into 
the night, sinks down again on the ground, 
and buries his face in his hands. 

Two young men, clean, fairly well 
dressed, start up at the next alarm. 
“What time did you leave a call for, 
buddie?”” asks the man with the silver 
star. ‘“‘Seven o'clock, if you please, of- 
ficer, and send up a pitcher of ice water, 


is a 
and 
stands stolidly 


too.” “What's the matter?’ ‘Broke. 
Been here two weeks, but can't find a 
job.” “Better look out or you won't have 


in the morning.”” ‘“Who- 
ever steals my truck gets cheated. I'll 
take a chance.”” His grin is winning; his 
face, topped by a mass of short, red curls, 
is the face of a man who will one day win. 

It is after one o'clock. The saloons and 
barrel houses are closed, their last patrons 
turned out into the black streets. And 
now over the viaducts at Van Buren and 
Harrison streets comes limping and stag- 
gering the strangest procession in the 
world—the nightly dress parade of the 
down and out. One by one they come, 
slipping along where the shadows are the 
blackest, to creep out over bridges and 
find a place to sleep on the bare ground 
of the two hundred acres of no-man’s 
land which is one day to be Grant Park. 

Each man brings with him his ‘‘sheets’ 
—a copy of yesterday’s paper—to spread 
beneath him. Some are on crutches; some 
hobble ‘on wooden legs. There are rever- 
end white beards among them, and young- 
er men who need, perhaps only a good 
meal and a hearty human handclasp to 
give them heart again. 

They spread their newspapers and lie 


any clothes left 
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Is Made of CONGRETE in This Machine 


The Haas 
POST 
the Haas Post Machine, 
in the 


reinforcement set 


MACHINE < 


Make your own concrete posts with 
the only 
machine which makes posts with steel 
concrete 
under high tension, thus giving max- 


imum tensile as well as compressive 


strength. 


That most important part 


of the fence, the corner, will stand any 
strain when built on the Haas plan. A little 
work at odd times will suffice for making 


the posts. 


The first cost, not counting 


your time, will be actually less than 
you would have to pay for average 


Farmers: 


Note this 


Corner Construction 


~4 = 
> 
; 


for cemeteries are substantial 
and beautiful—express a 
proper respect for those 
who sleep in “The 
Silent City”; a per- 
manent improve- 
ment; a depend- 
able protection 
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down on them to sleep, each mal more 
tragic and moving human document than 
has ever yet been put in print, while just 


over across the avenue the last lights grow 
dim in the long line of splendid hotels. 


It takes something thunderous to dise | 
turb the deep slumber of the Forgotten | 
Army when it has once settled itself to 
rest. One morning last week the sharp 
eve of one of the two officers whe guard 


hgure 
snake 


the whole tract made out the prone 
of a man crawling about like a 
among the unconscious bodies 

At a command to halt, the 


man jumped, 


plunged down behind one of the piles of 
rock and began to pump his evolver. 
From behind his own hillock, the officer 
answered. And then, while the bullets 
flew, the battlefield awoke to life again. 
There were cries of fear, prayers for help 
and mercy, yells of rage, until finally the 
thief, his weapon empty, was beaten into 
submission and taken off to jai’. 

A little after five o’clock in the rning 
the sun comes up out of the lake and 
wakens the hundreds who have been 
sleeping in Grant Park. ‘There is much 
rubbing of sleepy eyes and shaking of 


heads that acre. Then comes a wild con- 


fusion and scramble as one discovers that 


his shoes are gone, another that his coat 
is missing, and a half dozen other that 
their almost empty pockets have been 
picked. 


On one morning, even, a soldier of the 
Forgotten Army discovered that his trou- 
sers had been stolen, and was obliged to 
inhabit a section of sewer pipe until the 
friendly policeman could borrow a pair of 
overalls from a neighboring garage. 

About six o’clock the army marches 
down in two straggling columns through 
the two gaps to the east. There is all 
Lake Michigan to wash in, and a chance 
to freshen up a bit for the battle which 
begins anew every morning, so long as a 
man stays alive and human. 

And when the early suburban trains 
bring the rest of the world down to the 
city, the park workmen have oniy begun 
to gather up the used and discarded 
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‘sheets’’ that the army has left behind it. 


Bar why Pay Two Prices For Fences? 


<s ¥: 






NNN NA IN/N/N/NAB 
TEIEIEIEIEIEIEIEieitiiie 
IVI NAW INAV 
i N/N/NAD 
Buy direct from our factory. Hundreds of exclu- 
sive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron guaran- 
teed Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. Write 
for Free Catalog, First Order and Early Buyer's Offer! 
Ward Fence M 141 Penn St., Qecatur, ind. 


CARLOAD GOOD HEDGE POSTS 


FOR SALE 


At moderate figures. Write 


Ss. H. NEWELL, Seaton, fll. 
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Cycionc Ornamental Entrance Arch, Gate and Fence We build also Ornamental Fence and 
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134 Cents a Rod Up| 


Sold on 30 days free trial. 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS, Box 296 Muncie, Indiana. 





wooden posts and you w on’t hav 
to replace them every few 
If interested, write for 
cription and price. 


Distributers Wanted 


in each county and stat 
Haas Post Machine, Ey: 
owner will be interested 4s soon 
as he understands our plan of 
reinforcing, as well as corner 
construction of farm fence, which 
is most important of all. Ful! 
information on request, if you 
mean business. 


HASS POST MACHINE Co. 
York, Nebraska 


e 
years, 
full des- 


or the 
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Gates for Cemetery lots; 
Entrance Arches for Parks, 
Publicand Private Grounds, 
Country Homes, ete, 
They’re more sub- 


















% . stantial, more at- 

- ~ tractive, less costly 

3 4 than wood, 

m % Everything we make 

. @ is fully guaranteed 

% 7% Write for h 
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3 YX) 08 Catalog. 

5 s im Cyclone Fence Co,, 
= Washegae m 




















Made from thorongh- 
ly Galvanized Open 

fearth steel wire.Our # 
free Catalog shows100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 












If not satisfied re- 
‘t at our expense and we will refund 
money. 80-rod spool of Idea! galvanized 
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RM FENCE 


cts. arod 

fora 26 in. high fence; 
17 1-4c. @ rod for 47inch high 
stock fence: 281-268 rod tors 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. 
direct tothe farmer 0D nad % 
Free Trial. Special barby oes 
rod spool, $1.40. Catalog 

INTERLOCKING FENCE 

BOX 26 MORTON, ILL! 





FARM FENCE 2 





26-inch Hog Fence,...-14. 








41-inch Farm Fence,... 





48-inch Poultry Fence..2246 





80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.4 




















AMany styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 











































































COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 32 Winchester, Ind. 
— ——_—__—— —_—_— 
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Cheap as W 


Fence. 


We manufacture 
Lawn and it 
Sell direct, shipping to users only 


manufacturers’ prices. weiTE For FRE 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., {#657 10th St., Terre Haute, 
= 





D HEAPEST AT BOTH = 
Costs least, lasts lonees ‘rial wid 
from factory for 6 WF reper 
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money-back guarante®: © od 
tation is built into every ™ 








ason Fence Co. Box 83 
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NERAL INTEREST _| 


and Credits Conference. 








onal conference on mar- 
credits will be held in 
15, and 16, in joint 
Vestern Economics As- 
the convention 

ented three countries, 
state of the Union. 
ight together for a gen- 
armers, managers of 
itions, and others di- 
in bringing about a 
e businesslike distribu- 
and the obtaining cf 
Charles W. Holman, of 


Wisconsin, at Madison, 
he National Marketing 
Conference. 


Locks.—An Towa corre- 
“Will you kindly tell 
length of each of the 

ama canal, and also the 
of the 
are three locks in the 

he Gatun, Pedro Miguel, 

The locks have a usable 

et and a usable width of 


inimum depth over the 
about 40 feet. When the 
; completed, it probably will 
largest sea-going vessel. 


s 901 feet and the total 
feet. The depth to C deck 
to the boat deck is 92.5 


New Postoffice Ruling.—Previously it 














the rules of the 








has been ontrary to 
postoffice de artment for rural mail car- 
riers to Carry passengers, ho matter what 
and their business This rule has recently 
| ts: been modified so that road overseers when 
- they are inspecting the roads will be per- 
arks, mitted to ride with the rural carrier. The 
ounds, ruling is as follows: ‘‘Postmasters at 
» ete, rural deliver) offices are instructed to 
> Bub- permit road pervisors or commission- 
re at- ers having t charge of the highways 
s costly over which rural delivery routes are in 
. operation, ride over the routes with 
we make the rural carriers when such road of- 
or had ficials are actually engaged in the per- 
ted Free formance of their duties in connection 
vlog. ith the inspection of the roads.” 
ence Co,, as 
Li 
al Free Limestone for Experimental Pur- 
poses.—The firm of Newell & Stewart, of 
Amazonia, Mo., have a limestone quarry 
which is located on the railroad that runs 
from Amazonia to Creston, Iowa. They 
are crushing stone there and have a 
gerat deal of stone dust. They are will- 


road who 
There 


and we 


vide the 


the 
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ing to donate a 
dust to farmers along that line of rail- 


are 
readers in tl 
experiment with limestone in a small way 
suggest 
different points get together, agree to di- 
freight 
write to Nev 
will furnish the 


outfit 
county attorney 
ee permit them to enter such a partner- 

ship. They 
$ an hour for a specified amount of work 


few cars of this stone 
will pay the freight on it. 
doubtless a number of our 
is section who would like to 


that some of these at 


among themselves, and 
ell & Stewart promptly, who 
limestone free of charge. 





Townships Codperate in Road Work.— 
Three townships of Story county, 
have cofiperated and have let a contract 
for working 
their respective 
entering the 
ford and Warren, 
the trustees to 
twelve-foot 
bought by 
county. The 


Iowa, 
and grading the roads in 
counties, The townships 
agreement are Howard, Mil- 
each agreeing through 
hire a tractor and two 
road graders which were 
a contracting firm of that 
trustees wanted to join and 
cooperatively, bwt the 
ruled that the law would 


agreed to hire the outfit at 


be started on a road east of 


Horses Dying.—Horses and 
ng in large numbers in four 


s of Indiaan, and the strange 


ziing Dr. A. F. Nelson, the 
arian, Who is trying to check 


The disease is said to re- 

meningitis, but is believed 
by some fungus on the for- 
The disease has been work- 
ist two months at Vincennes, 
lumbus and Santa Fe, near 
ffected animals usually die 
of four or five days. One of 
mptoms is an offensive dis- 
e nostrils. Later there are 
n the mouth and nose. There 
no medical treatment which 
> affected animals. 


Day Proposed.—Missouri al- 


“hen day,’ and now it has 
ted by T. E. Quisenbery, di- 


Missouri poultry experiment 

there be a “‘rooster day.”’ He 
ecommendation at a recent 
(ing at Kansas City, and said 
tition the governor to name 
turday in June as official 
On this day farmers and 

ers will be urged to kill or 
‘uS roosters. It is claimed 
of eggs spoil every summer 
are fertile. The killing of 
would lessen this loss to a 
“Hen day,” which was de- 
> conservation of and im- 
of the female fowl, was ob- 


largest sea-going } 








served march 7th. Poultry associations 
held special programs of an. educational 
nature, and much literature was distrib- 
uted showing how to take better care of 


poultry on farms. 

Improvements on lowa State Fair 
Groundg$+—-The executive committee of 
the Iowa State Fair recently let con- 
tracts for a’new cattle barn, a subway 
under the race track, four new sections 
to the street railway entrance, and a 
number of cement walks. Certain other 
improvements are contemplated to be 
made before the opening of the fair. The 
fair has a surplus of $18,500 from last 
year, and expects to realize about as 
much more from the 1914 fair, making-in 
the neighborhood of $40,000, which wil 
be spent to improve conditions on the 
grounds and in new buildings. 

Hog Cholera Serum.—Dr. C. H. Stange, 
director of the Iowa hog cholera serum 
laboratory, at Ames, states that 1,214 
herds were treated with serum from this 
plant, enough having been sent out to 
vaccinate about 80,000 190-pound pigs. 
Eighty-two of the ninety-nine counties 
received serum. At the present time, 
there is a supply of about 2,000,000 cubic 
centimeters of serum on hand, being 


held for distribution as it may be needed 
this year. Farmers who desire to make 
sure that they will receive serum prompt- 
ly in case of need, can arrange with 
Doctor Stange to make up and hold for 
them as much serum as they think they 
are likely to need. They must pay for 
this in advance, but it will be held in 
storage at the state laboratory without 
charge until needed. 

= 


South Dakota Dairy Train.—The sec- 
ond dairy-silo-alfalfa train for improv- 
ing South Dakota dairy conditions will 
leave Mitchell, March 30th, for a sched- 
uled trip of one week. The train wi!l ke 
in charge of the dairy husbandry depart- 
ment of the state college, in coéperation 
with the State Dairymen’s Association, 
and will consist of an exhibit car, flat 
ear for demonstrating cows and milking 
machines, and dining and sleeping cars 
for the crew of experts who will lecture 
at each stop. An attempf will be made 
to exceed the good showing made last 
year. The following towns will be visit- 
ed: Mitchell, Mt. Vernon, Plankinton, 
White Lake, Kimball, Chamberlain, Ken- 
nebec, Presho, Vivian, Draper, Murdo, 
Stafford, Kadoka, Interior, Scenic, Farm- 
ingdale, Woonsocket, Tulade, Melette, 
Aberdeen, Ipswich, Bowdle, Selby, Mo- 
bridge, McLaughlin, McIntosh, Morris- 
town, Lemmon, Eagle, Butte, Dupree, 
Faith, Timberlake, and Isabel. 

Will Fight Tuberculin Test Law.—The 
Northern Illinois Dairymen’s Association 
is planning to fight the proclamation of 
Governor Dunne, forbidding the bringing 
of cattle into the state for dairy purposes 








unless they have certificates showing 
them to be free of tuberculosis. In order 
to make a test case out of it, Secretary 


Cc. A. Lowery, of the Live Stock Commis- 
sion, expects someone to import a car of 
forbidden cattle and then attempt to sell 
them for dairy purposes without the tu- 
berculin test. It is said the dairymen 
are raising a fund of $20,000 to take the 
case to the supreme court. The procla- 
mation does not forbid cattle intended 
for immediate slaughter. Attorney Gen- 
eral Lucey declines to give an opinion 
on the validity of the proclamation, and 
the result of the test. case will be 
watched with much interest. Dr. O. E. 
Dyson, veterinarian of the commission, 
will watch for all violations of the proc- 
lamation. 


New Kansas Stallion Law.—A new stal- 
lion law for Kansas, which went into ef- 
fect last July, makes it necessary that 
every stallion owner in that state get a 
license from the state live stock registry 
board at Manhattan, before he can ad- 
vertise or offer for public service in any 
manner any stallion in the state. When 
proper papers are forwarded with the 
owner’s application, a license certificate 
is issued under one of four heads—pure 
bred, cross bred, grade or scrub, accord- 
ing to the breeding of the animal. Every 
advertisement issued must have in bold 
type as a heading the class and number 
of the license. This applies to posters as 
well as to newspaper or circular printed 
matter. For example, the heading for a 
pure bred would be “Pure Bred License 
No. 587." If the stallion was a cross 
bred, grade or scrub, the proper class 
would have to be indicated in the boldest 
and largest type used in the advertise- 
ment, 


Prefers Cattle Feeding.—C. M. Robin- 
son, of Monroe county, Missouri, is re- 
ported to have given up a $100 a week 
and expenses job in order to farm ani 
feed cattle. The account says Mr. Robin- 
son had been around the world several 
times with two of his brothers, the three 
of them being featuerd as the ‘Three 
Iowa Giants.’’ He is seven feet tall, and 
is probably the tallest cattle feeder in 
the world. Mr. Robinson contends a profit 
can be made when feeding southeastern 
stock in the corn* beit. He recently mar- 
keted a load on which he had ‘secured 
gains of two pounds daily, and these 
were miscellaneous ones of all colors, 
picked up in Florida last summer at a 





The Automobile King 
HENRY FORD 


Employer of 17,000 men, is the greatest mechanical 
expert and factory manager the wor!d has ever seen 


He knows material and construction from A to Z. 


He knows a good thing when he sees it, in separators as 
well as automobiles, having studied farming intensely 


as well as mechanics. 


Mr. Ford owns three dairy farms. On each of these 


three farms he uses a 


NITED 


STATE 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Mr. Ford is not an exception in his selection of a cream separa 
tor, for most of the other captains of the automobile industry use 
the United States Cream Separator and will have no other. 


Among them are: 


H. M. Leland, Cadillac 
H. B. Joy, Packard 


W. E. Flanders, Maxwell 
G. Cc. Hupp, Hupp 


Don’t you think you can well afford to have a United States 
Cream Separator, which holds the world’s record for closest 


skimming in fifty 


consecutive runs lasting thirty days, with 
milk from ten different breeds? 


Send for our handsome new catalog 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


Chicago 
Sait Lake City 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Portlan 
Looaeotee™ 








cost of $6 a hundred, 
weighed an average of 430 pounds. He 
grazed them and later put them on a full 
feed of cottonseed cake, ensilage, shelled 
corn and a little clover hay. When mar- 
keted, they averaged 625 pounds and were 








sold at $7 a hundred. 
Burleson Still Has Power.—An attempt 
to take authority for changing the 


weight, rates and zones in the parcel post 
service out of the hands of Postmaster 
General Burleson failed when the mat- 
ter was brought before the senate re- 
cently. A proposed amendment would 
have prevented Mr. Burleson from making 
any changes, but it was voted down, 33 to 
24. When this failed, the same interests 
tried to get a bill passed which would 
provide that the weight limit could not 
be extended to more than 50 pounds. This 
was defeated by one vote, there being 28 
against and 27 for. The great success 
of the parcel post has encouraged the 
postmaster general to make improvements 
and extensions from time to time, and 
this is hurting the business of express 
companies, which are interested in tak- 
ing the matter out of Burleson’s hands. 
A weight limit of 100 pounds is the next 
promised extension. 


Good- Bye Hard Work 


House cleaning time is here. Every wo- 
man wants the Barnett Sanitary ;(, 
Vacuum Cleaner. ‘io more dust and 4 
microbes filling the air of the home. No "Ad 
more blistered hands or aching back. No a4 
more sweeping day drudgery. Absolute- } 
ly new. All steel. Lasts a life time.,/ 
Simple in construction. Nothing t . 

get out of order. Powerful suction, 
Latest flexible metal nozzle. Easy /£ 
to operate. Spectal 10 days’ /- 
Also many other snappy 
aseful household articles. Write /A 
today for full information. a 























Agents wanted, 


30S. W. F. BARNETT CO., Mfrs. Zc 


Riv anatdie, Iowa 


Hoof Trimmer 


Keeps colts’ feet 
in perfect condition, 


| Safe. Durable. 
Lasts a life time. 
Low price. 
Write today. 


E. M. SMITH CO. 
Dept. B, Peorla, Ill. 


LET MILLER HAY 


SELL YOUR 
Write 


A ready sale for all kinds of hay. 
Albert Miller & Co., 192 No. Clark St. Chicago, fill. 


P=. as farm hand wanted by married man, 
small family: honest, good worker, good refer- 
ences. Want to work for man that can give the 

















same. Wm. Rhodes, 911 W. Iowa St., Evansville, Ind. 


ete 5 moines = 





PATENTS ‘=: 


delivered, and which | 





7—The TOWER Does Ilt—~ 
MILLIONS’ BUSHELS 


of corn added to crop 
by use of; and 


MILLIONS’ BUSHELS 


lost by failure to use the 


Tower System of 
Surface Cultivation 


This gain and loss applies also to beans, pota- 
toes, cotton, etc. 

This system approved by experts and by 
the common-sense field use of many thousands 
of progressive farmers in the past dozen years. 

True testimonials, and our Corn Book free 
for the asking, to the farmer who wishes to 
raise a larger crop this season. 


J. D. Tower & Sons Co., Sth St., Mendota, Ii. 

















Saves 
You 


Steel iLioMm stitiy.t $20! 


The comfort, economy and darability 

Of Steel Shoes is amazi Thous- 

ands throwing oa lathe 

soled shoes, boots, rubbers, etc. 

Stee! Shoes keep feet dry. No 
colds, sore throat, 


pays —m. They “fit fivennd feel ensy— 
nionsorsoreness, Write postal for boc 
The Saleot Steet, learn how to savo $20 maaan 


no 
&. M. RUTHSTEIN, The Steel Shoe Man. Dept. 230 Racine, Wig, 


Miller 4 Point Hay Forks 


Farmers, bere’s something 
you need. A time saver. Four 
Point Hay Forks for prairie 
hay, clover, short or 
ary hay, straw or long 
hay. Today ask for circular. 
Sold direct from factory to 
farmer. Cost is small. tri 
guaranteed. A.J.MILLER 
FORK CO., Dept. No. 15, Al- 
bion, Illinois. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR YOUR FAMILY 
A PENSION IN YOUR OLD AGE 


Every man worth while would like this assurance. 
It is not only something to be desired but can be had 
ata minimum cost with a policy in the GERMAN 
AMERICAN LIFE of Iowa. 80% of our business 
carried with Lowa Farmers. Securities for your 
protection deposited with the State of lowa. Com- 
plete information on policies carrying above pro- 
tection cheerfully furnished. Write your name an@ 
address in spaces below and mail TODAY to 


GERMAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF IOWA, WESTERN DISTRICT, 
609 Hubbell Bldg., : DES MOINES. 
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No More 
ackles 










VACCINATE 


WwiTH 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 




















Used and _ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg ts known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent it. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 

















All the winter long, the troubled owner of 
a lame horse reads our advertisements. Then, 
day after day slips away, while he talks, la- 
ments, listens, takes advice and hesitating 
—FAILS TO ACT—till the Springtime is 
on himand his horse is not yet able to work. 
Meantime the thrifty, prosperous, resolute 
man, reads, considers the evidence carefully 
—Decides Promptly—and his horse is work~ 
ing in, say, ten days totwo weeks. That’s 
exactly what happens every winter. 


We Originated the treatment of horses by 

mail—Under Signed Contract to Return 
Money if Remedy Fails—and every minute 
of every day for Eighteen Years our advice 
and treatments have been on the way wherever 
mails go and horses are. Our charges are 
moderate. Spring work is near; Write. 
r -The-Horse BOOK is a Mind Settler 
a ete Test for Spavin—W hat to Do fora Lame 
Horse—Covers 58 Forms of Lameness—lIllustrated. But 
write describing your case and we will send our— BOOK 
—Sample Contract and AdviceALL FREE—w (Horse 
Owners and Managers—Only.) 


TROY CHEMICALCO Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. ¥. 
here sell Save-the-H WITH 
BoM SE Eteee SISag er ENIEE 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO * Sere” 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjune- 
tivitis, _ Shying horses all suffer 
Jrom diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed,use V.sio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt ofprice. 


10 REMEDY ASS'N. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Minors j 


LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. -Low- 
priced, fresh, reliable; preferred by 
Western stockmen, because they 
protect where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge. Blackieg Pills $1.00 
50-dose pkge. Blackleg Pilis 4.00 
Cutter’s Blackleg Pill Injector 1.50 



















Discounts: 250 doses, 10 p. ct.; 500 doses, 20 p. ct. 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
Every package dated, unused pills exchangeable for 


fresh after date on package. Do not use old vaccine (ours 
or any other), as it affords less protection than fresh. 
Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 





Send check or.M. O., we pay charges and ship promptly. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Ill. 








‘i Veterinary Queries 




















| RHEUMATISM IN HOGS. 


An JIowa correspondent writes: 

“Do hogs have rheumatism? We have 
a hog which seen to have it If hogs 
have rheum tm vhat the cause of 

it, and ho can the be cures 

Hog have rheumatism in much the 


Same way a bun 





} 
well 





to start treatment with a good physic, 
poonfuls of ep- 
som salis Follow this by giving ten to 
fifteen drops of « of gaultheria in a 
three times daily. 


lication, when the joints 


such as two to four table 


spoonful of sweet oil, 

As a local apy 
are hot and tender, use a mixture of one 
tincture of opium, or ounce of 


dissolved in a 


ounce oft 
fluid extract of belladonna 
half pint of water Apply this several 
times daily In cases where the joints 
tender, put on a 
one part of 


lard. Re- 


are swollen but are not 
fly blister, made by mixing 
cantharides and four parts of 
peat in ten 


days. 


THOROUGHPIN. 
Nebraska 


tell me 


correspondent writes: 


“Please of some way of treat- 


ing thoroughpin on a horse's leg. 
Thoroughpin hol- 
hock, just in front of what is 


ommoniy known as the hamstring. Thor- 


is a swelling in the 


low of the 


suughpin does not generally cause lame- 
i unsightly 
Nemish trouble. 
Treatment is not much good 
gun early The important thing is t 
rest and a light laxative diet As direct 
treatment to the part, apply hot band- 
ages, then cold bandages, and then put 


t is recognized as ar 


ness, put 
hich may cause 
unless be- 


give 


on a truss arranged so as to apply pres- 
sure to the hollow of the hoc! Such a 
truss may generally be secured from the 


local veterinarian. It is often a good plan 


to put ona fairly strong blister every two 


or three weeks, such as is made from 
eight parts of lard or vaseline and one 
part of red iodide of mercury. In 


bad 





firing should he 
should be done only by 
narian. 


cases 


xiven, but ri 
a good veteri- 


VACCINATING PIGS FROM 
MUNE SOWS. 

Dakota correspondent writes: 

think it advisable to vaccinate 


IM- 


\ South 
Do vou 


pigs when both parents passed through 
cholera without vaccination? These pigs 
are four weeks old, and are fine, big, 
thrifty fellows.” 

Pigs from immune sows seem to be 
more or jess immune, although not com- 
pletely so, for several weeks after far- 


Cases are on record of pigs from 


rowing. 


immune sows taking cholera within a 
couple of weeks after farrowing. Such 
pigs, however, seem to have greater re- 
sistance to the disease than ordinary 
pigs. If our correspondent wishes to make 
these pigs immune for life, he should 
wait till a week or two after weaning, 
and then give them the serum simul- 
taneous, o7 the double simultaneous 
treatment By doing so, and continuing 
so to do, he should be able to keep chol- 


era out of his herd for all time to come. 


In some cases a few of the animals will 


die from cholera afte rbeing treated with 
the simultaneous method These animals 
should of course be burned. The loss 
should not run over two per cent. 
WARTS ON COWS’ TEATS. 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Kindly advise me through the col- 
umns of your paper how I can remove 
warts from a cow’s teats. I would like 


to know of a method that will not 
fere with the milking of the cow.” 

A good way of removing warts is sim- 
ply to tie a string tightly around the 
base of the wart. This will usually cause 
it to slough off in a few days. In the 
early stages, Warts may be killed by an 
application of pure acetic acid, drop by 
drop, to the wart, until it is saturated 
and soft. The wart should come off in a 


inter- 


week or ten days. If the wart starts 
again, make another application of the 
acid. 


It is a benefit in the removal of warts 
to heavily apply pure olive oil after 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


each milking. If they persist, the surest 
| way of getting rid of them is to cut them 
| off with a sharp knife or pair of 
Then touch the sores with a stick 
of lunar caustic. After this, olive or 
sweet oil may be applied. Carbolized 
vaseline is a good healing ointment. An- 
other method is to cut the warts off close 


scis- 


sors. 


to the skin and touch the roots with ter- 
| chloride of antimony. Remove he scab 
| which forms over this and apply the 
antimony again. The sore may be healed 


vaseline or an 
tablespoonfuls of 
mixed with 





by applying carbolized 
ointment made of four 
oxide of zine thoroughly 
eight tablespoonfuls of lard. 


WHITES OR LEUCORRHEA. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

I have an aged mare whicl dis- 
charging a white, frothy substance from 
her vagina, as if she had an inflamma- 
tion What can I do to stop ed 

Leucorrhea or whites is an inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the 
womb. Generally there is bacterial in- 
fection Treatment consists in washing 
out the womb several times daily for sev- 
eral days with a disinfecting solution. 
This is dene by means of a rubber tube 
passed into the womb Into the other 
end of the tube a funnel is fitted, and 


warm water is poured in until the womb 
is washed out clean. Then a disinfecting 


solution is poured in. There are a num- 
ber of good disinfecting solutions, one of 
them being a quart of water in which one 
dram of potassium permanganate has 
been dissolved, or a quart of water to 
which two teaspoonfuls of pure carbolic 
acid (phenol) has been added After a 


day or two, it is a good plan to add to the 


earbolie acid solution, in case it is used, 
one-half dram of tannic acid per quart. 
The tannic acid has an astringent effect 


which helps stop the discharge. 


MOVING PREGNANT SOWS. 

An Illinois reader wishes to know con- 

cerning the advisability of moving sows 

which are soon to farrow. How long be- 

fore farrowing is it safe to move preg- 

} nant Sows are less likely to abort 

than most farm animals, and have been 

moved with safety a very short time be- 

farrowing. We would like to have 

the experiences of a number of our read- 
ers on this point 


sows’ 


fore 


NAVEL RUPTURE IN PIGS. 


To Wallaces’ 


Farmer: 


| In a recent issue you recommend oper- 
| ating on cases of navel rupture in pigs. 
| In most cases an operation is not advis- 
| able, as the stitches will net hold, and 

the intestines will come out and cause 


death. 
For most umbilical hernia or 
rupture at the navel, place the pig on its 
back and return the contents of the rup- 
ture to the belly cavity. The sack should 
hen be pulled up and a stout rubber bana 
wound several times tightiv about the 
base of the sack as nearly the belly wall 
as possible, 
| Feed the 
sack will 


cases of 


pig sparingly for a week. The 
slough off, and the opening in 
the belly will be closed and the pig make 
a fine recovery in most cases. 

A wooden or iron camp can also be 
|} used, and may be necessary in 
cases, A few may require a 
gical operation, but employ a good veter- 
inarian to do the work. 

In using a rubber band or 
that the rupture he 
returned to the belly 


some 


cases sur- 


clamp, it is 
completely 
cavity first. 


essential 


M. 
THUMPS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
| I will say that I have had shotes dying 
with thumps and have caused them to 
quit dying by giving to each hog twenty 


grains of chlorate of potash and ten dros 





of a solution of carbolic acid every othe 
day. These drugs were fed when the 
hogs were hungry, and they vere not 
given anything to eat until two hours 
afterward. 

SF 


Lucas County, Iowa. 








It lies within your power to wipe 





out of your herd and keep it out. 


Use Dr. Roberts’ Treatment. Apply it 
yourself. Properly applied, it never fails 


D to stamp out this disease and 
> clean the herd. Saves lives of 
4 
David Roberts 


calves. Write at once to 
Veterinary Company 
Bees 5041 Wisconsin Ave., WAUKESHA, WIS. ummm 














$3 package CURES any ease or money refunded; $2 
package CURES ordinary cases. Mineral Heave 
Remedy Co., 400 4th Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















March 13, 1914 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction, 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 
























Has Imitators But No Competitors 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure top 
Curb, Splint, Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavi 
Ringbone and other bony tamer, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removeg all 

Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As a Human Remedy f 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Yeo it ‘igamatisn, 


avery bottle of Caustic Balsam Bold ts 
rice $1,50 


Warranted to give satistaction, Pp 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ey. 
directions for 
irculars 






















ress, charges paid, with full 
ts use. #8 Send for descriptive - 
testimonials, etc. Address i 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0 




















































an 
Fully ten thousand horses 
@re cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails. Oures 
most caves within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in. 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 19 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free, 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I. 








Is a200 to 300\b. 
Hog worth, 


5O* 


Then why not save your 
hogs from Cholera! 
You can thus avoid heavy losses! 


De Vaux 
Cholera Antitoxin 


cures sick hogs and immunes 
healthy ones. It is theonly suc- 


cessful Hog Cholera remedy ARG 


known. Not anexperiment. Successful for 16 years 

SPECIAL OFFER—Complete Cntfit, including 
syringe and enough Antitoxin to immune 9 bogs, 
615.00. Don’t delay. Write NOW! ‘ 

Booklet Free, with simple instructionsand letters 
from farmers showing wonderfii! results. Address 
f. H. DE VAUX ANTITOXIN CO., Dept. A, 4730 Prairie Ave., Chicage 


y TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistuls 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 

ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 

[NON-POISONOUS) 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.00 a bottle, delivered. Describe your cast 
for special instructions and Book 5 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind 1 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Mik Le 
Gout. Concentrated—only a few drops required atapapy 


cation. Price $1 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 
W. F. YOUNG, P, U. F., 89 Tempie St., Springfield, Hass 
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Great Conditioner Pq_|_! 
Worm Destroyer— 


Bitter Lick is a compressed salt br ‘vill 
with roots, herbs, etc., in such proportion a oe 
keep horses in excellent condition and te 
from worms. Bitter Lick ‘keeps the appt 
keen; all horses like it; tones the ‘¢ = 
ie: It has no cheap filler and tak 
worm and condition powders, ete 
keeps horses healthy for only one cent a 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Special Offer 


If your dealer does not handle Bitte: Lick, send 
us $1.00 and we will forward, postpaid, bres 
and 2 Steel Holders. : 2 
F. S. BURCH & CO., 55 W. Illinois St., Chicase, 


= 
riting 
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ew to Kou Farm Accounts 


Department of Agricul- 
onl og eut a bulletin which will 
= hd explain @ simple way to 
under’ Fa ‘unts. We quote from a 
peep by the department as fol- 
circular : 


Jjows 


-_ described in the new bul- 


} ied for three years in the 
ag rk by fifty-three farmers 
state ae fferent conditions. It has 
ai ecessful. It is so simple 
in keep it without assist- 
ge time it requires seems 
minutes a day. To this 
a number of hours of 
f the year to close the 
previous bookkeeping 
essary. 
for the farmer to start a 
nts is in the spring be- 
yp preparations. How- 
jary farm any time after 
arvested in the fall until 
The time should 
sible, in order that there 
quantity as possible 
the prev vear’s crops on hand to 
dl ¢ ee nt The date, however, 
apa be eA enough to give the farm- 
nt to close his last year’s 
wut results, plan the next 
and start new accounts 
¢ crop work begins. Ina 
of cases, this date will be 
larch 1st, or April 1st. For 
date for taking an inven- 
correspond to the 


know! edge 
“A goou 
system 0! 
fore the & 
ever, on a! 
the last 7 
spring is 4 
be as late ee 
may be as la 


time. 


a tenant. 
tory will, f course, 


e of his lease. 
so ier to have a complete set of 


“In ordre 
es aoc three records are neces- 
sary: (1) An inventory at the beginning 
and at the of the year. (2) An ac- 
count of all mney paid out or received. 
(3) A record of all work done by men 
and horses ring the year. 

“The inventory on an ordinary farm is 
ing from two to five hours’ 
ginning and at the end of 
came inventory, of course, 
one year’s accounts 
so that this work 
This inventory 
with values, of 
subdivided into 


a matter re 
work at the 
the year. T 
js used for closing 
and starting the next, 
js done only once a year. 
should be a detailed list, 
the following: The farm, 
buildings and !and, each building being 
listed separately, with the number of 
acres of land and its value per acre (the 
total value of buildings and land being 
equal to the listed value of the farm; the 
name and giving their 
other live stock listed 
value per head; ma- 
being listed separ- 
small tools may be 
bunched as one item; quantities of feed, 
produce and supplies on hand; growing 
crops (value of labor and materials al- 
ready spent for next year’s crops); cash 
on hand bank; and. bills receiv- 
abe. The total of all these should be 
found, and the mortgage and biils pay- 
able, if subtracted from it. The 
difference what the farmer is worth 
abcve debt uv his present net worth. 
“In estin vaiues, the market price 
at the farm, the price at the selling 
place minu of hauling to mar- 
ket, should always be the standard. The 
value put anything should be what 
it is thoug an be obtained for it at a 
formal sale, and should neither be over- 
rated nr under-rated. In éither case, 
is fooling on!y one’s self. It is bet- 
~to be fair and unprejudiced and use 
gment, 
TABLE 1. 

of an inventory., In 
inventory, each cow, 
machine is listed sep- 
arately.) 


horses, isted by 
ages, followed by 
separately, giving 
chinery, each item 
ately, that 


except 


and 


cost 


(A sample summary 
the complete 


horse and 


Mar. 1, Mar. 1, 
1912. 1913. 

Farm, 200 acres (including 
buildings) .......scscecee$ 8,000 $ 8,000 

Cows 

Twenty head at $60....... 
Fifteen head at $60....... 1,050 
Horses : ¢ 850 
Machiner 783 800 
Feed and 1,100 850 


I wih ps 


1,200 


feost of la- 
ber and materials) ....e. 110 125 
as 97 437 
75 95 


pplies 


$12,265 $12,267 
2,300 


ources .... 


and bills payable 3,125 


JcnsaesesseecseS See G oaet 
P CHS: FORE: ccccese 767 


$ 9,907 $ 9,907 


rm in Table 1 is presented here 

iggestion as to the way in which 

y may be classified and sum- 

ag ‘iter two inventories are com- 

“If preferred, 
kept ont 

cial rer; rd 

ventory vai 


the inventories may be 
ses by themselves in the finan- 
book and the entering of in- 
i les to the individual accounts 
al 3 erred until both inventories 
ees, plete and the accounts are being 
of oe at the end of the year. The method 
‘Closine. & these amounts is given under 
ong accounts at the end of the 
Year. 
inte oe? account will givé so much 
ian | for the time and labor ex- 
a oe annual inventory with the 
Year. tt n shown by that of the previous 
joo wie Tarmer can tell whether he has 
oS 4 Sain or loss and how much, after 





paying from farm receipts what he has 
expended for the living expenses of the 
family. 

“Tf money has been added to or taken 
from the business by gifts or by transfer 
from some other business that is not in- 
cluded in the inventory, these items would 
have to be known in order to tell the gain 
or loss. Usually the farmer lists all his 
property in the inventory, so that there 
is no chance for such an error. He may 
have only a small amount of cash on 
hand, as the gain may all be invested in 
a new team, additional cows, or extra 
feed. On the other hand, the cash on 
hand may be much larger than the year 
before, thus making the farmer feel more 
prosperous, whereas, the number of head 
of stock or the quantity of feed on hand 
may be so much less that he has actually 
farmed at a loss that year. 

Cost of Raising Wheat in Canada.— 
Some time ago the government of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate the cost of raising 
wheat in the province. Its report has 
recently been issued and shows the cost 
to be 55 cents a bushel on the farm and 
62 cents a bushel on board the car at 
country points. The cost of production 
has increased 12.15 per cent since 1909, 
but the selling price is saia to have de- 
creased from 81 cents in 1999 to 66 cents 
in 1913. Transportation rates also have 
increased 4 cents a bushel. 





Farme’s Want Electric Lights.—When 
an electric light company in Eaton coun-, 
ty, Michigan, refused to extend its line 
to rural homes off the main line through 
the county, several of the farmers who 
had signed the petition for the extension 
made arrangements for installing their 
own electric lighting generators. Gaso- 
line engines are used for power to gener- 
ate a current. This is carried to the 
barns as well as to the houses. Those 
who have instailed such systems are sat- 
isfied with the success, and say that in 
the end it wi!l be just as cheap as buying 
the service from a private company. 








PRICED TO SELL. 


957 acres in tracts of 80 acres and up to 480 In a 
bo ly, all the very richest bottom land, free of over- 
flow, located in the “‘Garden Spot’’ of Southeast 
Missourl. Prices run from $42.50 to $65 an acre. 
Terms ¢ down, balance 5 years time. The owners are 
non-residents and are closing out real estate hold- 
ings. These lands should double in price inside of 3 
years time. These lands will produce a gross in- 
come of $30 to $60 an acre growing corn, wheat, 
clover, cotton and cowpeas, the crops that are being 
raised on these lands. If you would Hke to own as 
good soil as lays out of doors here is your opportunity. 

Ss. K. NEWHOUSE, 
419 Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Home 


Want to sell account moving elsewhere, a beautifal 
and delightful southern home,a nice place to own 
and spend your winters, also fine home and farm, 
exceptionally healthy, and splendidly located on and 
near main line of I. C. R. R., 108 miles north of New 
Orleans, La. Terms if desired, or will take in ex- 
change good stocks or bonds or well improved 
northern farm. For full particulars address owner. 


J.C. FORD, Summit, Miss. 


300 Acres, $2900 
Live Stock and Tools Included 


Ten cows, 6 other cattle, mare, colt, poultry, all 
machinery, wagons, harness, household furniture and 
lot of gathered crops go with this spiendid, well 
located farm if taken now; cuts 50 tons hay, pastures 
40 head. 1000 cords hard wood, 100,000 feet timber, 200 
apple trees, 409 sugar maples; 7-reom house, running 
spring water. big barn, many other buildings; owner 
retiring: only $2900 on easy terms. Full details, 
“Strout’s Winter Farm Bargains.”’ Write today for 
your free copy. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Station 2637, Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 











We Can Loan You 
The Money To Buy 
a fine Judith Basin, Montana, farm where you can 
raise 40 bu. wheat per acre, 100 bu. oats and splendid 
crops of alfalfa without irrigation. If you can pay 
one-fifth purchase pricé down’ the baiance we can 
Ioan you, which you can pay in ten yearly payments, 
Seven 160 acre farms already seeded to winter wheat. 
Get facts and maps from the owners, 
WH. H. BROWN Co., 
5 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
or Mebson, Montana 


For Sale or Trade 


160 acres of level land in Southern Alherta, near 
Sterling. Would consider registered Short-horns or 
a? grade heifers in pore payment. 

R. R. FERGUSON Orion, Lllinois 


Mississippi Alfalfa Lands 


Annually yield 3 and 6 cuttings, $to 5 tons hay 
selling locally #18 to $22, Full informatioa. 


MAER-STANLEY REALTY CO., Columbus, Miss. 
MONEY IN MINNESOTA LANDS 


Send for my list—600 acre bargain, 450 plow, 100 
meadow. 50 pasture, elegant buildings, near city, $60 
acre, worth @8u. Write your wants. 
w. Cc. MURPHY, Foley, 











Minnesota. 





A NICELY IMPROVED QUARTER in 
Norman County, Minnesota, at $45 per acre. A 
good well and good buildings. Can give immediate 
possession. Write to John Bratrud, 312 Ist St. N., 
Minneapolis, Minn., or E. O. Bratrud, Roswell, 8. D. 





Gr 220 ACRE FARM, stock and 
3 machinery will be sold at auction March 19, 
near Goodthunder, Blue Earth county. Write for a 
bill. S. Murphy, Goodthunder, Minnesota. 





WHEN you say Minnesota say MAXFIELD. 

Don’t think of buying a Minnesota farm 
without seeing Maxfield. He guarantees bargains 
and satisfaction. 158 E. 5th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


| a - REN T—Two good farms, 160 and 200 acres, 
Buatier Co., lowa, BOBERT HUNTER, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 








look at the map of the United States. 
See how close to the big Eastern mar- 
kets—by modern rapid transportation— 
are the states south of the Ohio and east 
ofthe Mississippi Rivers. Then consider 


and 
Pros- 
per 


the climate—mild winters, pleasant sum- 
mers, ample rainfall, Tne soil—suitable 
to all crops — corn, cotton, alfalfa, 
wheat, oats, potatoes, tobacco, fruits 
and garden truck. Then the price-~ 


GOOD LAND AT $15 AND UP AN ACRE 


according to the improvements and location. 


green pastures the year round, making production costs low. Expensive barns are unnecessary. 
Industrial opportumtties everywhere. 
Investigate this section of good roads, schools, churches and 


local demand for farm products at profitable prices. 
ama Canal will greatly benefit the South. 


healthful climate where diving ts pleasant and profitable. 
and South Carolina, Geor gia, Florida. Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentuc ~ 
The Southern Field" sent on request. fe 


interested? Our magazine 


Remember there are no cold winters—stock can graze on 


Large 
The Pan- 


Booklets on the States of Virginia. North 
In which are you 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Ast., 


Room 100 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY Washington. D.C. 








AN parts of the Provinces of 
pantsone. 5 Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, have we aed 
f Wheat, Oats, Barley an 
—" hy t led from Contract 


¢ jclded from 20 
cor on acre; 22 bushels was about the 
otal average. Mixed Farming may be 
considered fully as profitable an industry as 
grain raising. ‘The excellent grasses full of 
nutrition, are the only food requiredeither J 
= beef or dairy purposes. In 1912, at Chi- 
y o, Western Canada carried off the 
Vc Championship for beef steer. Good 
schools, markets convenient, climate excel- 
lent. For tue homesteader, the man who 
wishes to farm extensively, or the investor, 
Canada offers the biggest oppo: 
of any place on the continent. 
and red for descriptive Meratare 


ilway 
sendent of Immigration, 





Surrounds the Town 


1,200 ACRES at Mapes, North Dakota, 65 miles 
west of Grand Forks on the Great Northern Ry. 
Three elevators, stores and lumber yard. 

Ideally located for stock and grain farming on a 
large scale. Excellent for a group of neighbors to 
combine. 

Seven-room house with shed, cistern, and never 
failing tile curbed well. Barn 40x60, with sheds and 
windmill. Five-bin granary, 10.000-bushel capacity, 
stocked with this spring’s seed. New chicken house 
and coal shed. 

Land in one piece with railway through one 
side, setting off 300 acres virgin pasture, with water. 
Soil a deep black loam suited to all crops. 

Farm rented for this year. 

Priced for quick sale at only $40 an acre. One- 
third cash. balance on time to suit. Here’s an out- 
fit worth looking at. 


M. E. MILK, Owner 
South Amherst, Massachusetts 





Central Mississippi 


Fine 1300 acre upland stock and grain farm. 
— ort x nag lespedeza, clover, etc. Year- 
rage; no ticks. A cattle paradise; 

healthy. ret fetned neighborhood. Price $16 per acre, 
worth twice that now. On market only 60 days. 
Many other smal'er tracts in this awakening region. 


Season now best for trip down. 
S. P. STUBBLEFIELD, Yazeo City, Miss. 
of finest farm land in 


40 QUARTER SECTIONS (i iorsto wilt be put 


on the market April-ist. As long as they last we 
will sell them with a part payment down and balance 
on crop payment at4%. Wheat made as much as 46 
bushels per acre. There will be 300,000 bushels of 
corn and a half million bushels of wheat of the 1913 
crop shipped from one town in our territory this 
season. Agents wanted. Write for information. 
PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., 5th floer, 
State Bank Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Improved Farms for Sale 


Minnesota, Stee] County. Good soil, dairying, corn, 
and clover lands; near market, scheols and co-oper- 
ative creameries. Send for booklet. 

THE CRESCENT CO., Owatonna, Minn. 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list of 
Kandiyohi County lands. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
SOUTHERN ALBERTA 1° 004 160 acre farms 


for sale on crop payment 
plan. $500 down on each, balance at 6%. 140 a. plowed, 
20 a. pasture, 2 story house, well, granaries,4 miles 
from Parkland on C. & E., $40 130 a. plowed, 30a. 
pasture, shack, well, granaries. 3 mi. from Kirkilde 
on C.& E., $3500. J. B. DEW, Owner, Parkland, Alberta. 














There is Wealth In 
Southern Lands 


Along the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis Railway 


Alfalfa lands that will produce above 4 tons 
per acre at from €20 to $50; tobacco lands 
yielding $100 per acre, at from $10 to 830; 
apple lands equal in yield to those of Ar- 
kansas, Washington and New York, $7.50 to 
$40; bluegrass area unexcelled in the produc- 
tion of dairy stock and dairy products, beef 
cattle, mules, horses, sheep, hogs, corn, hay, 
wheat and other smal! grains, $30 to $100 per 
acre; possibilities for diversified farming and 
trucking unsurpassed, all gently rolling lands 
at altitudes of from 250 to 2000 feet. 


For descriptive booklets address 
H. F. SMITH, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mgr. 
Dept. E, Nashville, Tenn. 





In South-Central Montana 


250,000 head of sheep, some cattle, and 200,000 acres 
of our choicest ranches are now offered for saie in 
tracts from 40 to 40.000 acres, on five to ten years 
time at 6% interest, price 88.00 up. Will pay 25 to 50% 
yearly on investment. We mast cut down our stock 
operations. Homesteaders took 530% of our outside 
ranges in the past four years. Ours is choice land, 
chosen when Montana was a baby. You can buy this 
jJand as you deaire, fully equipped. with stock or 
without. Will sub-divide some of it and sell parts 
best for hay and grain, irrigated or unirrigated. 
Can locate you near Helena, Bozeman, —_ 
Great Falls, Livingston, Billings or Dillon, on the N 
P., G. N., U. P., or Milwaukee railroads, Good 
schools, churches and markets. 


AGEAXTS WANTED. For particulars, write 
to Department 4, 


MONTANA RANCHES COMPANY 
Helena, Montana 


280 AGRE FARM 35 miles from Minneapolis, 

14 miles from a good rail- 
road town; part under cultivation, balance meadow 
and pasture land; good soil; good 8-room house 
worth $3,000, barn, granary, corn cribs, cattle sheds, 
machine sheds, ete.: 14 cows, 20 head of steers and 
heifers, three horses, hogs, chickens: complete set 
farm machinery, buggies. wagons, sleds, 50 tons of 
hay, 1200 baskets corn, 150 bushels mixed grain, 175 
bushels potatoes—in fact everything on the farm 
goes except the furniture. Price 812,000, one-half 
cash, SCHWAB BROS., 1028 Plymouth 
Bldg.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


GP AITKIN COUNTY 


Valley Lands Along the River 
MINNESOTA’S PRIDE 


The most beautiful country you ever saw. The 
quickest soil in all America. Land cheap, from 
our Company direct. Investigate. Locate Now. 


LAND AGENT, C.,.R. 1. & P. RY. CO. 
160 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


BUY A FARM.IN 


MANITOBA 


At the Chicago International Fat Stock 
Shows for 1912 and 1913 Manitoba steers 
wen the grand _— It’s a great 
stock and grain coun 

Write us for lists a : and prices. 


Canadian Guaranty Trust Co., Branden, Man. 


Delaware Farms 


Fruits first. Corn the biggest 
crop. Alfalfa. Live stock. 
At the door of the best markets. 
For information, write 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
DOVER, DELAWARE 


trials Boe af 
If for a home or in t tare think« 
ing of buying good fa smply write 


a = jester marking it ond,’’ and 29 




















Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia, Minn. 


OUNG Man, HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 
Excellent wild land near Twin Cities on easy 
terms. BAKER A 83, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 





dol ogye andell re free. cd 
Address: “LOY. os SKINNER, . Mer. 
Skidmore Land Con 20 Hall Ave., Markets, Wis. 


Minn, Clover and Dairying Lands 


Send for my bargain list of improved lands from 
$12 to $25 per acre; near town and railroads; go 
soil, in the hardwood belt. Write 
N. E. JONDAHL, Cass Lake, Minn. 








WV ONTANA land; rich, black prairie. Fergus 
Ei Co., Montana’s garden spot, $6 to $25 per acre. 
HIGLEY, 212 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





OR SALE—One of the finest farms in Linn 
County, Lowa, consisting of 120 acres; modern 
improvements, good fences, land all tiled; situated 
three and one-half miles from two good markets. 
Address L. K., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


1 . 
IOWA FARMS 2: Howara Co. Best 


List on request. Spaulding & O’Donnell, Klima, lowa. 








es on Crop Payment Plan. Own Your 

Own Home. Don’t be a Renter. Lands in Pem- 
bina and Cavalier Counties, rich, black, fertile, loam 
soil, no gumbo, nv alkali. Smal! first cash payments, 
balance crop payments, purchaser to own stock and 
machinery. Get details of this rare ee from 
Red River Valley t Land Co., Fargo, N. D. 


Are tl the best anywhere. and low- 
est priced. We show and sell them 
FARMS every day, winter and summer. 





Aak for lat, 
McBURNEY & CO., Fisher Bidg., CHICAGO, MLL 
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| Legal Inquiries 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mai] is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
Thies fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
Others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
lega! inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 














KANSAS FENCE QUESTION. 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 

Will you inform me of the law re- 
garding the following (1) Is the adja- 
jand owner in required to 
maintain half of the around a 
school-yvyard, a church or a yard? 
(2) If a man make half of his line fence 
adjacent owner required 


Kansas 
fence. 


Brave 


cent 


hog tight, is the 





to maintain a hog tight fence along the 
other half 

1 Ve Ac to the general rule 
of la tl adj wner is obliged to 
pay his propor hare of a division 
fence 

2 According t gene rule of 
la here one of two adjoining owner 
cor i and legal fence, the oth- 
er ¢ er obliged to maintain hi half 
«af hie fer ” n! T ité the agqjoining 


ri ner for the rea nate Valine 


fe erected If the division fence me 

b t between the inquirer and } neigh- 
bor is a good ufficient and legal fence, 
| could not compel his neighbor to erect 


a high tight fence along one-half of the 


l how- 


division line We would suggest 
ever, that the inquirer submit this mat- 
ter to the fence viewers of the county in 
which this land is located, for he 
of asceraining whether or not they 
jurisdiction in a matter of this kind. 


purpose 
would 
have 


FENCES IN MISSOURI. 

\ Missouri subscriber writes: 

A wishes to fence his farm hog tight. 
There is a tall hedge fence between A 
and B, barb wire fence on each 
side of the hedge, making a devil's lane. 
If A puts up a hog tight fence on his por- 
tion, can he compel B to make his portion 
of the fence hog tight If so, how should 
A proceed to compel him to do so?” 

The law of the state of Missouri pro- 
vides if any person shall desire to plant 
or make a hedge fence on any line sep- 
arating his lands from the lands of an- 
other, he shall be allowed to make or 
build a fence sufficient to protect the 
hedge and set the same three feet beyond 
the line on the adjoining land, and keep 
ihe same there at least three 
until such hedge shall be 
grown so as to make a good and suffi- 
fence, and then he shall be allowed 
to remove the same From the facts as 
stated, we are of the that the 
hedge fence is a good and sufficient fence 
according to the statutes of the state of 
Missouri 

Inder the law of the state of Missouri, 
A could not compel B to erect a hog tight 
fence, provided the fence now in use bhe- 
tween A and B is a good and sufficient 
fence If A is in doubt as to the sutfti- 
fence now in use, he 


also a 


years, or 
sufficiently 


cient 


opinion 


ciency of the should 
properly submit the matter to the fence 
viewers of the county in which the land 


lic 
EXEMPTION OF FRUIT AND 
FOREST PLANTATIONS. 


writes: 


TAX 
An lowa subscriber 
Will vou please 

gard to the exer 


tracts from tax’”’ 


publish the law in re- 
ion of fruit and forest 





The aw provides that a forest tree 
reservation shall consist of not less than 
two acres in continuous area, or a fruit 
tree reservation of not less than five 
acres Forest reservations shall 
of not less than 200 growing forest 
on each acre If an area of original for- 
est is selected, a number of shall 
be brought up to this number by planting. 


consist 


trees 


trees 


Not more than one-fifth of the total 
number of trees in any forest reserva- 
tion may be removed in any one year, 
excepting in cases where the trees die 
naturally. Ash, black cherry, black wal- 
nut, butternut, catalpa, coffee tree, the 
elms, hackberry, honey locust, mulberry, 


European larch 
es, and all other 


the oaks, silver 
and other conifer 
forest trees introduced » the state for 
experimental purposes, shall be consid- 
ered forest trees within the meaning of 
this law The trees of a forest reserva- 
tion shall be in groves not less than four 
reds wide. 

A 











tree reservation shall contain 
not less than seventy fruit trees on each 
acre, growing under proper care and 
may be claimed as such for a period of 
eight years after planting. Whenever 
any tree, or trees, on the fruit tree or 
forest reservation shall be removed, or 
die, the owner of such reservation shall 
plant and care for other such fruit or 
forest trees, in order that the number of 
trees may not fall below that required by 
this act. Live stock shall not be per- 


Tru 


mitted upon a fruit tree or forest. res- 
ervation. 

When the conditions described shall 
haye been - fulfilled, forest. reservations 


shall be assessed on the taxable valua- 











tion of $1 per acre. Fruit tree reserva- 
tions shall be assessed at a taxable valu- 
ation of $1 per acre for a period of eight 
years from the time of planting. In all 
other cases where trees are planted upon 
any tract of land, without regard to area, 
trees for fruit, shade or orna- 
mental purposes, or for windbreaks, the 
assessor shal] not increase the valuation 
property because of such im- 
provement. It is the duty of the assess- 
or to secure the facts relative to fruit 
and forest reservations by taking the 
sworn statement or affirmation of the 
owner or owners, taking application, and 
making a special report to the county 
auditor of all reservations made in the 
county under the provisions of this act, 


forest, 


of such 


REMOVING FARM PROPERTY. 


iher writes 


An Jowa Ibs¢ \ : 
Has a party selling a farm the legal 
right to remove a large stock watering 


tank and a hay fori rope and pulleys, 


when no reservation or mention has been 


made in the contract of sale’ 

No, as to the iter tank The ques- 
tion as to whethe or not an article or a 
structure is a part of the realt is pri- 
marily a «question of the intention with 
Which it was annexed or put in place. 
The question of intention is one which is 


arrived at from various external facts, 
uch a the mode of attachment to the 
its purpose, and 


without de- 


realty the article and 


whether it can be removed 
facing the 
In answering the 
desire to 
that from the 


property 

above inquiry, we 
qualify our answer and say 
information given in ques- 
tion, we are of the opinion that the ar- 
ticles mentioned are sufficiently annexed 
and are of such a character and so adapt- 
ed to the use for which the property was 
sold, as to make them a part of the 
realty, and therefore the seller would 
have no right to remove them unless it 
was so expressiv agreed. As to the hay 
fork, rope and pulleys, it is a matter of 
doubt The hay carrier would of course 
gz0 with the barn, but the fork, rope and 
pulleys would probably be considered as 
personal property. 


FENCES IN ILLINOIS. 

An Tllinois farmer writes: 

“Please inform me in regard to the law 
regarding hedge fences in Iilinois I have 
a lot of young posts growing in my hedge 
fence. My neighbor wants me to cut the 
hedge down, as he says his renters com- 
plain that they can not raise crops up to 
the fence This hedge kept 
trimmed every vear. Last ‘vear T thinned 
out all the poor and crooked posts and 
trimmed up the limbs of those standing 
so that my neighbor could drive right up 
against the fence. It does not bother 
him at all now. Some of the young posts 
now standing shade his Jand 
Can he compel me to cut 


fence is 


somewhat, 
these young 
posts? 

The law of the of Hlinois provides 
that four and one-half feet high, 
in good repair, consisting of rails, hedges, 
whatever the fence viewers of 
the town or precinct where the same shall 
lie shall consider equivalent thereto, shall 
be deemed legal and sufficient fences. 
The law further, provides that if said 
fence shall be a hedge”fence, then the 
owner of such hedge fence shall, during 


state 


fences 


ete., or 








} 


the year after such hedge has attained 
the age of seven years, cut back and trim 
said hedge to a height of not to exceed 
four feet, and shall at least once every 
two years thereafter cut back and trim 
said hedge fence to a height of five feet. 

If the inquirer has maintained his fence 
in accordance with the foregoing provi- 
sions of the law, and if the posts do not 
exceed five feet in height, he could not 
therefore be compelled to cut them. We 
would suggest that the inquirer should 
properly submit this matter to the fence 
township or precinct in 
lies. 


viewers of his 
which the land 


CLEARING LAND TITLE. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
regarding 
leaving 160 
was 
from 
patent was made 


name, and has 


“Will you give me the law 
lowing A lady dies 
land in Wyoming. 
homestead land acquired by her 
the government The 


out to her in her maider 


the fe 
acres of This 


never been changed She later married. 
\t her death she left a isband and one 
minor child. She left no will. Since her 
marriage, she has made her home in the 
state of Towa. 1. What are the neces- 
sary steps to take in order to clear the 
title to land? 2. What are the nee- 
essary steps to take to make it possible 
to legally transfer the same by sale or 
otherwise? % Who would be entitled to 
the proceeds of such sale or transfer? 


give me the legal proceedings in 
the above matter, and state whether or 
not they under the Iowa law or 
that of the state of Wyoming, or both.” 


1 An affidavit 


Please 
come 


1. should be secured 
showing that the deceased is the same 
person who acquired the land from the 
government, and whose name appears in 
the patent thereto. This affidavit should 
be filed with the recorder of deeds of the 
county in the state of Wyoming in which 
the land is situated. 

2. To properly proceed in this matter, 
an administrator should be appointed for 
the estate of the deceased. Should the 
personal property of the deceased be in- 
sufficient to pay her just debts, then the 
administrator could properly petition the 
court for authority to sell the land in 
question. The court would then in that 
case order the land sold for the payment 
of debts. 

In the event that it is not necessary to 
sell the land in question for the payment 
of the debts of the deceased, then it 
would be proper to have a guardian ap- 
pointed for the minor child. If this is 
done, the guardian should make applica- 
tion to the court, asking for authority to 
sell his ward’s interest in the Wyoming 
land. After the court has made such an 
order, the husband and the 
guardian of the deceased’s minor child 
could legally transfer the same by sale 
or otherwise. 

In either of the above proceedings, it 
would be necessary to transfer a certi- 
fied record of proceedings to the 
county court ef the county in which the 
Wyoming land is situated. 

+ The proceeds of this land would de- 
scend to the deceased’s hushand and her 
minor child; the husband being entitled 
to a one-third interest and the child to 
the remainder. Inasmuch as matters of 
this character are very complicated, we 
would suggest that they be submitted to 
a competent attorney and carried out un- 
der his direction. 


deceased's 


such 
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GEVENTY - SEVEN YEA 
the world’s standard Plow 
Enjoy _the pleasure and profit 
of having the best. Th, lea 
ing deer trade mark js meso 
protection, the sign of quality 
liabiens “ staunchness, re. 
iability an ea “aro 
plow value. ee ae ea 


John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares 
Great Improvement — Save 
- Time—Save Temper 
, No crawling under the p} 
in the dirt, skinning arte 
hands changing old style 
oan stunees. i 
xet John Deere Plo i 
Quick Detachable Shares, Gabe 
one nut to remove and that 
handy toreach. Save i 
the time to change 
pe and all the 
ou can’t afford to buy z ’ 
without this new and robe noo 
John Deere feature, 
Better Farm Implements 
and How to Use Them 
This is the best and bi 
book we have issued. ten 
us 8 cents postage to mail but 
we will send you a copy free 
if you use farm implements, 
Ask for package No. P< 
and address your letter to 
John Deere, Moline, II, 
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Protects you 
Against 
Drouth 


Write for 
FREE 
BOOKLET 









The Original Brillion 


Will Increase Your Yield 
8 to 15 Bushels Per Acre 


The original Brillion Clod Crusher pro 
tects you against drouth by causing moisture 
to be retained a few inches below the surface, 

It crushes, pulverizes, rolls, levels, packs the 
soil, making a perfect seed bed. 

he increased yield will more than pay forit 
the first year. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept.804 MOLINE, ILL. 














DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


We have many able-bodied young men. both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work on 
farms. If you need a good, steady, sober man, write 
for order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organizs- 
tion, making no charge to employer or employee 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, 
704 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ih 
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We want you—and every other pro- 
gressive farmer—to have our booklet on 
“Concrete in the Barnyard.” 
you to build your farm equipment with 
permanent structures of concrete. 
is a practical guide in the construction of such 
barnyard improvements as concrete feeding 
floors, watering troughs, hog wallows, dairy 
barn floors, manure pits, etc. 
and clearly just how to build them. The book- 
let and any other information you desire on 
concrete construction sent you on request. 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


CHICAGO 
72 West Adams Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, Security Bank Building 


It will help 
This book 
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Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 
Annual Output 12,000,000 
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arket Letter 
Our Weekly Me 914. —Fluctuations 
‘ leading grains 


Our 


cag 


the three 
oc Da cs Chicago Board of Trade 
— . maderate limits from 
4 no heavy speculation, 
st z ransactions are the main 
_” ‘ ed condition of the winter 
oe iturally a bearish influ- 


-ateooaaie ereage is known to be by 


= wn record, while the plant 
A ! 
. : ef importance from the 
: , » February. The north- 
- A n ngs of spring wheat are 
vg le, but the United States 
Ss of wheat is decreasing 
iG now smaller than a year 
Snow places the con- 
ay » wheat at 97.1, or about 


unio} : eher than last December, 
obgeteres sual condition for March. 
a winter wheat is wanted 
cuantities for export, it 
and for mixing with the 
wheat raised last year in 
alee countries. There is a 
eee vr cash wheat in Minneap- 
ant our trade up there shows 
: \lay wheat sells a shade 
July wheat a trifle lower 

Corn for May delivery 
around 14 cents, higher 
and oats for deliveries 
nths about 6 cents nigher 
time. Our export trade in 
aken away by Argentina, 
ian usual is being used in 
tries for stock feed, enor- 
of Russian barley being 
‘he return of spring has 
ward movement in prices 
butter, with recent sales of 
st eggs at 33 cents per dozen, the 
demand -ing slow, as larger receipts 
1 t eductions in values are ex- 
ected ; nery butter wholesales for 
9-1, to 30 cents per pound for inferior to 
7 ies, and dairy butter for 23 to 
cent with sales of packing stock 
18% cents. Timothy seed 

to $5.40 per 100 pounds, clo- 
to $13.75 per 100 pounds, and 
21, to $1.551%4 per bushel. Po- 


ictive at 60 to 68 cents per 











bushel on track. 

Cattle are wanted when of satisfactory 
quality th killers drawing the line 
rather r against the half fattened 
and merely warmed-up offerings. A gen- 
erous premium is easily obtained for the 
dec ing percentage of strictly choice 
to fancy heavy steers, these being first to 
show advances in prices, while the un- 

sirable erings are more apt to rule 

ver than to.show firmness. The un- 
pleasa ture of the market is the 
constant ovement of inferior cattle to 


the greater part of the 
feeding to 


this point, by far 


receipt iiring much longer 





make them fat. The general expectation 
is a will be plenty of common 
and m¢ grades of cattle during the 
spring ar summer months, while the 
best be < are expected to sell still 
higher However, it is a good plan for 
owners to ship in their fat beeves as 
fast as are in good condition for 
s'aughte g Most of the time good 
butcheging cattle are active at good 
prices, and stockers and feeders are al- 
ternate S and fairly active, depend- 
ing on Whether prices are up or down. 
Numerous intending buyers of stock 
steers held back because they 
thought prices too high, but in all prob- 
ability will rule considerably higher 


spring demand gets fairly start- 
ed. Texas cattle are being contracted 


to go astures of Kansas and Okla- 
homa this spring at $65 to $75 per head 
for four-year-olds, around $60 for threes, 
and $42 to $55 for twos. Considerable 
numbers of aged Texas steers are chang- 
ing hands for $72.50 per head. 

Much smaller eattle receipts last week 
than a week earlier, in combination with 


an excellent general local and shipping 
demand, made better average prices for 


desirable offerings, with the bulk of the 
sales of beef steers at a range of $8 to 
$9.25. On Wednesday there was a very 
g00d showing of $9.30 to $9.75 beeves of 
Superior «quality, while the commoner 
_ of light steers went for $7.10 to 
25.10. 


0. Medium grade steers sold at $8.15 
to $8.60; good, weighty steers at $8.65 to 
$9.16, and choice beeves at $9.15 and up- 
ward. The best yearlings sold at $9.40, 
and sales were made of butchering cows 


and heifers at $5.15 to $8.75. Cutters 
Went at $4.60 to $5.10, canners at $3.60 
to $4.55, and bulls at $5.50 to $7.75. Stock- 


ers brought $5.75 to $7.85, feeders of good 


Weight $7 to $8, stock and feeding cows 
and heifers $5 to $7, and good to choice 
heavy stock calves $7.50 to $8.25. The 
call trade was active on the basis of $5 
to $11 per 100 pounds for coarse heavy 
ots to prime light vealers, desirable veal 
calves going at $10 and upwards. Milk 
— had a fair sale at $55 to $85 each. 
og 


eh Slaughtering in western packing 
places has been going forward of late on 
a larger scale than a year ago, and the 


average wuality of the receipts is ex- 
tremely good, with the steady gain in 
year istomary at this time of the 
ar be | 


hogs arriving in the Chicago 
recently averaged in weight 
comparing with an average 
ae ids for the first week of this 
esd ear ago the receipts were av- 





26 pounds 





eraging in weight 232 pounds, and by the 
last of April the average reached 245 
pounds. Because of this steady gain in 
weight, the best class of light hogs now 
sell as high as the best droves of much 
heavier weight, and in all probability 
light hogs will sell much higher than 
heavy lots, as has been the usual experi- 
ence of former years. Hogs have been 
selling at extremely high prics right along 
—even on days when the packers force 
lower figures—and values are well above 
corresponding dates of former years, 1910 
excepted. Fresh pork consumption con- 
tinues extremely large, and because of 
the large cash sales of cured hog meats, 
the increase in the Chicago holding of 
provisions during February was less than 
in recent months. Stocks of provisions 
held here on March ist aggregated 125,- 
124,987 pounds, comparing with 112,356,590 
pounds a month earlier and 113,213,989 


pounds a year ago. Pork and short ribs 
are bringing higher prices than a year 
ago, but lard is depressed by the large 


increase in holdings in the markets of 
the world over a year ago, and by a poor 
demand everywhere. The big Chicago 


packing firms succeeded in forcing some 
recent sharp decolines in prices for hogs 
on days when eastern shippers were not 
making very extensive purchases, but 
with declines, owners shipped in fewer 
hogs, causing rallies to $8.35 to $8.70, pigs 
going at $7.50 to $8.40. At the recent 
highest time of the year prime hogs 
brought $8.90. 

Sheep and lambs have fluctuated a 
good deal in values in recent weeks with 
the condition of the eastern mutton mar- 
kets cutting a big figure in making Chi- 
cago quotations. On the whole, sheep 
men have made fair profits when their 
flocks were well finished, even if the ex- 
tremely high prices of the early months of 
1913 have not been repeated. Futher- 
more, wool has sold so far this year con- 
siderably better than was generally ex- 
pected, and statistics show that the 
world’s stocks of old wool are the small- 
est in years. It is demonstrated that the 
world’s tendency is unmistakably in the 
direction of mutton and not wool produc- 
tion, and therefore the wool shortage is 
not unlikely to become even greater. The 
percentage of sheep marketed as com- 
pared to lambs continues extremely small 
and frequently this checks declines in 
prices for the former when lambs are on 
the down grade in values. Heavy sheep 


are wanted, but slaughterers discrimi- 
nate against heavy lambs, as well as 
against heavy yearling wethers. During 


the past week sheep and lambs sold off 


sharply in prices, with a slow demand, 
eastern markets being in bad _ shape. 
Lambs sold at $6.50 to $7.80, feeding 


lambs at $6.25 to $7.25, yearlings at $6 to 
$7, wethers at $5.50 to $6.25, ewes at $4 
to $6, and bucks at $4.50 to $5.25. 

Horses had a rather poor demand dur- 
ing much of the time last week, as anoth- 
er heavy snow storm throughout the east 
made a slow outlet for such descriptions 
as are usually wanted to ship to eastern 
states. <As the offerings were about as 
large as usual, prices were weak to @ 
considerable extent, especially for unde- 
sirable animals. Farm geldings sold usu- 
ally at $140 to $175, with limited sales of 
better and heavier ones up to $200 per 
head. Farm mares were salable at $185 
to $225, with pairs going at $350 to $550, 
but only a small percentage went over 
$450. Sales of horses singly as high as 
$250 were limited in number, and drivers 
were salable in a small way at $100 to 
$175, with inferior animals neglected at 
$50 and over. Ww. 





The Northwest Wants Corn Show.— 
According to Professor J. G. Hutton, of 
the South Dakota State College, there is 
storng probabilities of the next annual 
national corn show going to the north- 
west and possibly to Twin Cities, 
was held this year at Dallas, Texas. 





Study Wisconsin Dairying—Fifty farm- 
ers of Williams county, North Dakota, 
representing the Better Farming Associa- 
tion of that county, recently made a trip 
through Wisconsin to study dairy condi- 
tions there. The organization was pro- 
moted under the auspices of the Willis- 
ton Commercial Club, and has accom- 
plished much good. The first stop in 
Wisconsin’s dairy district was at La 
Crosse, and others were at Wausau, Ro- 
sendale, and Waukesha. Representatives 
of local banks accompanied the delega- 
tion, with instructions to purchase any 
stock which appealed to farmers on the 
trip. 





Orchard Pruning Demonstration.—War- 
ren county, Iowa, men interested in the 
proper management of their orchards 
were given an opportunity to attend a 
free pruning demonstration in the or- 
chards of Mr. J. T. Huston, March 5th, 
Although Iowa produces fruit of maxi- 
mum quality, its orchards are badly neg- 
lected as far as pruning, spraying or cul- 
tivation are concerned. The object of 
these public demonstration meetings is to 
arouse an interest in better orchard man- 
agement. The demonstartor told how 
and when apple and other fruit trees 
should be pruned. For. this purpose a 
tree was chosen and the actual work was 
done and reasons given as to why each 
cut was made. Various other phases of 
orcharding were discussed, such as spray- 
ing, insect control, and general cultiva- 
tion, 
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Scientifically Pre- 
pared Hog Food Will Make 
Bigger me Stronger Hogs, 
QUICKER and CHEAPER Than Any Other Hog Food! 


The problem of getting hogs in shape srt for the market is solved 
at last through the use of Morris and Company’s Big Brand Meat Meal Digester 
Tankage. Farmers and stock-raisers throughout the country are rapidly recognizing 
the value of the scientifically prepared — Send the coupon below for book 
written by John M. Evvard of the lowa Experiment Station. 

e value of Big Brand Meat Meal Digester Tankage lies in its abundance of 
Protein or flesh-forming substance. Morris & Company’s Big Brand Meat Meal Di- 
gester Tankage is made of fresh material—selected for feeding purposes—in our 6 
mammoth slaughtering establishments. It is especially rich in Protein—it contains 
not less than 60 per cent of this substance that forms flesh, builds the frame and tissue 
and matures hogs quickly. It also cor.tains not less than 8 per cent fat and 8 per cent 
bone phosphates, ingredients that assist in the quick production of sound, substantial 
hog flesh. nore eres the important Doint Ste Br Meat Meal a. Tankage 
produce hog flesh at a less cost per hundred pounds than ary oth 


BIG BRANO 


MEAT MEAL 


OicesTeR TANKAGE 


increases Hog Profits | Send the Coupon NOW 


—£ASY TO FEED for Free Book 


Agricultural Experiment Station; will 

tell you of the value of Big Brana Meat Get posted on this wonderful hog food 
Meal Digester Tankage as a hog f right now. Fill out the coupon immedi- 
The abundance of fiesh-forming Protein | ately and ‘mail it to us. Get the 
and bone building phosphates and the | book by John M. Evvard of the Iowa 
ease with which they are assimilated, Experiment Station. Read all about 
helps to bring hogs to maturity quickly. “Feeding Hogs for Profit.” The regular 

price of this book is 50 cents. We will 


That means profits for you. 
Big Brand Meat Meal Digester Tank- | mail it free to you if you send the 
coupon at once, 


age comes packed in 100-lb. white drill 
bags—a clean, healthful food. It is easy 
to feed—can be fed wet or dry all the Remember this scientific hog food will 
ear around with or without other foods. build hogs quicker, stronger and cheaper 
than any other food: Don't delay— 
send the coupon immediately. Get the 


ost stock raisers mix it with other foods 
to form a well balanced ration and use 

FREE book and learn all the facts. Tear 
out the coupon and mail it now. 


about % to & Ib. per day per hog. 

Write at once for the free book on hog 
food by John M. Evvard and learn the 
value of Big Brand Meat 
Meal Digester Tankage. 
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: FREE COUPON ; 
MORRIS & COMPARY : sorts » comrany : 
~ Dept. 32 UU. 8. Yards, Chicago H 

. Please send me 
ns gfe bon gatas Fontes SESE & 
U. S, Yards, Chicago = § Wit'ved'bigcstr Tankege. : 
Plants at Chicago, East St, Louis, § + 
Kansas City, So. Omaha, So. St. : Name oocececccccccsereseccce cess ‘ 
Joseph and Oklahoma City. 8 . 
« TOWD ooecccccccccccsccesceccoces & 
a 
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~ R. F. Does ee State soveccccscers 
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/MORE CORN PER ACRE 


This Planter is Guaranteed 


to deliver every single hill and 
plant more corn per day than 
any other machine. Has patented 
dropping device, so simple any boy 
can operate it. Checks straighter than 
you drive—no time lost—no waiting for 
repairs—no expense—no trou- 
ble—never fails—always on the 
job. Write today for circular. 


PETERS PUMP CO., KEWANEE, ILL. 






































PETERS 
NEW NO. 5 PLANTER 






















The Advantages of This Manure Spreader can 
not be enumerated in a small advertisement 


\ Its size and style one width and weight make it more suit- 
. able to the farmers’ needs than any other on 
the hak It has a capacity of 60 cubic ft. 
It is low and easy to load, the front and hind 
wheels track with each other and track with 
afarm wagon. Being narrow, itis handy to 
drive into a barn and easy to back into a 
shed. Its weight is 1,420 lbs. and two good 
farm horses handle it easily under all ordi- 
nary conditions. Its operating parts are 
simple, strong and serviceable, guaranteed 
to the work a manure spreader is intended 
The sectional cylinder rotates out- 
wardly and spreads to the width of the wheel 
tracks. ITIS AN IDEAL SPREADER. Your 
implement dealer should handle it. Write 
for our latest folder describing it. Address 


ROBINSON SPREADER CO. 
29 Concord St., Vinton, lowa 
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enna 
| aeres which they have on a ninety-nine- | giving birth to twelve pigs. Only ten of | contestant must furnish his oy, seed ; 
vear lease. All the farmers are said to | them lived and these she fed until Feb- | may use any variety. Instruction. -_ 
OF GENERAL INTEREST be men of means. The Colonial govern- ruary 14, 1914, when they were sold for be sent out as to methods of - a — 
ment, according to a news report of the $134.60 on the open market From both corn, The contest is to clos; > oe 
matter, has agreed to rebate the taxes litters a total of $240.75 was received. is mature. Corn is to be j idged “te orn 
Coming to Missouri School.—A book on and admit the goods free of duty. The According to her record the feed cost Better Farming Section 01 parties the 
dairying by Prof. C. H. Eckles, of the | first work of the colony of Missouri farm- was $140, which left $100 profit from the | pointed by them. A history of the » ap- 
Missouri Agricultural College, at Colum- ers when they reach Guinea will be to | sow after feed had been paid for. Mrs. ing of the crop must be subr ited” oad 
bia, induced M. Matsuki, a native of Ja- | pujid saw mills to get rid of the timber | Meryhew has the sow left and expects to | two reports will be Fog of : ae and 
pan, to write to the author a letter ask- now standing on their land and provide raise two litters again this year. testant before the corn wip : Ae con- 
ing about taking a course in agriculture | jymber with which to build homes. —_——_ The state has been divided Judged, 
at that collee er | ere ——— Minnesota Farmers Clubs.—In Minne- | and a south section. Mr. Thomas 
made so that Matsuki could earn his way Talks Across the Ocean.—Perfection in |] sota a state-wide movement has been | director of the North Dakota Fyre 
through by working at the state farm and | wireless telephonic communication service | started to organize a farmers’ club in | Station, has secured the following weet 
he expects to come to America to enter | pas made it possible for the human voice | every township of every county. ‘lear- | for each section: First prize, 575 Oo) ee 
the Missouri school next fall. to be transmitted by wireless across the water county is a pioneer in getting the ond, $50.00; third, 0: fourth Rese 
ocean, a distance of nearly 4,000 miles. <A work started and has been holding active fifth, $15.00; sixth to. sixtg h "s1068 
Percheron Horses in_ Iilinois.—\Wayne message was recently sent from Neustadt- meetings under the auspices of its de- each. A sweepstakes prize « 100 00 3 
Dinsmore, secretary of the Percheron So- am Ruebenberge, Germany, to a station velopment association. As stated the ob- offered for the best yield ji) the BE 
ciety of America, says Illinois produces ! in New Jersey, bya German wireless com- jects of the clubs are to advance the in- which will go to the winner ; the first 
more Percheron horses than any other pany. The message was sent and received terests of the farmers, get better social prize in one of the sections “he ys? 
state in the Union Last year 9,754 ani- in the middle of the afternoon, between and educational advantages and to en- cre Yield Contest of 1913 ». ted in 
mals were recorded and twenty-five per | stations 800 feet high. Another interest- | Courage better methods of farming. Prof. | yield of 106 bushels of matur. corn ip 
cent of these were from Illinois The ing experiment was when person at . A. M. Dutton, of the extension depart- the southeastern section and “6 bushels 
registration of American-bred colts num- the United States naval observatory were ment of the University of Minnesota, is in the northeastern section circular 
bered 7,819 and twenty-five per cent of able to hear beats of the Paris observatory assisting in the work. Minnesota sical lb giving full details and applicarj m blank 
these also were raised in Illinois. clock as transmitted from the Eiffel tower. ers interested in organizing clubs may may be had by Writing the experiment 
get further information by writing to station at Fargo, or from any ot the field 
Dwarf Milo in Kansas.—Last year P. Sk ey Professor Dutton at Bagley, Minn. agents of the Better Farming Section. 
S. Houston, of Thomas county, Kansas, ireed a ieee ae ai ee a 
iad eighty acres of dwarf milo-maize NO LIBRARY COMPLETE . - ie late Samue 
acl which he threshed 1,600 bushels, OUT WALLACES’ FARMER. W. Allerton, one of the organizers of the rata meats ste Production Contest, 
according to his report. This was at the An Illinois subscriber writes: Chicago packing industry and a man al- - oct “ri e cg tana eg Station, 
rate of twenty bushels to the acre, but “A few weeks ago 1 was in the city ways interested in a more prosperous ag- mene ort : cord wld tose scem {ooper, will 
corn in the same field yielded only five of Indianapolis, Ind., in the office of riculture, once offered the following ad- eSB Tiehitour on a en Content this 
bushels, although the corn was given Hon. Charles W, Fairbanks, formerly vice to a young man who asked him how aditeaiat= First, as00 00: prizes are being 
better cultivation. This variety of milo vice-president of the United States. to get a start in farming. Mr. Allerton third ean 00: f pa ca md $50.00; 
has been recommended by experts for He probably has one of the finest said: “Hire out to some farmer by the 04 are: fi roca id nitth, $15.00; 
western Kansas and Oklahoma libraries in the state of Indiana, and vear for $250 and board. Save $200 of it | the mex ey a each and the eleventh 
= the first thing to attract my attention and deposit it in a good bank until you so hegy oft cet. sae ear These 
Horse Blood for Healing Wounds.—Dr. was the files of Wallaces’ Farmer, can invest it safely. Keep on until you la Pak — up by the Union Stock 
Raymond Pelit, of Paris, France, claims within easy reach of his desk. It have saved $1,500, and then rent a farm. ape el Seats - St. Paul. The contest 
that there is nothing better for healing would seem that no library, ever so You will then have a character and a el a boys and girls, ten to eighteen 
wounds than the blood from a healthy small, or ever so great, is complete credit, and will have no trouble in rent- vpn: se sepia The plan is that each ong 
horse, provided the blood has been heat- without Wallaces’ Farmer.” ing the farm. Then with good health, seth he ss rey ness raise ner litter of pigs; 
ed to a temperature of 56 degrees Centi- | nothing can prevent you from becoming ike) gee of secick di bape witty than June 
grade, which would be the equivalent of | ~~ ae a land owner. Get married when you ote rs Bros aac ts pak November 
about 132 degrees Fahrenheit It is Agricult E SchOol.—At the have enough to start in life. Mr. Al- o 7 : “d ards 4 d€ made on the basig 
claimed for this serum that when it is dele dMnbde dat sedate lerton began life as a farmer boy in New é 1e largest pork production from the 
P ; ¢ 1 avocytes > beginning of the new school year, next York state When he died he owned litter of one sow, at the smallest cost 
applied to a wound the phagocytes of the SEAS Oran SB ae al cerhanl ° € ; Gud Wek Was das tak oe 
blood are stimulated to such a degree | September, every town and rura ¢ 4 more than 40,000 acres of farm land and | 4? le greatest gains per day. It 
that they destroy all microbes so that | 12 Muskogee county, Oklahoma, will be had property worth millions of dollars. Will be necessary to enter by April 1st, 
the wound heals rapidly. offering a see oe a eign y | ee P hea prised Ka sar ane prior of 1913 
2 This was brought about through 1e ef- . : 2 : é vO eighec Gh; younds 
: forts of S. ‘ig 0 a agricultural ex- Seed Testing in Kansas.— Kansas farm- days old. Valuing por k Bs 6 po be 
lowa Game Preserve.—Ten thousand a ers may have their seed tested free of is 
acres of land will be leased in Monroe pert for that county. Jeffords got the co- pEhice hy SHE ScAnsAn GAGwioulies? ia): made a total of $174.17. The feed cost 
; : a ‘ A patel Taciee ; 2 : arge by i <ansas Agricultural $83.12, leaving a profit of $#1.06 7 
and Wapello counties, Iowa, for the es- | operation of the teachers of both the town | 1.0. his year so far more than four | 277% Teav Ea eee ae 
tablishment of a game preserve. Each | and the rural schools, and is helping them times aS many farmers have accepted roleigg weet of the pigs in the twenty- 
farmer who is willing to enter the agree- to map out a uniform course of study. the offer than did last year during the vu waparkg sagen Thx west highest was 21g 
ment signs a lease for which he is paid | The work will be supplemented by dem- | game period. The department has been egg gshtigen average age of 213 days, 
one dollar by the state In this he prom- onstration work in different parts of the doing this work for eight years. Fn 1911 i he on cost ons to include the feed con- 
ises to allow no hunting on his farm fer | county, of which Jecords has charge. they examined 228 samples, in 1912, 552 gy A dtiehs and DIBS from farrowing 
five years and to try to protect any wild ae samples, and last year 1,043 samples. py ati MPa 7 oan ga va of 
game which may establish a home there. Serum Plant for Kansas. What is to be | They test the seed for purity and germi- : 2 se ae rig A cirel lar has been 
Thousands of Hungarian  partridges, | one of the largest and best equipped hog | nation and make as prompt reports £0 ei eee Ame conten, 
pheasants and wild turkeys will be re cholera serum plants in the world is be- the senders as possible. Seed submitted ing ‘a r00d SOW seagate et yo 
leased in different parts of the preserves. ing erected at Manhattan, Kan. The | include sweet clover, alfalfa, cane, kafir, the ‘North Dakota Ex cet “me oe 
- present plant has a capacity of over one feterita and various others. A few years Agricultural College x! QD ae 
Big Drainage Project.—Ilans for a million centimeters a month. This would ago when sweet clover was considered a ho itans , 
great drainage project in Worth county, be sufficient to vaccinate 20,000 hogs. In weed, it was common to find alfalfa seed F , 
Iowa, have been completed by the engi- order to be prepared for emergencies, the | adulterated with the sweet clover. Now Minnesota : Farmers’ Clubs.—Farmers’ 
neers and submitted to the board of su- managers endeavor to keep enough serum conditions are reversed and sweet Clover clubs are being organized in all parts of 
pervisors, This is one of the biggest | in stock to vaccinate 10,000 hogs. The | being about twice the price of alfalfa, it | arg en The total number on Febru- 
drainage projects undertaken since the new plant is to be operated by the veter- is common to find alfalfa in the sweet wage ot 1914, was 625. Each club 1S simply 
drainage laws were passed. Ten thou- | inary department of the agricultural col- | Clover. One eighteen-year-old sample of | # oibehy of neighboring farmers nS 
sand acres will be directky benetited, | lege. Kansas has taken a leading part in | alfalfa examined showed a germination | ange tina" Ga Bas oat He poi 
ae oe eens See ee. en. oe | fighting the cholera, and it has been es- | Per Cent of 4. | month and carry out irmaviidas of an oe 
crease Jand values $20 an acre for an | timated that 300,000 hogs were saved last aa cational and social nature 3etter meth- 
area inciuding 40,000 acres. The district | year, Boys’ Acre Yield Corn Contest.—Seven | ods of farming are discussed and somes 
extends from the north line of the county cae i cal hundred dollars in cash is being offered times experts from the aericuinurel oak 
to Bolan and from Northwood to Melton- One Hundred Dollars Profit from a Gilt. | North Dakota boys who can produce the | jege are present. In. order to encourage 
ville. The cost has been estimated at —Mrs. selle Meryhew, of Mills, county, most corn on an acre, The conditions the forming ‘of more clubs, the extension 
has a sow which according to her esti- are: That the boy be ten to eighteen department of the college at St. Paul will 
aacieams mate has made her $100 clear profit in | years of age; that he plan and do the lend help in getting the club organized, 
Missouri Farmers to South America.— | less than a year’s time. The gilt far- work (though help may be secured in | The local farm adviser of each county, 
It is reported that fifty farmers of La- rowed six pigs March 22, 1913, and raised plowing and preparing the land). The | county superintendent of schools, or agri- 
fayette county, Mo., are organizing a all of them. From these six pigs she corn must be grown under farm condi- cultural instructor, will codperate and 
party to go to British Guinea, South | realized $107.60 on the open market. The | tions. No commercial fertilizers are al- | assist anyone interested in getting a club 
America, where they will develop 50,000 sow farrowed again on September 10th, lowed, but manure may be used. The started in his community. 
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Dan Patch Horse Book 


Big, Thrilling Life of Dan Patch 1:55 


§ 


ravings, 148 Large 10 by 


12 Pages,— 

s Racing Life, Describing Every Race 
very Record Breaking Speed Exhibition,—Valuable Veteri- 
nary Department, With Scientific g eaey gS 
Book of this Kind Ever Published. 
Because It is Very Interesting and Because it Will Save You 
Hundreds of Dollars With Your Live Stock. 


14 COLORS — COVER PAGE, of M. W. SAVAGE, Oriving Dan 
Patch. 200 Splendid En 
lete History of Dan 


Most Expensive 
You Need It For Your Library, 


148 BIG PAGES. 


FREE 





Dan Patch 1:55. The Great Champion of All World Champions. The Most Popular — Ever 

2,000,000 People Writing for His Picture, and They All Received One FRE 
These 2,000,000 People are Specially Requested to Write Mefor This Book. 
Picture Films, ‘of Four Different and Full Miles, taken at Leading State Fairs,—of Dan Patch 1:55. 
These 10,009 Moving Pictures of Dan Patch, arethe Only Ones Ever Taken ‘of a World Champion. 


Known, as Proven by Over 


Own Four Moving 
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sa—how the unbeatable D: a 
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Book is from tne. brains of 
erica, the kind that are 


M. W. SAVAGE or INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD c0., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OWNER OF,—INTERNATIONAL 1:53 HORSE BREEDING FARM,—OF 700 ACRES AND 250 HORSES. 
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The Practical School of Every-day 
Experience, Beats All the 
Theory in the World. 


‘The Mere Fact that International Stock Food Tonic bas Sue: 
cessfully etood the Practical, every-day test of Farme 
Btoekmen “all over the World for 0 overa carter 0 of a Century, 
ss Absolute, Indisputable Proof to any fair-minded, intel Hligent 
man that it must possess very superior merits. An increasing 
eale for over 25 Years can be explained on no other basis, 
The Largest Seller in the World can be built up only on — 
Any other claim would be —— nonsense < = roof of 4 vi . 
dictive, pre judiced mind. ot the past 25 Years hu andre is 
of prep: Jarations have been otters forenlehad a limite on 
3S it have entirely tock 4 

Tonic has constant! Lerch) edurt uring these i i ars) an 
it is sold and used all over the world. Wha prove 
by One f a Larmest’ t fees Hors: sd Fonte W of the World 

one of the ‘ges! arness Horse ee 

M. W. Savage) on his 700 acre Horse Breeding Farm, ye be 








bese fully experimented on both his Horses and Ut! 

for many years before facing it on Pe market. 

mon sense, every-day ee i fier, general S 
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Gaited States, Canada, England, Scotland, South 

Mex co, Australia, New Zealand, "Henolsi Sid 

Philip ines, Cuba, China, Japan m if it 
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Health and to mes 


you ae Bi ae won| ey for every 25 pe 
x Al patron ove Fair Minde ‘arm 


@ deal. There’s an International 
BEALER in YOUR Cia, Over Three Million F: 

















International Poultry Food Tonic Makes Hens Lay More Eggs by Stim- colts and horses. International Gall Heal cures galls or gores while your horses work. $38.5 5O DAN PATCH GOLD STOP WATCH, — ABSOLUTELY FREE. , 
Qo lating and Strengthe ning th the Egg Producing Organs, as absolutely International Soap will save you money b eping your ee gg a Special sone, Blood Purifier and Strengthener, pat up a asi Da 
and indis,uv utab] proven se ane of over Five Million Boxes. a black and soft. International is a dependable qcebing 3 and or or Hlernes and Goits your Free Premium w tch Gold 
EmIUMS. ke neDs Poultry Healthy and Vigorous. Cheapest to u: One cent ternation septic Healing Powder can be quickly applied by eprinkli oe atch 1:55 Horse Visors foe a feautital cally Brg Wat 17- Jewel, $38. Filled 
rth enough for twelve hens. oney re refunded if ie ever fails. Get sore. |) Hoof ig keeps horses’ hoofs soft and h <iany w Absolutel . Practi o W. ce yooh in one. Jas.'Bo 1 4 
our Free Gold: and Silver Premium with International Poultry Food Tonic. om foot troubles. tr al Quick Liquid Blister Fd “ha Ay fifteen Your jeweler will tell ou that t ane is the best n the w recent py i 
Heat oF —s oy 2 Wonderful B Re petetion as being the Quickest and Surest Healer utes. Cures Spavins, etc., for $2.50. Dan Patch White Liniment is a splendid co-operation. On a basis of fair and sq return 8 pe! ae srably 
for mn icks, Sprains, etc. Over Two Million Bottles sold and sales ne rapidly Bi ure white liniment for household use. For aches, pains, sprains, etc. International ——s the ashe pocene seas who help me increase my bus a by using rand’ a ig fay if you 
inc fron tg lic Cure aeesa be Keet constantly in every s insur- juid bed is form Remedy is guaranteed and very cheap dip for sheep ‘and oes. Interna- ps t always costs neg to kperosse Ed fort This is 
ance for your hors Colic Kills Horses Quickly. No time for joe eo town. ‘AO cent is made and guaranteed espe Sally forhogs. tr | Louse ely me increase my business it only fair that ¥ you Tog 53 be pa OT “eo-operatio® 
bottle will often save a $300 horse. Used on International 1:55 ing ‘arm, Kites Cmte e for poultry and also to rid colts, dogs, etc., of lice. interna- reason I can afford to give oe these f — jums. aration on th 
and out of 2000 horses we have never lost one with colic. fea you afford to risk losi vis 1 Mow Reresaei to be 5 spra: a. on animals to keep them free of flies, business 7 preparat any of My 
8 horse for 50 cents? Dan Patch Stable Disinfectant chou ah be used every day aroun etc. tn is a high class remedy, exclusively for bog same basis you would re: use counterfeit E money. if xf Cannot secur hem Ti right te to 
every Cow or Horse Stable or around the Home lependable Germicide_ an Paine is to ie tond poultry houses of lice by By Das ting roosts, walls, Preparations be sure and reme' the arog ‘ost will ng | Dazzel 
peaetestent to Brovent ¢ ——-# Used every day in nermationth A, Horse Farm ete. Wealso a fault line of te = erhar poultry remedies. ae your door at the Regular retail ne ——s es with th all postage S One-half last a 
Stable. Very cheap and _depe ndable as @ disinfectan isa V icat carareeation < that sells. “foron one fictever twenty 2 Half Mile in 56 One-half Seconds and a day and is 
Powder is a "= ~ 4 wand cafe remedy for worms in ~e, horses, ete. pounds, wooden pail, or $5 per Price re led if it ever fails S when 49 Month Old. He has Dan Patch ry poh tea W 
| Heave Remedy guaranteed for satisfactory results in all cases of Quickly rid of Very cheap for ype gee “ye is we rm re! in the Werid. Save Your Free im for. lis, Minn. 
eaves. taternational Remedy gives splendid results for distemper is a cure for Curbs, “Bruised Ti gd nr ng aa. Address M. W. Savage, or International Stock Minneapolis, 
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Lady Elect, (ct., "11 (and c. calf); 
©. Harris & Son, Harris, Mo..... $ 425 
Lady Ele June, ‘11 (and ¢ 
calf) Bros., Nora Springs, 
QWH .ccrrcscvesecscecsreseeresseseve 
Bt \ 19 (and c. calf); W. 
7. MeCray, Kentland, Ind. ..... 
Kenswick Maid, Nov., ’06 (and c¢ 
calf): \ T. MCCYAY: <2 caress sas 
Lady Elect éth, Apr., *11 (and c 
ealf): DR Bree. ccc cssuwases eee 
Adelaide, t ‘11 (and b. calf); 
o. 8 Wilson & Son, Burlington 
Function, MO. .cccoccocsccesvccsece 
Gwendoline 47th, Feb., ’11 (and ec, 
calf): J. P. Olson, Newhall, Ia.. 
Lady Elect 13th, Mar., °12; G. 
Gibbons & Son, Atlantic, Iowa.. 
Lady Elect 4th, <Aug., 11; Cc. R. 
Kinny, rly OWE. ssc easkacee as 
Grove Ma zd, July, ’08 (and c. 
calf); € MiIBMY. covids cowecicwee 
Lady E th, Aug., 11; R. EB 
Hatton, ning. IGWE <eesciccadss 
Watercres Oct., *O7; J.. B. Ashby, 
Audubor WR. 66d scat a th aeeenee 
Snowflake pr... 2; Geo. J. An- 
stey, Mas LOWS cwnisids see 
Jloomer Girl, June, ’11; Jos. Youhl 
Maplet: TOW cs.wce kanes cee 
Easter Lad pr,,. "12; J. P.. Oise 
Myrtle Mischief, Feb., 12; & B 
Mauer, Prescatt, 1OWE: .<s5.c0secucs 
Harris Prir s 17th, May, ‘11; 
, Lester, Iowa ...... 
Apr., "11; ©. Harris 
Nov., ’11; W. T. Me- 








(* a 
Rosalie, 
Eva 


Blushing 
Hager, 


Lady Roger 
Paullina, 


Queen G 


Norway 


Majestic 


Durnin, Bi 
Gleed Maid, 
Orphan 2d, 


Gleed 
Simpson, 


Independence, Mo. 
iuty, Sept., gi 


Aug., ‘EE? 


‘Geo. J. Anstey... 
calf); ©. 
: J. P. Olson... 
Wie 3en Broughton, 
nt, Mar. 8; " Waitis 
Mont. 


Feb., "11 (and ¢. calf): 
‘11: Bell Bros......... 
Mar., ‘11: Gudgell & 





idy, June, °11; Patrick 
Att, TOW: sca ssinene yee os 
Dec.,, TE: iC. se ee... 


Ed Kreischer, 


Mt. WEENON; BOWE «<< cec aa vores 
Clarice Gleed, May,’12: Ben Brough- 
| eer ee eee | ee pee 
Amy Primrose Dec., "11; J. B; Ash- 
: SETee eee ee Oe ae ee 
Lottie Vernon, Mar, "11; C. £. Tow 
BULLS. 

Bright Lord, June, 11: Wallis Hei- 
dekoper, Wallis, Mont. ........... 
: au Shade, Oct., °12: H. Strampe.. 
resident Apr., ‘12; John Gos- 
pins. K eae eee 
‘“rtord, July, °12; Wm. Hercher, 
pHloville, Ee eae ene 
"De 16t} Mar., 713; Wm. Henn, 
pemeeers CONG: .5408' i sma ncaceale cen 
Meet 1st b;, “Ass B, A. Pinnard, 
Besing hae prings, Eh: ae 
"as \ ges _ ‘Bauman, 
awa coerce cccceecscose 

July, '12: Wm. Henn 

May, ’12; A. Spooner 
ee ry eens 
12; Patrick Durnin... 
252d, Apr., 12; C. A. 
laquoketa, ROW Gis in.a: 5:0 
aay, "15s Lang- 
50; OWA: Sicv.da ain ece< 

ar., “RSs: A Spooner.. 





12; A. Spooner.. 


; A BPOOMEr......6% 
ly, °12; A. Spooner... 
Oct., “12; O. Ber- 
ee RE PP eee 
n., 718; John C. See- 
swig, POW cps scan e520 


ct, "12; A. Spooner.... 
Eee ® & 


. 5 A. Spooner... 
pt., 712; 


A. Spooner... 
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Beau Halberd, Apr., "13; A. Spooner. 205 | Custer’s Missie, May, ’09; Drey Bros., 
Gleed 38th, Nov., "12; A. Spooner... 205 Barty, TOWS oo pgcccccccdccccccncess 3 
Harvey Fairfax, Sept., ’12; James Sweetbrier Girl, Dec., 710; Wm. Sum- 
Dugen, Kingsley, Iowa ........... 280 merville, Manning, eae 275 
Gleed 39th, Dec., ’12; A. Spooner... 240 | Nonpareil Lady 7th, Apr., ’06 (and 
Kay, June, '12; A. Spooner ........ 255 ec. calf); E. R. Silliman, Colo, Ia. 200 
Elect 20th, May, °13; A. Spooner. 225 Veronica 5th, Jan., ’07; E. M. Par- 
Gay Boy, Mar., °13; A. Speoner.. 160 sons, Carroll, Iowa ....... nce ere, 
Star Donald, Nov., "ia G. A. Johns, Lady Clare 4th, Oct., °11; W. S. 
MERI cc MeN coc s on cacnics Ss ss 200 Hanley, Carroll, Iowa ....... ae Oe 
Captive, Apr., '13; A. Spooner...... 130 | Cherry Sweetbrier 4th, May, 05; 
Mas Canoma, Oct., '12; John Grarer, Geo. Billings, Dedham, Iowa..... 260 
PE ciemiaa Anaieeweieied. “on 215 } Crimson Missie, Dec., ’06; J. H. 
Beau M. ist, May, '13; A. Spooner... 200 Thomson, Jefferson, Iowa ....... 170 
SUMMARY. Strawberry 10th, Nov., '02; George 
39 females sold for $11,375; aver., $290.00 Struve, Manning, Iowa .......... 155 
32 bulls sold for $9,640; average, 301.00 — 5th, Nov., ’09; George 156 
91.015: . 295.90 | _ SUTUVE 6. cece eee e eee eee eees eases 
71 head sold for $21,015; average, 295.90 Veronica Bess, Sept. “ii; 3. D. Me- 
Dermott, Wyota, Iowa ......... - MW 
STRUVE & SONS’ SHORT-HORN SALE. |} Sweetbrier Maid, Nov., "11; E. E. 
Claus Struve & Sons, Manning, Iowa, Pg ay oy = .-D. Nei- 165 
held a successful sale March 6th, in which } ~ man. Avoca, lowa a 130 
they dispersed forty-one head of regis- Sweetbrier Lady Jan. ”’ 69 (and c. 
tered Short-horns and one Percheron calf); John M. Hickey, Manning 
ae = a — selling for Iowa’ ‘ . “ 295 
1,050, and the ort-horns making an Poche: Mawel eae | ‘t~ -£- A ea 
average of $191.80. A large crowd was ee Gee’ Bao a * a Te 155 
present, including many from a distance, Veronica’s Maid Apr., 13: Ww. EB 
and the sale pavilion, with seats for 500, Warren, Ames, lowa Te ehts 170 
was crowded to overflowing. Auctioneer | [ustre Maid Sept 12: EF D. Nei- 
Carey M. Jones occupied the block, and man . oa ise Ne tees Sree. 109 
started the sale off in good shape with a | paisy Veronica, Sept., ‘13; W. E. 
fine compliment to Messrs. Struve, and a Warren. Ames, 1loW& .... ccc sce... 210 
short talk on Iowa and the cattle busi- | pagisy _ Sweetbrier Oct., "11; W. 8S 
ness that was timely and set well on the Han tay ee ee 
crowd. He was ably assisted in the ring | paisy 'Nonpareii, “Sept, 12: George 
by George Burge and the local actioneer, RUMI eee oe eect oe 135 
Mr. Schwalier, and the sale went off live- | Lady wade “Apr., '13; George 
ly from start-to finish. No very high Struve F stn ies SR 110 
prices were paid, and none sold under |} wissie’s Bess, Apr., 13; F. D. Nei- 
$100. The top price was $365, for the MAN; AVOCA, LOWE ....ccaccccecs. 256 
Marr Clara cow, Clara 62d, with a gocd | Brier Lady, May, '12; J. H. Thomp- 
bull calf at foot. The buyer was W. A. son, Jefferson, Towa ............- 135 
Wickersham, Melbourne, lowa. The cow | Cypress Queen, June, ‘12 (and b 
is an excellent milker, and the dam of ak Fp. Nemeee cicce.... a. 205 
the coming two-year-old bull, Clarion, | Cypress Girl 24; Aug., 10 (and b 
that sold for $310, and the twelve months calf): Paul Gerdes Dumont la.. 4 245 
calf, Royal Red, that sold for $230, mak- | Cypress Lady, Jan., °09; George 
ing an average of over $300 per head for Struve ..... ACRE eee +S TBE 6 o« 250 
the Marr Claras in the sale. Clarion was | Pairy’s Beauty, July, 04; E. $ 
bought by Drey Bros., of Early, Iowa, Babcock, Manning, lowa’........ 150 
who got a valuable herd header of excep- | Cypress Maid, June, ‘12; Frank 
tional quality and_very thick and smooth. Wilson, Manning, lowa ........ 125 
His half-brother, Royal Red, went to Jos. | Cypress Girl, Jan., '66; Alex Camp- 
Wilson, of Manning. The four-year-old bell, Botna, Iowa ........ bunker 195 
herd bull, Nonpareil Brigand, bred by F. 4 s BUL 
W. Harding, went to L. lL. Gorham, Ode- | a< 
bolt, Iowa, at $320, which was just a fair ot Lad, May, 13; ood Sisters, Q 
price for a bull of his merit and breeding. _Wyota, Lowa ...- se eeere eens sere Ul 
7 2 , wa ike King Missie, Apr., ’10; John Wun- 
He was consigned to the sale by W. E. , 80 
Summerville, of Manning. One of the | , der, Manning, lowa Pe ea 1 
highest priced cows that Messrs. Struve Seetet King. July, ‘13; KE. Martin, 0a 
had put in their breeding herd was the | , Manning, Mas. "12: Soc Wine, 1 
good Scotch cow, Veronica 5th, for which | Royal Lad, Mar., 13; Joe Wilson 230 
they had paid $500 at J. T. Judge’s sale. | , Manning, lowa ......-.:----.-.-3 ‘ 
i ok we We soe eA Ove of ter | Oe Sey. Mar, 13; Hee oe 
daughters for $1,200, a grand-daughter of Suite, oo. -cogges eae e e - 
Veronica 5th selling for $210, at less than oo ep May, 13; Ferd Hell, 200 
a year old. Among the best individuals a em a miais\are emcee ieee * 405 
in the sale were those of the Cyrus fam- | King, July, ‘13; John Struve....... se 
ily, one of the so-called plainer bred PERCHERON STALLION. 
sorts. The seven members of this family Roudy G.; Ed Johnson, Manning, 7 
in this sale made an average of $172. The BOWE (..cg2 gaan de vaaue Casecine ch Canwee 1,050 
home support an. good, = gg furnished 
buyers from a distance pretty sfrong com- = 
petition. Mr. Geo. Struve will continue THOS. LIEN’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 
in the Short-horn business at Manning, The dispersion sale of the Thos. Lien 
and secured several good foundation cows | herd of big type Poland Chinas, at Elgin, 
at this sale, his intention to do so having | Jowa, February 24th, was a marked suc- 
been announced before the sale. His | cess. The highest range of prices pre- 
father, Claus Struve, retires from active | yailed of any Poland China sale held in 
business, after a successful career aS @ | that part of the state for many years, if 
farmer and stockman on the same place | the prices were ever before equaled. 
for over thirty years, during which time | }jowever, it was a high-class offering of 
he has acquired over 500 acres. The Per- | pig hogs and of leading blood lines. Mr. 
cheron stallion, Roudy G., bred by C. O. | Lien retires from the business with a 
Keiser, Keota, Iowa, attracted a number good record as a hog breeder and pro- 
of buyers from a distance, but was pur- gressive farmer. While Mr. Lien has sold 
chased by a neighbor, Ed Johnson, of | his farm, it is more than probable that 
Manning, for $1,050. He was a very top- | he will purchase another within a year or 
py 2,160- pound four-year-old of good quale | go His presence in the swine breeding 
ity. A complete list of sales follows: industry again will be welcomed. The 
COWS. top of the sale was Long Mollie, No. 2 of 
Strawberry 11th, Sept., ’09; John “the catalog. She went to H. H. Diers, of 
Schrum, Templeton, Iowa ........ 265 Iowa, at $175. Miss Orange, a daughter 
Veronica Queen, May, ’10; r. i. of the noted Big Orange, went to Charles 
Nothe, Arcadia, Iowa ............ 205 Krumm, of Iowa, at $115, and was a de- 
Clara 62d, Sept., °09 (and b. calf); cided bargain at the price. Lot 14, Miss 
W. A. Wickersham, Melbourne, Ia. 365 Wonder 2d, was perhaps the snap of the 
Coral Lilly, June, °09 (and b. calf); sale. She had raised two good litters last 
Ww. A. W ‘ickersham GNA ATS CRA e ee 80 year, and was in moderate flesh. She 
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went to F. J. Sweeney, of Iowa, for the 
small sum of $50. L. S. Fisher & Son, 
of Iowa, picked a plum in Lot 12, a Long- 
fellow 2d-Surprise Wonder sow. The herd 
boar, L.’s Wonder, went to a neighbor, 
Mr. Ed@ Bauer, at $62.50. Minnesota and 
Missouri each took one, the balance of 
the offering going to Iowa buyers. The 
fifty head sold for $3,650, or an average 
of $73 per head. Auctioneer Ira Cottin- 
ham eae - Te ; The list fol- 
lows: Nos. 29, 14, Frank J. Sween- 
ey, North eden * vista, Iowa, $62.50, $75, 
$65, $50; 41, 5, John A. Schroeder, Post- 
ville, Iowa, $57.50, $100; 27, 38, 10, Chas. 
Hunsberger, West Union, Iowa, $57.50, 
$57.50, $90; 36, 43, 31, 51, 20, 16, J. D. Bar- 
rett, West Union, Iowa, $55, $55, $50, $50, 
$62.50, $122.50; 22, 3, Chas. Krumm, Post- 
ville, Towa, $77.50, $115; 28, 33, Entliot 
Olson, Postville, Iowa, $698, $60; 37, Jas. 
P. Hamilton, Winthrop, Iowa, $67.50; ; 26, 
25, 46, R. P. Strauch, Elgin, lowa, $67, 
$65, $45; 49, 48, A. E. West, Clermont, 
Iowa, $65, $62.50; 39, 24, 18, Gust Brause, 
Elgin, Iowa, $57, $70, $87.50; A. 
Probert, Hadena, Iowa, $55; 33, hada 
Richert, Mabel, Minn., $60; 42, Lew Huns- 
berger, Elgin, lowa, $77.50; 40, W. E. 
Williams, Silex, Mo., $70; 44, 9 8, 1, Ed 
Bauder, Elgin, Iowa, $62.56, $110, $80, 
$62. 78 23, H. C. Cooley, West Union, f[a., 
$72. 47, R. S. Lowen, Clermont, [owa, 
$60; oe, A. Mickelson, Elgin, Iowa, $40; 45, 
Sam Waters, Postville, lowa, $42.50; 17, 
Frank Bloomfield, Postville, Iowa, $82.50; 


19, H. O. Adams, Fredericksburg, lowa, 
$82.50; 2, . H. Diers, St. Olaf, Iowa, 
a . 6, Ernest Holzer, Elgin, Iowa, 
82.50, $82.50; 13, Jacob Schaer, Elgin, 
Towa, $55; 12, L. S. Fisher & Son, Edge- 
wood, Towa, $82.50; 4, Henry Erickson, 


Postville, Towa, $80; 145, C. E. Dodge, Oel- 
wein, lowa, $70: ll, H. O. Thompson, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, $70. 





PORTER’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 


The initial sale of big type Poland 
Chinas to be held by Mr. C. H. Porter, 
of Eagle Grove, Iowa, took place at his 
Oakwood Farm, February 24th, and was 
well attended by eppreciative buyers. 
The average of $70 per head on the forty- 
seven lots sold was a very good one, yet 
buyers got more value for their money 
than has been obtained at most sales 
elsewhere this winter. There is no get- 
ting around the fact that Mr. Porter is 
a great success as a hog breeder. The 
type which he has established is one 
that appeals to all good hog raisers. In 
Oakwood Pawnee 2d, Mr. Porter has one 
of the coming boars, and we are expect- 
ing a better offering another year from 
Oakwood Farm, The sale was conducted 
by Auctioneer H. O. Correll. A lst of 
prices and names of buyers follow: No. 1, 
Smooth Rustler, O. J. Satre, Jewell, fa., 

7.50; 2, F. J. Smith, Orient, Iowa, $75; 
McLaughlin, Coon Rapids, I[a., 
L. F. Winger, Wesley, lowa, 
Mt. D. Braden, Eagle Grove, Towa, 
35: Thos. L. Winger, Wesley, lowa, 
$67.50; 7, 8, D. D. Payne, Eagle Grove, I[a., 
$75, $72.50; 9, R. P. Jones, Woolstock, 
Iowa, $55; 10, O. J. Satre, $77.50; 11, a 
Middleton, Eagle Grove, Iowa, $60" 12, Ww. 
J. Crow, Webb, Iowa, $50: 13, A. L. Serv- 
ice, Bristow, Iowa, $65; 14, W. S. Austin, 
Dumont, Iowa, $67.50; 15, A. F. Hockett, 
Burt, Iowa, $57.50; 16, Alfred Watkins, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, $62.50; 17, W. S. Aus- 
M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa, 
. H. Drake, Lisbon, Iowa, $60: 
i Fry, Eagle Grove, lowa, $55; 21, 
John G. Lingenfelter, Canton, IlL., $62.50 
22, Johnson Bros., Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
$70; 23, W. A. Musie, Hen'y, Mo., $105 
24, Johnson Bros., $82.50; 25, O. A. Gra- 
ham, Burt, Iowa, $60; 26, M. D. Braden, 
$69; 27, A. F. Kuhn, Rodmah, Iowa, 
$62.50; 28, Parker Smith, Eagle Grove, 
Towa, $65; 29, H. C. Cowan, Eagie Grove, 
Iowa, $65; 33, C. W. Crewse, Bayard, Ia., 
$90; 34, L. H. 
$50; 30, W. S. Austin, 
Coster, Shell Rock, Iowa, $60; 





SK 
~ 
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fora 


Cowan, Eagle Grove, 
$77.50; 31, H. W. 
32, Mic — 





Ambrcsy, Raymond, Iowa, $70; 36, 
Loster, Thornton, lowa, $77.5 
‘Like, Eagle Grove, Iowa, $52.50; 
H. Hemp, Belmond, Iowa, $60; 39, J. C. 
Willey, Shell Rock, Iowa, $52; 40, John 
Warren, Eagle Grove, Iowa, $65; 41, Al- 
fred Watkins, Eagle Grove, lowa, $55; 
42, R. P. Jones, Woolstock, Iowa, $67.50; 
43, L. F. Winger, $72.50; 45, R. P. Jones, 
$55; 46, A. A. Graham, Burt, Iowa, $60; 
47, R. F. Hockett, Burt, Iowa, $100. 


PEDERSON’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 















Iowa. United States. The sale of C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia., 
February 16th, made an average of $48.14, 
fifty-four head bringing $2,074. Prices 
° ranged from $30 to $120. Morris Fowler, 
Crop. oo nos Arcadia, Neb., paid $120 for No. 4. The 
$= £2 next highest price was $87.50, paid by 
os a Harvey Johnson, of Logan, Iowa, for No. 
~ Es oo ~ eel oD 5. We give below a list of those selling 
a & vm = a ee at $40 or over: No. 1, J._W. Binnell, 
cal a = a = < Woodbine, Towa, $70; 2, Geo. Larson, Har- 
Wheat— lan, Iowa, $77. 50: 3, F. L. Scott, Wood- 
Per cent of crop on farms... 26 3 32 19.9 21.4 22.3 bine, Iowa, me 4, Morris Fow ler, — 
Thousand bushels on farms. 4,264 4,069 3,282 | 151,809 | 156,483 149,024 | Neb., $120; 5, Harvy Johnson, Logan 
Price, March ist, to pro- $87. 50; 6, Frank Rainier, Logan, baw 
WOGEEE, COMIR  vicidcccuces 79 79 88 83.1 80.6 93.1 | $66; 7, John Moller, Schleswig, Iowa, $55; 
Oats— 8, Ed H. McGawan, Gibbon, Neb., $60; 
Per cent of crop on farms... 40 47 41 37.4 42.6 37.1 9, John Moller, ear gy | lowa, $59; 11, 
Thousand bushels on farms.}| 67,360 | 102,366 63,152 | 419,476 | 604,216 396,230 | Soren Hansen, Dunlap, Iowa, $47.50: 12, 
Price, March ist, to pro- Earl Wanans, Deloit, lowa, $50; 13, R. C. 
CUE, COMEE.  csccrwscase 34 28 37 38.9 33.1 42.6 Watkins, Woodbine, Iowa, $50; 14, Frank 
Corn— Rainier, $50; 16, A. T. Jepson, Moorehead, 
Per cent of crop on farms... 37 45 43 25.4 | 41.3 39.0 Iowa, $58; 17, J. M. Larsen, Moorehead, 
Thousand bushels on farms.}| 125,171 | 194,400 | 146,983 | 866,392 |1289,655 | 1072,885 Iowa, $42.50; 18, B. J. Moore, Dunlap, 
Price, March lst, to pro- Towa, $47.50; 20, J. D. Mann, Woodbine, 
GUGGNE, CONMEN cescsscsces 56 39 48 69.1 52.2 59.7 } Iowa, $65; 21, W. J. McCord, Dunlap, [a., 
Barley— $50; 22, A. T. Jepson, $62.50; 23, J. D. 
Per cent of crop on farms... 23 29 #25 24.8 27.8 *22.3 Mann, $40; 24, W. J. MeCord, $40; 28, R. 
Thousand bushels on farms. 2,300 4,234 *3,262 44,126 62,283 *40,786 C. Watkins, $50; 30, 31, A. H. Dennison, 
Pirce, March Ist, to pro- | } $42.50, $45; 32, A. T. Jepson, $57.50; 34, 
GUGESE. CONT: <6 205025405 | 52 52 | 65 51.1 | 48.9 64.5 | Geo. Oppoid, | pavana. Iowa, $45; 48, Earl 
s, oo 
*Average, 1910-1914. Wasaae, 90 
Prices, March 1st, to producers—} | 
Rye, per bushel, cents. ..... 62 gs | 69 61.9 | ¢32 74.1 HARNESS LEATHER, 2 20c. LB. 
Buckwheat, per bushel, cents 5 75 9 75. 67.0 70.8 
Potatoes, per bushel, ‘cents. 93 50 69 | 70.5 52.0 68.8 —— oe ee 
Flaxseed, per bushel, cents.. 120 110 164 132.5 119.0 175.6 leather, finished black, for 20c per Ib.; also 
Cotton, per pound, cents..... v.20: 6M eude LAORAS acd metemeaen anne a 11.8 pa By lace leather for 12c sq. ft. When bought 
Hay, per ton, dollars ........ 9.50 8.70 | 10.04 | 12.37 11.3 12.26 from a dealer it costs 60c perft. Your hides 
Eggs, per dozen, cents....... | 22 17 19 | 24.2 19.4 20.7 are good for harness leather at any season 











The proportion of the crop which moved out of counties of production during the 


past ten years is estimated as follows: 
For the United States, corn, 21.9 per cent; 


cent: oats, 39 per cent. 
cent; oats, 29.6 per cent. 


For Iowa, corn, 24 


per cent; 


wheat, 39 per 
‘wheat, 58.1 per 





ef the year. We also tan hides for coats and 

fobes. Write for free booklet of informa- 

tion on handling and shipping hides. 
BAWER TANNING €O.. 

111 S, W, 9th St., 





Des Moines, Ia. 
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Book Reviews 


The American Peach Orchard.—F. A. 
Waugh, the eminent horticulturist, has 
4 produced a new book under the above 
title. It is a companion to The American 
' Apple Orchard, and should meet the same 
popularity. The new book gives especial 
attention to American commercial or- 
chard methods, from the propagation of 
the trees in the nursery to the utilization 
; of the fruit at the consumer's table. To 
those of our readers interested in this 
+ branch of orcharding, this book should 
be of great value The Orange Judd 
. Company is the publisher, and it may 
be secured from them or through this 
paper for $1 net. 
o 


Success With Hens.—A new book re- 








cently published by Forbes & Company, 
of Chicago, in which the author, Robert 
Joos, discusses quite completely the vari- 
ous phases of the poultry industry, and 
4 gives some valuable advice to the poultry 7 
P raiser, whether amateur or professional. 
Contained in the fifty-five chapters is a 
‘ full discussion on the hatching and the 
brooding of chickens, and the questions 
of incubation, feeding and housing, in- 
creasing the egg supply, marketing of 
eggs and poultry, the prevention and 
treatment of disease. The book will be 
sent to any address on receipt of $1, by 
either Wallaces’ Farmer or the publish- 
ers 
The Call of.the Land.—RBy |! sJenjamin 
Andrews, Ph. D. D. D., LL. D.; Orange 
Judd Company, publishers To his al- 
ready long list of p 2 in various 
fields, this versatile now add- 
5 ed a book of peculiar merit It is not a 
scientific discussion of the various phase 
of agriculture, nor ji it intended as a 
guide to the farmer in his daily work. 
The writer makes the correct assumption 
that farmers a a class and as repre- 
niative citizen ire interested in antl 
ble to appreciate the problems of gen- 
eral interest, and has dealt with a 
nur f these ron e farmer stand- 
point A number of the chapters have a 
strong bearing upon educational topics, 
nd will attract the interest Such sub- 
jects as ind rial education wialism 
taxation, public spirit, the beef supply, 
medicine and morals, and a number of 
others, are dealt vith in the author's 
' forcible style Tl theught is original 
and stimulating The book may be pro- 
‘ cured through Wallace Farmer, and the 
net price is $1.50, 
The Young Farmer; Some Things He 
Should Know.—Anothe! Orange Judd 
publication, and written by Thomas 
Shaw. It is full of splendid advice to 
the young farmer, which is quite as ap- 
plicable to the older man as well No 
man can make a study of this book with- 
out having his outlook broadened mate- 
‘ rially from the agricultural standpoint, 
and developing a deeper respect for has 
eccupation. This is a splendid book to 
euse aS a reference inpre paring talks or 
papers for institutes, grange programs, 
etc. The price is $1.50 net, and the book 
may he ordered through Wallaces’ 


Farmer. 


Another Good Horse Book.—Merritt W. 


Harper is the author of a new book re- 
P cently published by the Orange Judd Co., 
of New York, which is a very complete 
treatise on the horse. The entire sub- 
ject of breeding, feeding, judging, care 
‘ and management, as well as the history 
and description of each of the breeds of 
* horses, is presented in a most practical 
‘ manner. There is also a chapter or two 
devoted to jacks and mules, and another 
to the various breeds of ponies. The 
book is profusely illustrated, and con- 
tains in all nearly 500 pages. The author 
is professor of animal husbandry at Cor- 
nell University, New York, and knows 
his subject thoroughly. The book, “‘The 
Management and Breeding of Horses” 
j will be sent to any address for two dol- 
i.* lars, postage extra, by this paper. 





Farm Arithmetic.—By Charles W. Bur- 
kett and Karl LD. Swartzel. This is a 
practical book on the airthmetic of the 
farm, suitable as a text-book for schools 
! or as a guide to the farmer in figuring 
3s on his various operations about the place. 
a Simple rules for computing the amount 
of hay in a stack or mow, the amount of 
water in a cistern, or the number of 
acres in a tract of land, are given. A 
. chapter is devoted to the subject of farm 
accounts, and another eontains a num- 
ber of standard farm recipes. It is a 
book well worth the price, which is $1, 
postage extra. It is published by the 
Orange Judd Company, New York, and 
copies may be ordered from them or 
form this paper. 
Farm Manures.—This important sub- 
: ject is dealt with quite exhaustively by 
¢ Charles E. Thorne, director of the Ohio 
experiment station, and an authority on 
the question. In the day when the great 
‘ problem before the American farmer is 
the restoration and maintenance of the 
producing power of the soil and the es- 


of a permanent agriculture, 
of this splendid treatise 
one so well qualified to 
subject, exceedingly 
not hesitate to recom- 


tablishment 
the appearance 
from the pen of 
advise on the 
timely. We do 


1s 

















mend this book and the careful study of 
its contents to every person interested in 
the better methods of agirculture. Con- 
densed in its thirteen chapters and 240 
pages is a veritable small library of in- 
formation, so written and arranged as to 
be within the comprehension of every 
reader. In the practical application of 
its teaching lies the solution of the great 
problem of the farmer. It not a book 
of theories and impractical suggestions, 
but is fruit of years of labor and 
study, and a large opportunity on the 
author's part for testing out from the 
standpoint of the practical farmer the 
scientific principles underlying his work. 
The book may be ordered from the Or- 
ange Judd Company or through Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for $1.50, postage extra. 


Experts Meet.—TlIlans 


is 


the 


Hog Cholera of 





the government experts for spending the 
$500,000 appropriated to fight hog cholera 
were discussed at a special meeting held 
at Chicago, March 3d. The conference 
was in charge of Dr. A. D. Melvin, chief 

the Bureau of Animal Industry, of the 
inited States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and was attended by about fifty 
state and federal live stock inspectors. 
Experts told of their experiences in com- 
bating the disease and made suggestions 
for using the Kenyon appropriation. Dr. 
Melvin announced that most of the mon- 
ey probably would be spent by the gov- 
ernment in Iowa in codperation with the 
State College at Ames. Part of the fund 
will be used in the supervision of pri- 
Vate firms manufacturing serum, so that 
the quality can be made up to the high 
standard demanded by the government. 
Seventeen states were represented. [x- 
perts irged the importance of strict 
quarantine and vaccination with serum 
as the most effective method of eradicat- 


ing the disease. 
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Carload Short-horn Heifers 


Mostly Twos and Threes 

Reds and Roans in Color 

Well bred, with style and quality. Many 
dual purpose kind, and sell bre d to a good bu 


C.E. BENTLEY & SON 
MERCER CO. ALEDO, ILL. 


Cattle! Gattle! 


I have for sale steers, 75 two year olds 


are the 
1. Write 








100 yearling 





6) Angus cows, 200 breeding ewes. Take my address 
for the future. 
3. F. TEAL, Mt. Iowa 


“Zion, 


au KKNSEY s. 


~~ - ~ 





PPI OO OOOO 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernse 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 


Preel, 1, 11, 
W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








 erny FARM GUERNSEYWS are noted 

for their GooD SIZE, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonable 
prices; alsoa few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 





SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 
MEREFORDS. 





25 Hereford Bulls 
FOR SALE 

Ten good big ones, weigh- 
ing 1000 to 1400; 15 good bull / 
calves of 600 lbs. up. 
by the big Preemptor ¢ 
Preeminence. Anxiety 4th | 
bred bulls with size and 
quality. Prices reasonable. 

Ww. T. WRIGHT 
Mt. Pleasant. Lowa 


MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 
(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
a number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Bally, Marshalltown, la. 















AYRSHIKES. 


———eeeorr> oe 


Ten Reg. Ayrshire Heifers for Sale 


coming fresh with first calf. One yearling bull. Bull 
and heifer calves. E. R. McConnell, Wellington, O. 
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AUCTION ae 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 





G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 


Years ¢f experience with pure bred stock. I know 
pedigree‘, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 324, >t e¢cer of 
and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satiefying cus- 
tomers, JOE SHAVER, Kalona, lowa. 





and breeder of 

















AUCTIONEERS. 


PPP PLLA LLL APPL PAA P 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest Schoo! of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14. N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 














| 
I cise HORNS. 


AAA Ray 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


* FOR SALE 

Four good young bulls for sai: 
Mayflower 352112, a grandson of 
best raised is out of a daughter 
Baroness, another is out of an { 
doing fine and worth the price as} 


au 
J, LL REECE _ ‘PROVIDENCE iowa 


Shipping station Lawa 











J, A. BENSON 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
SHELDON, IOWA 


Fifteen years in six states- 
Over 700 sales made for lead, 
ing breeders. Terms 850. 
I pay my expenses coming 
and going. 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free. written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS JANUARY 5, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


J. L. MciLRATH 


GRINNELL, IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead Ww rite me when thinking : of holding a sale. 


Oliver S. Johnson 
TIPTON, |OWA 
THE lOWA AUCTIONEER 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON. IOWA 
E ight years of successful experieace in conducti ng 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense, > 

















A SERDEEN- ANGUS. 
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Carload Angus Heifers 


of breeding age and registered 
Right in bree aw Stir z ee 
6 0D BULLS 

Erica— “Slackbira— andes Mother 
represented. Priced at bed- 
If you want a bargain, see me 


Carlock, Ill. 
E. & W. 





Pride— 
and other tribes 
rock figures. 
or write. 


M. P. LANTZ, 


__ Be tween Peoria and Bloomington on iL. 


ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Most of them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 
— cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices. 

Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Fifteen growthy young bulls of good, thick doddy 
type. most of them sired by an imported sire and 
some out of imported dams. They will please the 
most critical buyers, and our prices are most reason- 
able. Will sell heifers also. some bred. Those inter- 
ested in buying will do well to visit us. Farm near 
town, on Rock Island and Interurban railroads. 17 
miles east of Des Moines. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


A dozen good, smooth Aberdeen-Angus bulls for 
sale, from 8 to 24 mos. old, sired by the world’s fair 
and state fair prize winning bull, Elmore of Alta 
73105, a sire of International winners. Leading blood 
lines. WM. D. PRICE, Holstein, Iowa. 


Angus Bulls For Sale 
A few choicely bred year-old bulls of the good, 

thick doddy type, at reasonable prices. Inspection 

invited on Springdale farm, adjoining this city. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
Angus Bull For Sale 


Key of Pleasure 145245 by Prince Ito 2d 54471, 
dam Key of Highlington 72744. Write for full par- 
ticulars. 


CHAS. H. McMILLIN, 





Williamsburg, lowa 




















Lohrville, lowa 





Angus and Percherons 

Choicely bred bulls of serviceable ages, also cows 
and heifers. The International grand champion, 
Helix, heads our Percherons. Stallions for sale. 
Stock at reasonable prices. 


BROWN & WALKER, Clarinda, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Four good young bulls, choicely 
bred, at reasonable prices. 


WARD E. BENSON STANWOOD, IOWA 


ANGUS BULLS 
AND SUFFOLK STALLIONS 


Good — ee Imported and home bred stallions, 
LNUT GROVE FAR™ 
W.H. eu LLIFORD Correctionville. Ia. 


OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGUS 


I am offering a few good Angus heifers at reason- 
able prices. Sired by the 2100 1b. Trojan Erica bull 
Ex. 111595, winner of championship at Northern 
Iowa's leading fairs. Come and see them. 

W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa. 

















Uni aod 
Lavender Goods 340244, baw Me a 
This good roan Scotch Shorthor d mrt - 
offered for sale; also an extra gov: at p how 
red Scotch bull, of the Cruick * months, 






ole a Bud ute 


and other good calves, 
is, La 
Vender 


roans ¢ 
Goods is a large bull but neat ar 





quality and character. He is a good | and ap 0te of 
bull calves are good sellers. His sire is T and hig 
Good Choice and his dam, : the noy 


Sweet Lave 
Ac dre ae avender by the 


Greenfield, » lows 


BELLE VERNON DAIRY SHORT. -HORKS 


Herd bulls: Silver Chief 382924 a: {Du ke of G} 
363672. Former bya son of Rose of ¢ lensid enside 
record Short-horn cow, the latter by a broth me world’s 
Also home of Wild Eyes Duchess. » 467 | Cr to Rove, 


the show bull Orange Lad. 
PHILLIP FUNKE, 





410 Ibs. butter in 10 mos.; and of Dolly sth ae 
wood, 11,290 !bs. milk in one year with secom ut 
Average test, 4.3. Choice animals of } nd calf, 


, OLN sexes for 
¢ . Eyes Duchess, 
1 Orns in the lows 
\ rite for catalog 
_ Independence, eee 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale Sale 
sired by King Banff 3d 337720. One choice Cr 

shank Flora yearling, red. at very re asonable ae 
Also a good Scotch topped yearling, cheap, day 
coming yearlings. Call or write ee 
M. W. MYERS, 


sale,including a young son of W 
the winner of first among the Shor 
cow contest. Residence in town 
H. L. COBB & SON, 








Beaman, lowa 


Walnut Lawn Farm — 


Just now offers some very choice Shor 
10 6. 
bulls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scot re 
Scotch topped breeding. Comeand see the m 
JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lows, 


Good Scotch Bulls 
Reds, Whites and Roans of {| 
ing and right individually. Can a 
females. Herd numbers over 100 
come and see. Farm one mile fro 
G. H. GEORGE, Montic velito, », Towa 


INVERNESS SCOTCH ‘SHORT. -HORNS 


Herd headed by Monarque Sultan 74, One of the 
best and most prepotent of Sultan bulls. Some very 








e choicest breed- 
spare a few 
2 2 Write or 





choice bull calves, by him, for sale. Inspection in 
vited. 
Cc. E. TILTON. Maquoketa, lowa 





Short Horn Bulls 


I have four good herd bulls to offer 
10 to 14 mo. old, and my herd bu Two are straight 
Scotch and extra good. Will also sel! a few females, 
Call or write. CG. OWENS. 6 entral . E City, Ia. 


Three from 





Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


14 head of Scotch and Scotch topped bulls for sale, 
bulls good enough to head any herd. Also afew 
heifers, Write for prices. 

Andrew Stewart. Rockw ell City, Towa. Iowa, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Ten solid red Short-horn bulls from 10 to 2 mos 
old. All Scotch topped and in good thrifty condition 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Farm between Rudd and Rockford. 


4 Roan Scotch Bulls 4 


Of the choicest breeding and individual merit. A 
grandson of Avondale,, 17 months old. A Secret same 
age. a 13 months old Mayflower and a 10 month 
Alexandrina. Herd tuberculin tested. Farm within 
city limits. J. E. Goodenow. Maquoketa, la. 














HOLSTEINS. 


a ALPRALPA LPP LLL LOOM 


CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
Highest HOLSTEINS Quality 


ATTENTION! 


\ 7E are selling some great record, 
fine young cows at the Water- 
loo sale, March 17th. 


Write me for 
particulars. 


R. B. Young, Buffalo Center, la 



































Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Walley Farm her of Holstelm, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; jul 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average 


d 1.57 Ibs.) H rd numbers sbost 
pg png gl : a. blood lines. 





50 head, the very best breeding a: 
Young bulls reads for service. fine individ 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


Pure-bred K tegistered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Sedar Falls, lows 
pple 08° 








The Greatest Dairy Breed 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American 80: BeaTTpoRe, 
od by Korndyke Quees 
Domes” "s st emi e. Only four 
. dams and 
indiv iduals. : 
GM cKAY BROS., Buckingham, We 


Pr 
\ sn a Send for FREE Illustrated Booklet 
left old enough for use. All from 


> 








Bulls for sale containing more 0! the blood & ‘ 
the three best producing cows entere/] 1D else 
and second Iowa cow contest than car 0€ fovows 
where. ELTON CARRISON. (sage, 

OLSTEINS—Beautifully mar\°! heifer sf 


bull calves, 15-16 pure, 3 to 4 werk old 
crated for shipment anywhere. Eucewood Fare. 
Whitewater, Wis. 



























































































490 (46) WAL LA CES’ FARMER March 13, 19 

















Longbranch Annual Aberdeen-Angus Auctio 
pilin! | 












































The Grand Champions of the 1913 Chicago International as They Appeared at Home 


The breed that surpasses all other beef breeds—The herd that surpasses all other herds for producing the largest number 
of grand champion steers in car load lots. 130 head of the grandest specimens that ever left our farms will be sold at 


South Omaha, Neb., Wednesday and Thursday, April {-2 


One hundred and five great breeding cows, and every one will have calf at foot or be close to calving. Twenty-five superb 
bulls from 12 to 24 months old. All are Blackbirds, Ericas, Prides, Queen Mothers and Heather Blooms. Twenty imported 
cows. Offering is selected from 700 head of the ve ry best cattle we have been able to get together by years of breeding and im- 
porting, and by purchasing the best offered in America. 

e are selling more cattle in this sale that are imported and are the direct descendants of imported ancestors than were 
ever offered before in the history of the breed. We are selling Enright, the undefeated 1913 senior yearling bull; the great 
breeding bull Kalif; the two grand prize winning cows, Blackbird Perfection 2d and Pridette 2d. 

Beef scarcity is the crying need of the day. There is no way to overcome it except to grow it. Why not grow the best? It 
pays us—it will pay you. Eleven car loads of Longbranch steers sold for an av erage of $13.24 per hundred in a period cover. 
ing eight years. The demand was never so great for $200 and $300 bulls as right now. You can have this kind to sell by buy- 
ing some of these cows. We can’t tell half the story here—ask for a catalog. A big banquet will be given on the evening of April 
ist. Address for catalog, either 


ESCHER & SON, Botna, lowa, or ESCHER & RYAN, Irwin, lowa 


SILAS IGO, N. G. KRASCHEL, JNO. KILEY and M. ARMENTROUT, Auctioneers 
















































































TaAnw onras. POLAND.CHINAS. JERSEYS. 
—— —- APDLL LLL LP PLPL PDP PLA SN —_——— LPL LAL ALA 
Tamworth Boars and Gills POLAND -CHINA BRED SOWS FOR SALE 
Forty to select from. All immune. It is unnecessary to say that we have the big type. 
¢ A FINE LOT OF Come and see for yourself A dozen fall yearlings, weighing 400 Ibs. and up in sp are flesh: 38 gilts with size 
and sy mmetry to suit the most critical. With two or three exceptions we are offering all the tops of our fal! 
Immune oe and (Oct. Boars and Gilts and spring sows. Perfect feet and backs—Mouw, Gritters 
The e will be sold n L or in nun and Dorr breeding Thirteen years in the business, JAS. R. FRENCH, Marcus, la. 
average nearly nos pounis ke as owthy “fle cate Ne ow is . . s 7 x 
tLe time to buy, as the spring market will undoubt Pike Taber Stock Farm Bi T a Poland-Ghina Bred Sows Are you looking for a 
wn bay yp aa Oe an ee eee fine breeders’ herd? A 
J.B. MACKOY. Farragut. lowa Aged tried sows and gilts safe in pig to big type boars—all immune. They are the bull and four choice Jer- 
icaaadh soassleihacididilasaite mies i right kind and can't he p but please you if you want something good. Come to see them at once or write sey heifers—Hood Farm 
8 ’ 
MULE FOOT HOGs. DAVENPORT & MACK, BELMOND, IOWA Eminent, Merry Maiden, 
Didest established herd : Fe and Flying Fox blood lines. Have 
Mulefoot Hogs # ne rocnecst | Big Type Poland- China | Big Type Poland-Chinas | § leased my farm and must close out 
al ot re “ stem for tntor ain Sinead ay farrow. Gilts “% bred to § sig Wonder 21147: Sensation? dams by Major Jumbo, 
paire nc a t relate a. Ww i a mation | garding weighed 400 Ibs. at 9 ma. old: yearlings bred to Big pec Tecumseh Look and Expansion Dude. ARTHUR H. ee 
\ id fit : ‘ Sampson 211473, weighed 600 Ibs, at 15 mos. old. Write All healthy ona thrifty. Prices reasonable. i is, Minn. 
r ARG O & MYERS, Redfield, 8. DB. | he tor prices. H. A. Woblsdorf, 1, Lawler, Iowa. | M. O. WATTS ee | 206 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, 
1G growthy Mulefoot hogs from my State Fair —_—_——— mod | 
. . ca erd. Stock o ia Acie iat iG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS for sale. — 
4 3 ay oe ” Th as. Thom , Sto Le ag In nee CHOLERA A IMMUNE POLAND- CHINAS ] Pigs of both sexes. fall 1912 and spring 1913 far- 
Pa ie z ease i) tred sows and gilts for sale. They are bred for row. W.T. KEHOE, Hopkinton. Iowa. 
MISC ELL ANEOUS. spring farrowing to Master's Likeness, Big Victor 2d e erseys 
r 1 Big ( oO es < varticulars 
a ana comnpaar ano sainn naan cianbbinans Ra Pg OT ge Reg A peadetener When writing advertisers please men- 











Stock F by | adi —— Hinton, Plymouth | tion Wallaces’ Farmer. Pay Dividends on $500 Per Acre Land 
wi - wl On_ the northwest coast 


Is offe ring the followi otos ROC JERS vols s. cng yy pee ane 
There land is_ worth Be 
acre, but grade Jersey b 


The lowa State College 
surplus stock for sale 


calf coming one year old, 5 Short born cows and 
ee ee ee — ema tere URO C JERSEY BRED GILTS FOR $ SALE 
bead of young driving mares and geldings. 4 Hamp- 





































































































‘ ng dr m ns are paying interest and div 
i,” shire, Oxford and Southdown rams. Address Weighing from 250 to 300 Ibs. They are the get of Selection. a son of The Professor and out of a dam by the | dends on that land, pany 
DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE | Des Moines first prize Model Wonder. A few are by Big Wonder. grandson of the champlon Red Wonder. No | 400 lbs. butter fat per y 
, | better breeding and few better gilts. Prices moderate For particular address L. A. MATERN, Moral: Grade up your herd by getting & 
iowa State College, Ames, lowa Wesley. Iowa. pure-bred Jersey sire Jrom a p vroducing da 
oa = — —- —— Get facts about ag ih as 
cn ESTER WHITES. HE ey JERSEY CATTLE 
ee MITES. Walnut Grove Duroc Jersey Fairhope Farm Durocs—Immuned T TF aan teh 
| CHESTER WHITE g Hr KD established in 1886. Good boars for sale. 4 fall boars sired by Jumbo Ly 
I April and May sows that will Bred Sows. of the large type. All safe in pig and Wonder; 1 fall boar by H. A.’s Choice Goods. Rest 
’ ee igh from 20) to 4 gs - to choice boars to vaccinated with the double treatment. rpm htpcon eompraes Aarckeg regen Wonder. Allimmuned POLLED DURHAMNS. 
arrow in pril anc ay. eavy bone, large and sim 1 is methoc y government expert. AA - 
4 mellow, with lots of finish—of the best blood lines. CHRISTOPHER HERBERT, Reck Rapids, lowa GEO. T. WHITE, Dallas Center. Iowa Il d Durham 
Herd agg Pe eace Maker Jr.. farrowed April 25, 1912, —— SS Double Standard Po e \ 
for sale. .G. HELMING, Waukon. Lowa. ~ red to Col B. 150789 
oresle, ¢.G. M8 , Waukon, 200 Duroc Jersey | Pigs DUROC JERSEY DS i Proud Cel. soon Bulls For Sale 
’ of quality, A nice bunch of | for buyers to select from—good ones, in thrifty, FRANK KEAN, Mt. Pleas ant lowa. » ages, of Scotch and Bate 
O. i. Cc. Boars bred g Prices right. healthy condition. Mostly of April farrow and of PA ns gg apa coorniee > Pome et i randson 
x lar sed . ri oe Dg ab) nspecti 4 y 
Cc. E. BEATY., Astoria, Illinois | popular breeding. Prices reasonable. Inspection Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when | the champion Golden Gauntlet. Three of the yon 
Ga invited, aces ST are nice strawberry roans, others ete Prices Té 
( B. ©. and Chester White boars and gilts; Brep | BR. J. MADLEY, Grinnell, lowa | Writing to advertisers. sonable. Come and see them. Farm near croseing 
Prolific.” es = air — 4 ay og of Milwaukee and Rock Island rai rroads — 
73 » ath way between umwa an ( vapids). 
——____—— — ee HAMPSHIRES. Seneaning Wallaces "he gualg ) 
RED ro. a RPL PRR PPAR ARAL AL AAPA AAPA AAP ——————o—a—orrvwrrrrwrrorrmmrOOOOOOOensn ees sewn “ : > Webster. lows 
— . Sows all sold. But have a couple of **Top M. YOAHAM & SONS, ————— 
Note h Boars” for sale that are a year 
Red Polled Cattle HIRES 22s: 7 sos .20"<5 | TWELVE POLLED DURHAM BULL 
will book orders for pigs farrowed this 10 to 16 mouths vld Reds and Roans peels 
ee a sr oe APN spring to be shipped at weaning time. Can aig ; bat 
; ee ee “! = sect aagpe ding Bees, also a num- ™ furnish pairs and trios not akin. ‘Best of breeding. Correct ferm. Write Standard—and the thick low-set beefy Kt - 
tents wage Segompexs Jircaneltayl cca lage Se : Su forprices. A. L. GOODENOUGH, MORRISON, ILLINOIS. please. Priced reasonable. Write ' 
MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, fa. la. - EDMUND MORRIS & SON oO, ee Linots 
cht" HAMPSHIRE 23,7 ee 
‘ ‘AR] @ILTS CDPD PD PPP PD DP PPD DLL LLLP LS PPD PODPDPD DDD DD DADS 
a 
10 Red Polled Bulls 10 | p versa raver | Berkshire Boars | Polled Du rhams 
> 3 to WwW —> ° ld, sired by Tilly's a 22010 and 35 spring and 10 fall bred gilts a few i 
ivans 17421. Right in form and breeding and repre- of the best big boned quality. . Several ls of serviceable ages, 2/80 
sent the best families of the breed, Can also spare bred to our 3 great Beek boars, | £0 Offer of spring farrow. One very choice fall boar. in Regened as you. Address 
a few good young heifers. Prices the lowest. Farmers’ prices, $30 to e45, | Everything cholera immune. Boars in fine condi- lows 
ROGER VAN EVERA, R. 1, Davenport, Iowa. Write or call. Farm adjeins town, | ‘100 and we feel sure will please the buyer. H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, 
‘I & 9 CRESTON, IOWA Cc. 8. BUCKLEY, Holstein. lowa ———<$—$_ 
Please mention this paper when writing. F Please mention this paper when writing. | Please mention this paper when writing 
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_s FAIN’S SELECT. 





es of Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
Mr vee br of Duroe Jerseys, re- 
pron th at he ntly sold his great herd 
ports ne select, to Mr. O. 8. Larson, 
me $500. He also reports 
of Logan, prood sow, H, Ss. F.'’s 


ne buyer for $300, The 
ig Fain’s Select litter. 
e ever was a mocre wide- 
r strictly first-class Du- 
irs than at the present time. 
ect that was responsible 





good sale averages the 
nd at this date it is a 
“he he did the wise thing 
jour. even at the price stated, 
' KER ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
Bree ASTARTED AUTOMOBILE 
AT $1,050. 
The Studeba! four-cylinder car, elec- 
trically lighted and_ electrically started, 
and with con te equipment, at $1,050, 
gets a new ma in price for automobiles 
thus equipped this year. Some of the 
special f¢ ts ire to which they call spe- 
cial attent e that practically all of 
the parts t Studebaker ‘‘four’’ are 
manu ed n the Studebaker factory. 
hey have issued what they call the 
Studebaker Proof Book, which they would 
like to place in the hands of Wallaces 
Farmer ré ads rs wishing to buy an auto- 
mobi It te'ls about the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture of Studebaker 
cars _ taking you through the factory from 
material goes in until 


er it in the shape of the fin- 
ict, and either a postal card 
iest will bring this proof 











book The four-cylinder, five-passenger 
touring car at $1,050, the six-cylinder 
touring car a $ 7>, the twenty-five 
horse power roaé ster at $875, or the tour- 
ing car at $885, are the leaders in the 
Studebaker line for this year. Some of 


the reasons why they are enabled to 
make these cars at such reasonable prices 
are given in tl Studebaker advertise- 
ment on our inside front cover page this 
week, and they ‘invite you to read it and 
to send for their Studebaker Proof Book, 








as they are satisfied it will be interest- 
ing to those ho do not now own an 
automobile, or those who are already 
owners. They will be glad to send the 


book to either class. They will also be 
glad to give those who are not now own- 
ers of cars the name of their nearest 
dealer, so that they can go to the dealer 
and see the car itself. 


PAIGE AUTOMOBILES. 
A very interesting catalog of Paige 
automobiles has been issued by the Paige- 








Detroit Motor Car Co., of 201 McKinstry 
§t.. Detroit, Mich. There are two models 
of Paige cars in different horse power 
sizes, which will be of particular interest 
to farm f The first model is the 
Glenwood }.”’ which sells complete with 
electric lighting and starting systems, 
top, wind shield, ete., for $1,275. The 
second is the model Brunswick “25,” 
likewise electrically lighted and started, 






at $975. The 
first ear to be 
triceally lighted 


last car we believe is the 
put on the market elec- 
and started, under $1,050. 






Both of these cars have license to inter- 
est farm folks who want a car to give 
good service, which will prove econom- 
ical in the use of gasoline, and in the 
cost of tires, and which will take you 
anywhere vou want to go. The Paige 
Motor Car Co. want you to read their 
advertisement, which appears on page 
45, and to write them a postal card or 


letter request for the interesting catalog 










they have issued. They would also like 
to have you look up the nearest Paige 
dealer, a f you do not know his name, 
they will be glad to supply it, as they 
Would like to have you see the cars 
themselves. They have a live distributer 
at Des Moines, the Payne Automobile Co., 
Which will he glad to show you the car 
any time u are in Des Moines, and 
they likewise have distribution in various 


Parts of the state, 
to give you the 
Nearest you 


GOOD EVERGREENS AT RIGHT 
PRICES. 


and they will be glad 
name of the Paige dealer 


Our readers who are desirous of setting 
' evergreens this year should 
evergreen catalog of the 
Nursery Co., of 205 Bridge 
fwa. It describes the 





evergreens which Mr. Ferris has made 
Sage ind also apple trees, small 
gag r. Ferris is not only offer- 
~~ fhe me gains in transplanted ever- 
oe b so in apple trees, sending 
Tletics Pese d trees of the standard va- 
ao cents each. Mr. Ferris of- 
moh pear} choice of Ww ealthy, Jona- 
Yells ‘deal i Wolf River, Duchess, 
His ady. arent, and all other kinds. 
tial er nent on page 477 gives par- 
73 yn concerning the bargains 





th evergreens and apples, 


~~ glad to send the catalog 
More ins is issued, and which goes 
ome n ail. A postal card or letter 
advan Wi ring it. If you want to take 
evergrac, is offer of 100 transplanted 
im an r $7.50, express paid, send 
advising ostal order for the amount, 


the time you would like 
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the ‘trees shipped, and they will be for- 
warded promptly. All inquiries_ should 
be addressed to the Earl Ferris Nursery 
Co., 205 Bridge St., Hampton, Iowa. 


BUY GOOD AUTOMOBILE OIL. 


Many a good automobile has been prac- 
tically ruined through the use of poor 
cylinder oil, as the oiling of the car and 
the quality of the oil used are most im- 
portant factcrs in the satisfactory use 
and life of the car. For this reason, it 
pays to buy an automobile oil of standard 
quality, even though it does cost a little 
more than ordinary oils. It is worth a 
good deal more than common oil, and it 
is the most economical to buy. The 
Vacuum Oil Co., of Rochester, N. C., are 
makers of Gargoy!e Mobiloils, and they 
have a grade for each type of motor. They 
issue a table showing just what grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil is best for the car you 
own, and this table or lubricating chart, 
as it is really that, will have a good deal 
of interest for readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er who own automobiles. They reproduce 
it in their special advertisement on page 


473, and on request they will mail their 
booklet on the lubricating of automobile 
engines, which describes in detail the 


common engine troubles, 
causes and remedies. 
as desirable for all 
and oil engines, in which the oiling is 
equally important. If there are any ques- 
tions you wish to ask with regard to oil- 
ing the engine, they will be glad to an- 
swer them. The literature they have is- 
sued will undoubtedly be interesting, and 
it can be obtained by writing the Vacu- 
um Oil Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


emer ae BARGAINS IN LUMBER 
ND BUILDING MATERIAL. 


All kinds of lumber, doors, 
roofing, flooring, wall board, which takes 
the place of lath and plaster—in short, 
everything in the line of building mate- 
rials, are offered at very reasonable 
prices by the Gordon Van Tine Co., of 


and gives their 
Their oils are just 
types of small gas 


windows, 


5340 Case St., in their advertisement on 
our back page. Hot-bed sash, which is 
interesting to a good many of our read- 


ers at this season of the year, comes at 


$1.75; oak flooring is furnished at 80 cents 
for 190 lineal feet, while 1,000 square feet 
of wall board can be bought for $22 


There are also bargains in screen doors, 
in window glass, shingles, paints, and 
the Gordon Van Tine Co. guarantee ev- 
erything they sell to be just as repre- 
sented. They have issued an interesting 
millwork catalog, which tells all about 
the doors, windows, stairways, ete., and 
a lumber book which goes into details 
with regard to their ltumber bargains, 
and a book of plans. The first two men- 
tioned are free, but if you want the plan 
book, it is necessary to send 10 cents in 
coin or stamps. It will be a_ booklet 
worth while to those who are interested 
in building either houses or barns. It 
gives many plans, quoting the price at 
which all the lumber, hardware, mill- 
work and paints can be purchased. Those 
who are interested in a new home will 
find this plan book particularly valuable, 
and it should be worth many times the 
10 cents necessary to secure it. 


A COMPLETE BOOK OF VICTOR REC- 
ORDS. 


The Victor Talking Machine Co. have 
issued a booklet cataloguing all of the 
records which can be secured of Victor 
dealers. There is hardly a piece of mu- 
sic, vocal or instrumental, that you can 
not find in this catalog. A copy of this 
booklet can be obtained of any Victor 
dealer, or the Victor Talking Machine 
Co., Camden, N. J., will see that you get 
one if you send them a postal card or 
letter request. Victor records and the 
Victor Victrolas have meant much to 
farm and city: folks, and those who do 
not have a good phonograph should write 
at once for the Victor catalog giving 
full information concerning the various 
styles of Victor machines, which sell at 
prices ranging from $10 up to $200. The 
cabinet machines se!l at prices ranging 
from $75 up. The $75 machine is a par- 
ticularly desirable machine. The Victor 
Talking Machine Co. will not only be 
glad to send you the catalog giving full 
particulars concerning Victor records, but 
also the catalog illustrating the various 
styles of Victor machines. Those who 
do not have a good phonograph in the 
home will find both booklets interesting. 


HOT WATER AND STEAM HEATING 
FOR FARM HOMES. 

Some very interesting literature with 
reference to heating the farm home with 
hot water or steam has been issued by 
the American Radiator Co., of Dept. F, 
26, Chicago, Ill, makers of the famous 
‘American and Ideal radiators and boilers. 
If you will give them the size of your 
house, the number of rooms, and the di- 
mensions thereof, they will be glad to 
furnish you with estimate of the cost of 
installing hot water or steam heat. Hot 
water as a rule is preferable. It means 
@ very even temperature all over the 
house. The American Radiator Co. have 
issued an interesting booklet, under the 
title of ‘Ideal Heating,’”’ which they will 
be glad to send on postal card or letter 
request. Those who are interested in 
putting new heat in their homes will de- 


sire this booklet. 
BUY GOOD FLOUR. 
There is satisfaction and economy in 


buying good flour, and our readers will 
find the advertised brands of flour al- 
most invariably the best. <A flour that 
has been advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer 
for several years, and which is recog- 
nized by housewives both in the town 
and country homes to be exceptionally 
satisfactory, is Occident flour, the prod- 
uct of the Russell Miller Milling Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn. This flour costs a 
little more than others, but the manufac- 
turers say that it is worth it, and they 
are willing to leave it to you as to wheth- 
er or not it is. They authorize the grocer 
who sells their flour to refund your mon- 
ey without argument if. you are not sat- 
isfied that Occident flour makes more and 
better bread. They would like to ar- 
range with the farm homes into which 
Wallaces’ Farmer goes, who have not 
already tried Occident flour, to try it 





this year, as they are confident that a 
trial of Occident flour will mean its reg- 
ular use in your home. Every sack bears 
the Occident trade-mark, and you can 
gét a good idea of this trade-mark by re- 


and other literature which they have is- 
sued, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


THE KRATZER STORM BUGGY. 
A special feature of Kratzer 


buggies 
ferring to the advertisement on page 466. | this year is the Kratzer rain and wihd 
df you would like to try Occident flour, | shield, which can be put on the Kratzer 


the Russell Miller Mililng Co. would be | puggy in just a few moments’ time. It 


glad to have you write them, and they ! Keeps out the rain and wind, and makes 
will see that you are supplied, if you do the buggy just as comfortable as a spe- 
not know the name of the grocer who | gigi} storm buggy, and at a very slight 
sells Occident flour in your vicinity. cost. The illustrations in the Kratzer 


Carriage Co. advertisement on page 475 
will give an excellent idea of this buggy, 
and the curtains by which it is made 
proof against wind and rain. The Kratz- 
er catalog not only illustrates this storm 
buggy, but likewise their full line of sin- 


GUARANTEED SHIRTS. 


Shirts which are guaranteed to keep in- 
definitely their distinctive coloring, and 
which will not fade when washed, are 
Hallmark shirts, made by the Hall, Hart- 


well Co., of Troy, N. Y. They sell at gle buggies, carriages, spring wagons, 
the dealers in almost every town, at $1, etc. A postal card or letter request to 
$1.50 and up—$1 buying a good shirt, $1.50 the Kratzer Carriage Co., Des Moines, 
a better shirt, of course. They come in fowa, will bring it at once. If there are 
neat patterns, and the men folks who special questions you wish to ask with 
want to be sure of getting a good Shirt regard to their storm buggy, they will be 


will find it profitable to.ask for Hallmark 
shirts. If your dealer does not keep them, 
Hall, Hartwell & Co. want you to write 


giad to answer them. 
REDWOOD SILOS. 


them, and they will see that you are The McClure Co. give reasons why they 
supplied. They also make Slidewell col- furnish redwood silos in the Saginaw 
lars, which se!l at 15 cents each or two | silos, which have been on the market for 


for 25 cents, and they would like to have 
you try their collars as well as the shirts. 
Ask your dealer for their shirts and col- 


a good many years, in a special adver- 
tisement on page 457, calling particular 
attention to the interesting silo book, No. 


lars. 107, which they have issued. A copy of 
JACKSON AUTOMOBILES. this book can be obtained by addressing 

the McClure Co., Des Moines, Iowa, as 

_The three models of Jackson automo- they have branches at Des Moines, lowa; 
biles, selling at prices ranging from $1,385 Saginaw, Mich., or the other cities men- 
to $2,150, are described in the _ special tioned in their advertisement. It tells 
Jackson advertisement, inserted by the about the redwood material from which 


Capital City Carriage Co., of Des Moines, their silos are made, and also about the 





Iowa, distributers of the Jackson Auto- | special features that have made Saginaw 
mobile Co., 1507 . Main St., Jackson, silos satisfactory for a good many years. 
—— on bage : Each o the three It is one of the best known silos. 
Jackson models have electric lighting and 

starting systems, and complete equip- CONCRETE IN THE BARNYARD. 
ment, which includes glass front, speedo- Under the above title, a very practical 


meter, demountable rims, top, top boot, 
etc. The Capital City Carriage Co. in- 
vite you to investigate all three Jackson 
models when in Des Moines. They will 
be glad to send you the names of their 
Iowa dealers, so that you can eall on the barn and barnyard, has been issued by 
dealer and look over the Jackson cars. the Universal Portland Cement Co., of 72 
A postal card or letter request either to | W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. The book is 


and interesting booklet telling how to 
construct feeding floors, barnyard pave- 
ment, dairy barn fleors, hog house flors, 
small troughs, stock tanks, manure pits, 
in short everything in connection with 


the Capital City Carriage Co. Des | a practical guide in the construction of 
Moines, or the Jackson Automobile Cas, such barnyard improvements as men- 
1507 EK. Main St., Jackson, Mich., will | tioned above, and they will be giad to 
bring the Jackson catalog. send a copy of the booklet to any of our 


readers on request. A postal card will 
GUARANTEED SEED CORN. bring it by return mail. 


A young man who has made an excel- 


lent success as a grower of seed corn i3 HOT WATER HEATING FOR FARM 
C. Ray Moore, of Kellerton, Iowa. Mr. HOMES. 

Moore raises his own seed corn on his Our readers who desire to get practical, 
own farm, and. he would like to corre- reliable, and interesting information with 
spond with Wallaces’ Farmer readers be- regard to heating farm homes with hot 
fore they buy their seed corn this year. wate#, should write to the American 
He would like to send them his booklet, Radiator Company, of Dept. F-26, Chi- 


1914.”’ 
request asking for 
it by return mail. 


entitled ‘‘The Moore Corn Book for 
A postal card or letter 
Booklet 5 will bring 


This company have issued some 
with regard to heat- 
as they are 


eago, Ill. 
interesting literature 
ing by hot water and steam, 


Every ear of his seed corn is hand se- | makers of American Ideal Radiators and 
lected, in the early fall, dried on a rack, boilers which are the most extensively 
and tested before it is shipped. If it does used of any made. If you care to give 


it can be sent 
Mr. Moore expects 


not please the purchaser, 


them the size of the house and number 
back at his expense. 


of rooms you desire to heat, they will be 


to receive a good many orders for seed | glad to give you reliable, and accurate, 
corn from Wallaces’ Farmer readers. He | estimate of what it will cost to put in 
believes an order this year will mean | an Ideal American outfit for heating your 
your order for seed corn whenever you | home with hot water or steam. They 
are in — market for same. His booklet | will also be pleased to send you their 
is worth securing. catalogue, which goes into details with 


regard to heating with hot water, and 


TH NEW JSrreRY Cane. the advantages thereof. 


ene Tnos: B.. Jdefiery Co, Kenosha, | ~~ ~~ ee 
Wis., call particular atention to the new R. J. Hadley, Grinnell, Iowa, is offer- 
Jeffery Four again, in a special adver- ing good Duroc Jersey sows bred for 


tisement on page 453. This car attracted 
much attention at the Chicago automo- 
bile show, and also at the New York au- 


April farrow, at reasonable prices. Write 
him if interested in buying. 


tomobile ‘show, as well as at shows in E. J. Heisel, Percheron importer of 
different parts of the country. They have | Fremont, Iowa, reports a good trade in 
placed on the market in this car one | Stallions, and has made his second im- 
which is light in weight, roomy, power- portation to supply the trade. He in- 
ful, simple, and which should be very | Vites Wallaces’ Farmer readers to come 
economical to run. It comes complete and see him while he has a good lot to 


select from, and is offering bargains. See 
announcement on another page. 


Rhea Bros., Arlington, Neb., offer high- 


‘with the famous U-S-L starter, at $1,550. 
There are many special features about 
the car, concerning which the manufac- 


turers would like to have you know, and | class home bred Percherons for _ sale, 
they invite you to send for the Jeffery | which they will be pleased to have you 
catalog, which not only tells in an inter- | come to the farm and see. This firm won 
esting way about the Four, but also about | a good share of the best prizes, including 


the Jeffery Six, which sells at $2,300, for 
six-passenger size. They would like to 
have you read the advertisement on page 
453, and to write them for the 


a championship, at their state fair last 
year. See announcement and write for 
particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
catalog | er, please. 


THE CLEANEST SALE, THE BEST CATTLE 


85 Head of Registered 


HOLSTEINFRIESIANS 


: Offered at Public Auction by the lowa Hoistein- 
Friesian Breeders’ Sale Company at 


Waterloo, lowa, Tuesday, March 17 


Sale to be held in the heated pavilion of Waterloo Live Stock Commission Co, 

This is primarily a sale of females—all of which are of the highest type and 
breeding. There are cows with yearly records up to 854 pounds, and _the ani-- 
mals of breeding age are in calf to bulls ranking among the best in the breed. 

There are a few young bulls from A. R. O. dams, heifers that combine both 
type and record making blood, cows in milk and others to freshen soon. 

en age A. Smucker, R. B. Young, Elliott Bros., McKay Bros., 
C. S. Mulks, B. Barney & Sons. 

The date is ; Picabie: March 17th—the place is Waterloo, Iowa. 

Write for catalog. 


IOWA HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ SALE COMPANY 
COLS. D. L. PERRY and WM. HOLLAND, Auctioneers WATERLOO, IOWA 
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GREAT TWO DAYS SALE 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


AT THE BURLINGTON STOCK YARDS, GALESBURG, ILL. 





> On Wednesday, March (8th 


\ S. B. BROWN and OLIVER SWANSON of Altona, Iil., consign 


4 5! HEAD—43 FEMALES, 8 BULLS 


le 


S. B. Brown disperses his entire herd of 39 head, including 
his herd bull, Imp. Ascot Claymore, and the show cow, 
Stella Sth, bred and safe to Roan Sultan; Lady Broadhooks 
by Mayflower Prince and Goldie of Anoka by a son of White- 
hall Sultan; also a choice March heifer calf in Roan Missie by 
Silverdale; 18 cows of breeding age, 8 calves at foot. 


Oliver Swanson consigns 8 females and 4 bulls, the best 
specimens from his herd. The four young bulls are sired 
by the ton herd buli, Golden Cumberland 338314 and 
the cows of breeding age sell bred to this valuable sire. In 
females is listed the valuable Scotch matron, Wedding 
Gift 35th by Ben Lomond, which sells safe to the above 
herd bull. Other Scotch tribes included which heve the 
breeding and individual merit that will please. The herd bull, 
Golden Cumberland, an Acanthus by King Cumberland, 
will also be included in the sale, and is an attraction. 






Best Scotch Tribes Represented 


Write for the catalog to either party, and when writing 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


S. B. BROWN, OLIVER SWANSON, Altona, Il. 








On Thursday, March 19th ~__ 


50 HEAD | 
SCOTCH and SCOTCH TOPPED CATTLE 


ARE LISTED 


wa 





The contributors are A.J. Ryden, Abingdon; W. B. Cook, 
Aledo; Robt. Failor, Neponset; H. G. Bowers & Son, Elm. 
wood; Wm. Kreigh & Son, Knoxville; C. T. Nelson, Blandins. 
ville, all prominent Illinois breeders. A great opportunity to 
secure tops of the breed. Herd bull prospects are numerous, 
and in females are found all that can be desired in breed. 
ing, character and merit. Nothing inferior is listed, Ryden 
and Kreigh include their herd bull, Juno’s Royal by Juno 
Clipper, a tried roan sire with scale, quality and finish. Mr. 
Ryden also consigns an outstanding young bull in Rosewood 
Sultan by Village Sultan, and another roan, Lavender Royal 
by Juno’s Royal. W. B. Cook lists his herd bull, Lavender 
Star by Juno Clipper. H.G. Bowers consigns a pair of good 
young bulls in Sultan’s Model and Fair Sultan, of Violet Bud 
tribe, sired by Woodlawn Sultan. C. T. Nelson consigns three 
good bulls. 


Don’t miss this sale if you need a choice bull to head your 


herd. For a catalog, write 
s 
Abingdon, Ill. 





| CAREY M. JONES, IRA COTTINGHAM, G. H. BURGE, Auctioneers 


A. J. RYDEN, 
— 











March 13, 1914, 
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WILLS & SON’S 


SHORT-HORN SALE 





Scotch 
and 

, Scotch 
Topped 


The Scotch also her yearling bull by Pride of Linwood. 
Herd Bull, If you want reliable breeding matrons, 
Roan or a good bull, write for the catalogue and 
Champion, arrange to be present sale day. 


is Included 





PITTSFIELD, ILLINOIS, ON 
FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1914 


47 HEAD 


4( FEMALES, 6 BULLS 
Scotch and Scotch Topped 











The offering stands out prominently in 
“dual purpose” character. Beef and milk 
specimens are numerous. The Scotch 
herd bull, Roan Champion, is included— 
10 heifers, coming three, sell bred to him 
and sired by Prince Champion 317461; 
also 10 head of choice heifers, coming two, 
by samesire. The good Scotch cow, Golden 
Mary 2d, sells with good bull calf at foot; 


When writing, kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Address as below. 














W. R. WILLS & SONS, PITTSFIELD, ILLINOIS 


COLS. FRED REPPERT AND IRA COTTINGHAM, Aucts. 
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Herkelmann’s Sale 


—— OF HIGH CLASS=—"* 





AT THE FARM ONE MILE WEST OF 


Elwood, lowa, Wednesday, March (8 











44 Head—8 Bulls, 36 Females 
SOME PRIZE WINNERS 


All cows bred to True Cumberland 
3d and Princely sultan, the two 
grand show buils that head this 
herd; a dozen with calves at foot. 
The offering of Short-horn cows, 
heifers and young bulls to be sold 


at this time is strictly high class in 
breeding and individual merit, and 
the cows and heifers old enough are 


bred to the superior Seotch show 
bulls, True Cumberland 3d by 
True Cumberland, and Princely 
ners at leading stock shows and 
sons of celebrated cha ; 
Around a dozen have calves at Ioot 
—10 of them by True Crunberland 
3d, and mostly rebred. Half of the 














female offering are heifers aroun 

2 years old, all are Scotch |ut two, 

ens ts re and they are a very fine lot, ir 
rue Cumberland 3a cluding several prize ren The 
eight young bulls in this sale are 

gr heaps Write 


all good and nearly all Scotch. The catalogue gives other particular-. 
for it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and try and be at the sale, where ee 
have a chance to buy—at your own price—a good bull, and high class cows an 
heifers bred to grand show bulls, or with calves at foot—the kind that ill pay 
the bill. ‘ 

Elwood is on the main line of the Milwaukee Railway, 45, mile: east # 
Marion and 42 west of Savannah. 











Remember the time—NEXT WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18. 


WM. HERKELMANK, ELWOOD, /0WA 


N. G. KRASCHEL, GEO. BURGE and THEO. MARTIN, Auctioneers 


Registered Short-horns| 
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ARM iLDINGS OF CON- 
ain ETE. 

a most interesting 
It shows from 
various farm. build- 
such as houses, 
rn cribs, garages, 
practically every 
‘be desired on the 
to build the vari- 
letails of construc- 
ete. Readers of 
find this booklet 
Universal Port- 
us that they will 
thereof to any of 
n the paper when 
either a postal card 
eir booklet. ‘Small 
nerete,” and it will 
turn mail. Address 
| Portland Cement 

» \W, Adams St. 


R WAGON’S LIFE.” 
ling, the John Lucas 
\2. Philadelphia, Pa., 
ntion to the value of 
wagon. They make 
it more farm .wagons 
ink heap each year 
eather than hard usage, 
much of this needless 
n the wagon can be 

serving it with paint. 
s of a special wagon 
h they will be glad to 
irmer readers. They are 
att * naints for every other 
uke hav been in the paint busi- 
five years. Under the 
nd How to Paint,’’ they 
‘kklet which gives expert 
painting, which will be 
i readers of Wallaces’ 
al card or letter request 
particulars concerning 
wagon paint, as well 


Cl g 


“DOUBLE 


are’ n 
about 
tell Wallace 


Lucas 


will 
their ; 
as their booklet. 
A CEMENT POST MACHINE. 
t machine which will in- 
many of our readers is the 
hine, made by the Hass 
of York, Neb., which 
page 480. They point 
out that the first cost of Hass posts made 
with this achine, not counting your 
time, wi less than you would have to 
pay for rage wooden posts, and they 
will be send you a descirptive cir- 
cular t 1g all about the machine. and 
the posts mal They have distrib- 
uters in eacl y for the Hass post 
machines, and t will_ be pleased to 
confer with \allaces’ Farmer readers 
who are interested. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES GUARANTEED 
FOR 5,000 MILES. 

\ written guarantee for 5,000 miles of 
mileage is Z n by the Ajax-Grieb Rub- 
ber Co., fF 1796 Broadway, New York 
City, with all Ajax tires. Their booklet 
telling about their guarantee, and about 
their tires, has been issued by the manu- 
facturers, and they would be glad to 


is advertised 





send a copy thereof to Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers on request. Either a postal card 
or letter to the above address will bring 
it by return mail. 


INTERESTING LITERATURE ABOUT 
DIGESTER TANKAGE. 


Morris & Company, Dept. 33, Union 
Stok Yards, Chicago, Ill, have issued 
a very interesting booklet with reference 
to digester tankage, and its value as a 
feed for hogs, under the title of “‘Feed- 
ing Hogs for Profit.”” They’ advise us 
that the regular price of this booklet is 
50 cents, but that they will send it free 
to any of our readers who use the coupon 
which will be found in their advertise- 
ment of Big Brand meat meal digester 
tankage, on page 485, or who reproduce 
this coupon cn a postal card or in a let- 
ter, and mail to them, Dept. 33, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. They call particu- 
lar attention to the fact that the value 
of their meat meal digester tankage lies 
in its abundance of protein or flesh 
forming substance, and that it contains 
60 per cent of this substance; also that 
it contains not less than 8 per cent fat 
end 8 per cent bone phosphate. They 
will be glad to send you the book above 
mentioned, and to answer®any questions 
you may wish to ask with regard to their 
Big Brand meat meal digester tankage. 
The mention of Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing them will be appreciated. 


A RELIABLE TILE DITCHING MA- 
CHINE. as 


Our readers interested in tile ditching 
should ask for the very interesting book- 
let about the Buckeye traction ditcher, 
which the Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., 
Findlay, Ohio, have just issued, under 
the title of ‘“‘Book of Facts No. 195.” 
This machine makes a perfect trench at 
one cut, for tile drainage, and the manu- 
facturers point out that drainage work 
that it would require several men for 
several weeks to do, can be dune in a 
few days with the help of the Buckeye 
ditcher. They will be glad to answer 
any questions our readers may eare to 
ask with regard to their ditcher, and the 
literature they have issued will undoubt- 
edly be interesting. They will be glad 
to tell you, too, where you can see the 
ditcher at work, as there are a good 
many now in use in the west, and they 
would like to have those desiring to see 
the ditcher at work correspond with 
them. Their literature is nicely illus- 
trated, and it gives an accurate idea of 
the machine and the work it will do. A 
fair idea of the machine can be obtained 
by referring to the illustration in the 
Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co.’s adver- 
tisement on page 4160. 


BUY TRADE-MARKED SHOES. 

A ‘trade-marked shoe means that the 
manufacturers stand back of their shoes, 
and it is their guarantee that it is a 
good shoe. Our readers will find it much 
more satisfactory to buy a trade-marked 
shoe than any other kind. They know 
what they are getting, and they know 
there is a reliable manufacturer back of 


Towa, $67; 11, 32, 34 





it. A firm that is proud of the quality 
which their trade-mark represents is the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo. They reproduce the Hamilton- 
Brown tarde-mark in an advertisement 
which appears for the first time on page 
452 of Wallaces’ Farmer, and we direct 
the attention of our readers thereto. They 
point out that there is a Hamilton-Brown 
shoe for every purpose, and for every 
member of the family, in all sizes, styles 
and prices, and likewise that there is a 
Har*ilton-Brown dealer in practically ev- 
ery town. They will be glad to give the 
names of the nearest Hamilton-Brown 
dealers if you wish it. They are satis- 
fied that those who try Hamilton-Brown 
shoes once will get such satisfactory ser- 
vice therefrom that they will buy them 
again, and it is the business of the farm- 
er year after year which they desire. In- 
teresting literature concerning Hamilton- 
Brown shees, and the company which 
make them, can be had by addressing 
the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Recent Public Sales 


SAMUELSON’S DUROC SALE. 


Sixty-two head of Duroc Jersey gilts 
were disposed of at the auction sale held 
by Mr. B. A. Samuelson, cf Kiron, Iowa, 
March 4th, for an average of $49. Con- 
sidering the fact that all were bred by 
Mr. Samuelson, and the feed which they 
consumed was grown on his farm, there 
can be but one conclusion to arrive at as 
to the profitableness of producing good 
Durocs. Sixty boars were sold last fa!l 
and winter, litter mates to these gilts, 
bringing the total proceeds for his 1913 
crop of pigs up to a little better than 
$5,000, and, besides, quite a few head 
were marketed over the scales. The lo- 
cal gathering at the ringside was very 
large. Much interest was taken not only 
in the sale offering, but in the grand aged 
breeding matrons being retained by Mr. 
Samuelson for his own use, and the 
pleasing conditions which surround 
Pleasant Hill Stock Farm. The top price, 
$85, was paid by Peter Berg, a neighbor 
farmer. Mr. H. M. Havner, of Marengo, 
Iowa, was a liberal bidder, and took home 
with him four plums. A choice gilt was 
taken by B. R. Williams, of Missouri, at 
$80. R. C. Veenker, of lowa, selected two 
top gilts at $135. Through some unavoid- 
able occurrence, Auctioneer N. G. Kras- 
chel was unable to be present. The sale, 
therefore, was conducted by Mr. A. L. 
Teaquist, the local auctioneer. The list 
follows of those selling for $40 and over: 
Lots 1, 12, G. . Nailor, Battle Creek, 
Towa, $45, $45; 3, 26, Pfiefer Bros., Ode- 
bolt, Towa, $54, $44; 4, 49, A. R. Kock, 
Ida Grove, Iowa, $50, $40; 5, 6, 28, C. E. 
Walden, Washta, Towa, $70, $67.50, $71; 
7, 8, 10, 33, H. M. Havner, Marengo, Ia., 
$66, $66, $70, $72; 9, N. K. Nelson, Alta, 
7 ; , Peter Berg, Kiron, 
Iowa, $44, $60, $85; 13, Fred Skarin, Ki- 





ron, Iowa, $52; 14, H. Johnson, Kiron, 
Iowa, $40; 15, Chas. Skarin, Kiron, Iowa, 
$51; 16, Jos. Rice, Ida Grove, Iowa, $48; 
18, Ed Nelson, Ida Grove, lowa, $49; 17, 
35, 39, 50, M. F. Rinehart, Breda, Iowa, 
$56, $43, $45, $53; 19, 48, R. C. Veenker, 
George, Towa, $65, $70; 20, 63, Harry Han- 
son, Odebolt, Iowa, $54, $46; 23. Wm. Sa- 
gerstrom, Arthur, lowa, $46; 24, H. John- 
son, Kiron, Iowa, $46; 25, S. N. 

strom, Kiron, Iowa, $45; 29, C. J. Hoag- 
land, Arthur, Iowa, $50; 30, Morris Nel- 
son, Alta, Iowa, $60; 31, T. J. Tiefen- 
thaler, Wall Lake, ’owa, $60; 36, T. F. 
Tiend, Kiron, Iowa, $41; 37, Ben Lansing, 
Ida Grove, Lowa, $48; . C. BE. Crane, 
Battle Creek, Towa, $43; 41, 42, Henry 
Buehler, Odebolt, Iowa, $41, $47; 44, A. D. 
Johnson, Wall Lake, Iowa, $40; 47, B. R. 
Williams, Silex, Mo., $80; 52, Fred Guyon, 
Odebolt, Iowa, $44; £ Wilkin, Wall 
Lake, Iowa, $42.50; 56, Gus Turnquist, 
Carroll, Iowa, $45; 59, J. H. Hermsen, 
Carroll, Sixty-two head sol@ 


Iowa, $50. 
for $3,027; average, $49. 


San- 


+ LAWLER’S POLAND CHINA SALE, 
Sixty head of Poland Chinas, including 
35 late spring gilts, were sold by James 
Lawler, Clare, Ia., in his sale, February 
17th, at an average of $55.90. One hun- 
dred and one dollars was the highest 
price, paid by H. Mendenhall & Son, of 
Audubon, Iowa, taking No. 1 at that fig- 
ure, and No. 2 at $84. Several sold for 
$70, and we give below a list of sales at 
$45 and over. The total amount of the 
sale was $3,295, which represents profit. 
Nos. 1, 2, H. Mendenhall & Son, Audubon, 
Towa, $101, $84; 3, Mrs. Frances McMa- 
hon, Detroit, Minn., $63, 4, R. Allen, 
Clare, Iowa, $68; 6, Mrs. McMahon, $70; 
7, Geo. Loehr, Moorland, Iowa, $57; 8, 
Wm. Carey, Fonda, Iowa, $60: 9, George 
Kendall, Gilmore City, Iowa, $70; 10, Da- 
vid Lawler, Clare, Iowa, $‘8: 11, George 
Kendall, $68; 12, E. A. MeMillin, Ruthven, 
Iowa, $66; 13, F. S. Coreoran, Moorland, 
howa, $70; 14, Geo. Kendall, $61; 15, David 
Lawler, $51; 16, E. A. McMillin, $60; 17, 
F. S. Corcoran, $60; 18, R. R. Blake, Dal- 
las Center, $63; 19, E. A. MeMitlin, $59; 
29, 21, J. D. McElroy, Clare, lowa, $56, $61; 
Vv. E. Kammer, Dickens, Iowa, $57; 
. L. Cavanaugh, Ft. Dodge, Iowa, 
24, Wm. Mouch, Ft. Dodge, Iowa, 
$45; 25, Geo. Loehr, Moorland, lowa, $53; 
26, John P. Condon, Clare, Lowa, $46; 31, 
Geo. Loehr, $50; 28, W. G. Wiese, Manson, 
Iowa, $45; 39, F. 8S. Corcoran, $45; 41, 
Mrs. McMahon, $49; 42, John P. Condon, 
$46; 43, W. G. Wiese, $45; 44, R. R. Blake, 
$49; 44%, J. F. Gurnett, Barnum, Iowa, 
$51; 51, Stinbring Bros., Manson, Iowa, 
$50; 57, Robt. Lawler, $50; 58, Fred Lar- 
son, Badger, Iowa, $45; 60, J. G. Guthrie; 
Dayton, Iowa, $51. 


GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red necked 
roan, with level lines, low set and blocky: sired by 
Challenger 337833. dam Fairy Maid 4th by First in the 
Ring 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds and roaps, 
mostly Scotch. Prices right. Write J. M. BAY, Aleds. fit. 























MOMOUNT ANGUS SAL 


50 HEAD—QUEENS OF THE BONNIE BLACKS 


Make Up Cur Fifth Public Sale, Which in Comparison 
Far Outclasses Any Previous Sale We Have Held 


At Momount Farm, Carroll, lowa, Thursday, March 26 


ls the time and place to be if you 
are interested in the grandly bred 
and choicest specimens of cows 
and heifers in this the PROVEN 
GREATEST BREED of Beef Cattle 


well along in calf; also 15 open heifers that stand ont conspicuously as patterns of the beef type that has placed this 
breed foremost year after year at the greatest beef center of the universe. More than half the offering is by our great 
Blackcap bull. Blackbird Barney, and two-thirds of the offering was bred at Momount. His daughters of breeding age 
have been bred to Elfin of Homedale. We are selling you breeding cattle and everything is absolutely guaranteed as 
h. Mr. Harbaugh of Jefferson, Iowa, consigns four good bulls. The many attractions warrant your early appli- 
cation for the catalog, which goes into detail relative to the merits of the offering. Address for same 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer GARROLL, IOWA 


such. 


CHAS. M. RUSSELL, 














SILAS 1G0, Auctioneer 


Everything is of the popular 
Blackbird, Erica, Pride, Queen 
Mother and Heather Bloom families. 
We are selling 25 grand cows 
with calves at foot and 10 others 
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| Holbert Horse Importing Company 


Importations arrived Sept, 6th, Oct. 8th, Nov. 
24th, Dec. 16th, Jan. 2d, Feb. 10th. Other impor- 
tations will follow throughout the winter and 
spring months. 

4 Herd Headers—25 extra well bred Percheron 
and Belgian stallions specially selected to head 
herds of full blood mares. 


, ‘ 100 Stallions that will weigh 100 tons. 


A.B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Greeley, lowa 
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Percherons, Belgians 
and Shires 


We can show you more big ton high 
Percheron or Belgian stallions than any 





two firms in the U.S., as well as som ~ 
7 Shires. © very choice 
Can you handle a few stallions for s.), 
poses? Ifso, we can supply you whether y,), Basen 
one or twenty. = — 
(Send 15 cents in stamps for our beautiful gj 
colored lithograph showing 200 head of s;: tthe. 


in the yards, or 10 cents for the most complet 
illustrated horse catalogue ever issued.) ' 


THOS. R. HOLBERT, Manager of Northwest Department 
and Barns, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 








7 ARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for High Class Imported and Home Bred 


Pose Percheron, Shire and Belgian 


Stallions and Mares 


My new importation of stallions and mares include some of the best that 





have been brought to America—soine prize winners, and all good big ones 

the best I ever imported. If you are interested in the best do not fail to see 

these Some will be winners at future shows, as was Farceur, my grand 

champton Belgian at this year’s lowa state fair, and Bow Ragged Boy, my | 

reserve champion Shire Paramount farm has also produced more first prize | 

futurity winners at the state fairthan any other farm. Inspection invited. | 
5 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa 


Farm two miles from Hudson and nine from Waterloo. | 


a] 
BELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICA| 


Largest Collection of Belgian Draft Horses on Earth 


Also twenty choice Percheron stallions. The fall importation of 100 head, 
the second importation for 1913 swelle the number on hand to 175 stallions, 
mares and colts. Many prize winners; many descendants of prize win- 
ners, all choice animals. We are farmers and stock breeders: twenty- 
eighth year in the Belgian horse business. Each year adds to our strength, 
and now we can defy competition in quality, quantity and prices. 
’ 4 FARMS, ALL ADJOINING; 7 LARGE BARNS 
Our railroad facilities are fine. Fairfax is on main line of C.& N. W. 
Ry.; also on Marion, Ottumwa and Kansas City division of C. M. & St. 
Paul Ry. Eight miles from Cedar Rapids, 40,000 inhabitants. Telephone 
from Cedar Rapids for auto or team to meet you at Interurban, car every 
hour. Farm 2 miles from Fairfax, 3 miles from Interurban. Free cata- 
logue, 100 illustrations. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONs, 


Grand View 54—Percherons and Beloians—54 


Stallions and Mares 
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FAIRFAX, IOWA 








Linn County, 
































Imported and Home Bred 


Our last importation arrived Oct. 2d. We personally selected 
the best to be had of the best breeders in France and Belgium. 
They are large, big boned and sound, and for sale worth the 
money. See us before you buy. It will pay you. 


WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


25 miles northeast of Cedar Rapids. 


Percheron Bargains 


I am now offering bargains in good big Percheron stallions. 
Recent importation to select from. Come and see them while the 
selection is good. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska GCo., lowa 


Barns in town, located 70 miles southeast of Des Moines, 290 
miles south of Minneapolis, 91 miles west of Burlington, 180 miles 
west of Peoria, Ill., 216 miles east of Omaha, Neb. 

















Our New Importation Arrived January 21st 


herons, Shires or Belgians 


Our ter 
ur guarantet 


TAYLOR & JONES, Box 75, Williamsville, Illinots 





Perc 


at our barns at very reasonable prices. 
fully protects purchaser. Call 





are 


e us, } 




















Our Personally Selected Nov. Importation 


, PERCHERONS ano SHIRES 


is exceptionally high class, and consists of stallions and mares— 
yearlings to 5-year-olds. With some from our former importation 
and our home grown stallions and mares we have a targe number to 
select from. As we ate crowded for winter quarters we will make 
J spectal peop for 30 days. We sell direct from the farm to 
buyérs and can compete with anyone on good herses at low prices. 
Farm 1¢ mi. from town. Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
&. WILEINSON 4 SONS, METOCHELLVILLE, EA. 
17 miles east of Des Moines. Interurban car every hour. 














Trumans Champion Stud 


100—Stallions and Mares—(00 


The Best That Money Will Buy in 


Shires, Belgians, Percherons, Suffolks 


Two new importations this season. The best 
breeding and strong individually. Our 
prices the lowest. Send for handsomely illus- 
trated catalog and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 








in 


DUNHAMS’ PERCHERONS| 


today, as for the past 50 years, are the best of the 
breed. Any intending buyer who wants a first 
class stallion or mare ata living price and backed 
by a responsible firm will serve his own best 
interests by seeing our unequalled lot of fresh 
first quality Percherons which made an un- 
equalled record in the best shows this fall. 
Catalogue on application. 


DUNHAMS, Wayne, DuPage County, Illinois 















































80 Imported Percheron and Belgian Stallions and Mares on Sae 


My exbibit comprises the largest number 
of big, heavy-boned, 2000 to 2400 Ib. stallions 
to be found in the United States. The 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm is the jack 
metropolis of the world. All nations buy 
jacks here. The majority of the best mules 
| in the United States are the results of the 
| pasttwenty 3 ears’ improvement inaugurated 

and carried on here. Write for catalogs. 
| Come to me when you need stock. I will 

make it worth your while. . 
la. 


W.L. DeCLOW, Stallion and Jack Importing Farm, Cedar Rapid, 
R. F. FRENCH, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


Importer and breeder of Belgian stallions and mares. “YOU WILL 
LIKE OUR BELGIANS” We have now on hand from our last importa 
tion many of our best winners at the recent Iowa State Fair that we want you 
to see. Besides these we are now showing 20 head of imported mares in 
foal to imported stallions. We have matehed pairs and our 
prices are right. One, two and three-year-old stallions also for sale. 

A few choice yearling and weanling stallions and mares 
hand. Investigate these bargains. p 
Farm one-half mile east of Independence, Buchanan County, Iows, on ©. 
I. & P. andI.c. R.R 


CHAMPLIN BROS., CLINTON. IOWA 


Big Boned Imported Percherons, Shires and Belgians 
YOU Want a First-Class Young Draft Stallion FULLY GUARANTEED 


We are showing some of the greatest specimens in the three leading breeds. Our new, personally a 
ed, big rugged, sound drafters, with weight. quality. finish, style, true action, and the very choicest of breet 
ing. will appeal to breeders wanting to produee real draft horses. A few choice mares— Percheron 
Belgians, Shires. 

Barns in town. Prices and terms will suit you. 


Miller & Brown, Marcus, lowa 
importers of PeFCheron Stallions and Mares 


Importers of 

75 head on hand. Are offering stallions from, one to six years old, 
including prize winners in France. Eighteen ribbons and numerous medals 
won by us at 1913 Sioux City fair; all firsts, championships and reserve cham- 
pions except six, We make a specialty of size, heavy bone and good 
quality. All blacks and greys. The particular buyer is the man we are 
most interested in. Yours for a square deal, 


Barn in town. MILLER & BROWN. 
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Come and see for yourselves, Book on application. 
————————— 








ee 


Recorded Shire Stallion for Sale 


Must sell @ 
Must sell 
ie 





Seven years old, weighing over a ton; very gentle, proven an 80 per cent foal getter. 
account of his colts. ¢750 if taken seon. Also a stud colt; fillies of all agesand mares in foa! 
cash or bankabile mote. Will not consider a trade at all. B. M. BOWER & SONS, Farmingto™ 














